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PREFACE 


N JUDGING this Outline it should be remembered for 
whom it is particularly prepared. 


Most of our English works on the History of Doc- 
trines, though extremely valuable for post-graduate in- 
vestigation and technical study, or supplementary reading, 
are too voluminous for under-graduate and class-room 
work, 


My main object has been to place in the hands of our 
theological students a volume, brief and yet comprehensive, 
by the aid of which they will be able to gain a general 
view of the almost inexhaustible subject. 


In addition to the works discussed under “The History 
of the History of Doctrines,” pp. 7 ff., the student will find 
under “Bibliography” a list of helpful works and references 
‘on every phase of the discipline. 


Fremont, Nebraska, E. H. KiorscuHe_. 
December 1, 1926. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. DOCTRINE 
1. DEFINITION 


The History of Doctrines is a branch of Historical 
Theology. It admits of a broader or more restricted 
treatment. The conception and definition of what consti- 
tutes a doctrine or dogma defines the scope of the History 
of Doctrines. 

Dogma, from 8éypua, means literally “that which seems, 
sc. good or true or useful” to any one. In ordinary Greek 
it means “commandment, decree”; so also in the New Testa- 
Mmenemiaike:2 hc Acts 16:4> Eph.2:15; Col, 2214: In 
philosophical usage it designated “proposition, principle, 
maxim, doctrinal formulation.” In keeping with philo- 
sophical tradition the Greek Fathers confined the word 
to “doctrine.” Since the fourth century “dogma” came to be 
more and more limited to “doctrines,” articles of faith, 
in opposition to the doctrines of ethics. In theological 
parlance “dogma” is used in a broader sense of all theo- 
logical propositions and formulas; or in a narrower sense 
of all fundamental beliefs authoritatively proclaimed and 
laid down by the church at large or by some particular 
branch of it; or it may designate the entire doctrinal system 
of the church. In defining the scope of the History of 
Doctrines we do not use the word “dogma” in its broader 
sense, but we apply the term both collectively to the doc- 
trinal system of the church, and individually to doctrine 
formulated by the church and made a law for its members. 
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2. PRESUPPOSITION 

The Christian dogma presupposes the sum and substance 
of Christianity as revealed in the Scriptures and confessed 
by the church. Christianity is the personal fellowship of 
man with God mediated through Jesus Christ. It is not a 
new philosophy but a new relation between God and man. 
The essence of Christianity does not consist in a system 
of ideas but in the new life through Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not a religion among others but religion absolutely. 

Christianity as the true religion cannot be explained as 
something that proceeded from history but only as grown 
from above. Truth comes from God and is recorded in 
the Scriptures. The Christian dogma therefore presup- 
poses also the Scriptures as the objective revelation of 
divine truth. The doctrines are received by the church 
through the Scriptures; they are also deepened, enriched 
and judged by the Scriptures. 

This god-given truth, however, is to be laid hold of 
by man in faith. Like a leaven, the fullness of Chris- 
tianity thus received by faith, transforms all powers and 
faculties of the soul by working outwards from within. 
Faith, “a living active thing,’ not only appropriates divine 
truth inwardly but inevitably gives to it outward intelli- 
gent expression. “Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, Matth. 12:34. Inward conviction strives 
for utterance. Where there is faith there is also confes- 
sion of faith. As faith expresses itself a common faith 
results. This common faith of the church constitutes an- 
other presupposition of Christian dogma. 


3. DEVELOPMENT 


The church derives the divine truth from the Scrip- 
tures. But the possession of the truth is one thing; its 
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intellectual apprehension and the form adopted for the 
expression of the truth, another. We must therefore 
clearly distinguish between divine truth as it is in itself, 
and the peculiarly human apprehension of divine truth; 
between the substance of doctrine and its form. The 
distinction is not recognized by Rationalism, by Baur and 
Harnack, who find in dogma nothing but what is purely 
human. Old Protestant Orthodoxy fell into the opposite 
error. Not taking into account the human side in the 
development of divine truth the older dogmaticians main- 
tained that dogma is divine, revealed, and infallibly true. 
According to the Roman Catholic view the dogma of the 
church is as such infallible because “it reaches us, from 
the original revelation, through an infallible medium, the 
Catholic Church.” (Holden, Newman). 

The genetic development of Christian doctrine is neces- 
sarily included in the general development and history of 
the church. Accordingly the History of Christian Doc- 
trines sets forth first the character and essence of Chris- 
tianity over against Judaism and heathenism in the apolo- 
getic period; then the attempts of the Eastern Church to 
solve the great problems of Christian doctrine: the doc- 
trine of the divine-human Mediator, the person of Christ 
(1) in his relation to the Father and Holy Spirit (Arian 
controversy), (2) according to his two natures (Christo- 
logical controversies). Then follows, in the West, the 
doctrine of man as created by God, fallen in sin and saved 
through grace (anthropological controversy). Then we 
shall discuss the origination and development of such doc- 
trines as did not receive definite dogmatic formation in 
the Ancient Church (redemption and atonement, sacraments 
and church). In the medieval pericd the great problems 
of atonement and the application of redemption through 
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the means of grace in the church were in the foreground, 
while the subjective appropriation of redemption and the 
order of salvation were the subjects of investigation in 
the Reformation period. Then we shall describe the de- 
velopment and completion of dogma in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Over against the Protestant movement the 
Romish Church did not only re-state and define the po- 
sition it had inherited and already held but—according 
to J. H. Newman’s theory, that revealed truth under the 
guardianship of an infallible church opens its contents 
in an explicit form only by degrees and as time advances 
—it defined the unformulated teaching of the church con- 
cerning the immaculate conception of the Virgin at a rather 
late date, until the church doctrine reaches its climax in 
the “divinely revealed dogma of the infallibility of the 
pope.” 

In the historical development of Christian doctrine 
may be distinguished three chief periods parallel with those 
of Church History: 

I. The Origination and Development of Doc- 
trine in the Patristic Age. 

II. Development of Doctrine in the Scholastic 
Period. 

III. Development of Doctrine through the Ref- 
ormation and Completion of Doctrine in 
the post-Reformation Period. 

Apart from the general development of Christian doc- 
trine within the history of the church we note also the 
specific development of each individual doctrine in logical 
and chronological order. A Christian truth first finds ut- 
terance in a certain theological proposition or formula. 
A truth thus set forth may be attacked or misinterpreted 
or misunderstood. This calls for a clear interpretation 
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or precise definition of the truth. Such definition when 
accepted as authoritative is called dogma. It becomes the 
doctrinal standard and test and is as such always converted 
into the confession or symbol of the church. 

This leads us to the idea of heresy and its significance for 
the formation of dogma. The word “heresy” means originally 
“choice,” an opinion which a man adopts from free choice. 
In theological usage it denotes a religious opinion held in 
opposition to an authorized doctrinal standard of the 
church. Heresies had a marked influence on the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine; not that they were directly 
instrumental in the origination of fundamental articles of 
the Christian faith but indirectly by their very antagonism 
they compelled the church to judge and deepen its dogma 
and give it even a more correct and definite form of state- 
ment. Ad hoc sunt haereses- ut fides habendo tentationem 
etiam habeat probationem (Tertullian). 


HISTORY OF DOCTRINES 

1. DEFINITION AND OFFICE 
If dogma is the definition of doctrine finally accepted 
and authoritatively laid down by the church, then the His- 
tory of Doctrines is the record of the gradual development 
and definite shaping of the contents of the Christian faith 
into doctrinal statements or dogmas. Its office is to trace 
the historical process in which divine truth has been un- 
folded and brought to definite form in the history of the 
church. The History of Doctrines therefore includes every- 
thing that has influenced the main current of doctrinal 
thought in each successive period and contributed to the 
final formulation of dogma, while individual opinions or 
speculations that had no bearing upon the cardinal move- 
ments of Christian doctrine or the entire doctrinal systems 
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of the teachers of the church do not come within the 
scope of the History of Doctrines. 

In tracing the historical development of dogma the 
History of Doctrines is very closely connected with the 
history of the church; but while Church History narrates 
the external course of doctrinal controversies, the History 
of Doctrines is confined to the dogmatic interest and busies 
itself with the internal process and development of doc- 
trinal controversies. 

As the History of Doctrines recounts the origin, de- 
velopment and formation of the dogmas it forms the 
historical background of dogmatics which exhibits the 
truth of Christianity in definite propositions and systematic 
order. 

2. MetTHop 

The History of Doctrines is a branch of Historical 
Theology and consequently its subject must be treated 
according to the methods of that science, i.e., (1) impar- 
tially: the material drawn from original sources must be 
critically examined and objectively presented; (2) prag- 
matically: the History of Doctrines is not merely the 
recital of the definitions of the church doctrine; it treats 
the developing process of the church doctrine as an in- 
ternal organism. To this end it must show the intercon- 
nection of all events that led directly or indirectly to the 
final formulation of the doctrine; (3) theologically: over 
against the rationalistic view which sees in the dogma 
nothing but what is purely human the History of Doctrines 
has to show that the substance of Christian doctrine is 
divine truth, logically developed, and only approximately 
expressed in scientific form. 

The customary method of dividing the History of Doc- 
trines into General and Special History will not be fol- 
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lowed in the present volume. The General History would 
exhibit, under successive periods, the history of Christian 
dogma as a whole, while the Special History under like 
divisions would treat the matter under the topics of sys- 
tematic theology. This method lacks real unity, inevi- 
tably involves repetitions and does not admit of a strictly 
historical treatment of the subject. It will be well, how- 
- ever to give a brief sketch of the characteristics of each 
period before entering upon the discussion of the historical 
development of those dogmas that are in the foreground 
in that period. 


3. THe History oF THE History oF DocTRINES 

Works upon the History of Doctrines are of a com- 
paratively late date. The Ancient Church was productive 
as regards the contents of the doctrinal system but had a 
dogmatical rather than historical interest in the development 
of Christian doctrine. The Medieval Church merely received 
the transmitted beliefs as stamped with the seal of church 
authority and therefore had no real interest in delineat- 
ing the historical process of the development of dogma. 
The church of the Reformation, by the controversies to 
which it gave rise, necessarily stimulated historical re- 
searches into the doctrines of the church, but the investi- 
gation of the History of Doctrines was not effected at 
once. It was not till the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the first genuine attempt to give an account of 
the historical development of the church doctrine was made 
by the Jesuit scholar, Dionysius Petavius in his work: 
“De theologicis dogmatibus” (Paris, 1644-50). In the 
Lutheran Church, the history of the doctrines in dispute, 
was discussed in the Magdeburg Centuries (an eccelesias- 
tical history of the first thirteen centuries) and in the great 
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systematical and polemical works of Chemnitz, Gerhard, 
Queenstadt, in which, however, stress is laid upon the 
agreement with eccelesiastical antiquity and not upon the 
historical development of dogma. J. S. Semler, whom 
Friedrich Tholuck pronounced “the father of the History 
of Doctrines,” showed in his “Historical Introduction to 
Baumgarten’s Glaubenslehre,”’ 1762, that the History of 
Doctrines must be separated from eccelesiastical history. 
According to Semler our science is merely a historical re- 
port of the various subjective opinions that men in various 
periods entertained concerning the Christian faith. Wil- 
helm Miinscher, influenced by Semler’s thought, wrote 
“Handbuch der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte,”’ 1797, 
only to 604, and “Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte,” 1811- 
19. Other works upon the History of Doctrines are Baum- 
garten-Crusius, “Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dogmenge- 
schichte,” 1832, and “Compendium,” 1840. Engelhardt, 
1839. Hagenbach, 1850. Ferd. Christ. Baur, “Lehrbuch,” 
1847, “Vorlesungen,” 1865-68. Marheinecke, 1849. Giese- 
ler, 1855. Neander, 1857. H. Schmid, from the point of 
view of evangelical Lutheranism, “Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte,” 1868, revised by Hauck, 1887. F. Nitzsch, 
1870. G. Thomasius, a conservative Lutheran in his creed, 
“Die Christliche Dogmengeschichte,” published by Bon- 
wetsch, 1886, revised by Seeberg 1889. A Harnack, “Lehr- 
buch der Dogmengeschichte,” 3rd ed. 1894, with strong 
theological tendencies of the Ritschlian School. Friedr. 
Loofs, “Leitfaden zur Dogmengeschichte,”’ 1889, 3rd ed. 
1894, written from the same general point of view as the 
work of Harnack. Reinhold Seeberg, “Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte,” 1913-23, 4 vols. and “Grundriss der Dog- 
mengeschichte,” 1901; the pre-eminence of the author in 
the field of original research, the conservatism of his views 
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and lucid presentation of the subject make Seeberg’s “Dog- 
mengeschichte” a work of extraordinary merit. 

We mention also « few of the many valuable mono- 
graphs on particular doctrines: Baur, “Lehre von der 
Versohnung,” 1838; “Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und 
Menschenwerdung Gottes,” 1841-43. Dorner: ‘“Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi,” 1845- 
54. Ritschl, “Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung 
und Versohnung”, vol. I, 3d ed., 1889 (die Geschichte der 
Lehre). 

Roman Catholic works, of recent date, on the History 
of Doctrines are by Klee, 1837 f., Schwane, 1862 ff., Bach, 
1873 ff. 

Of American authors we mention “A History of 
Christian Doctrine” by William G. T. Shedd, II vols. 9th 
ed. 1889, a discussion of the-leading topics of Christian 
doctrine down to the Socinian and Arminian systems, from 
the Calvinistic point of view. “History of Christian Doc- 
trine” by Henry C. Sheldon, II vols, 1886, is brought 
down to a recent date. “History of Christian Doctrine” 
by George Park Fisher, 1922, traces the history of theol- 
ogy down to the present day. 

English translations: Hagenbach, “Text Book of the 
History of Doctrines” translated by H. B. Smith, II vols, 
1861, 

Neander, “Lectures on the Hist. of Chr. Dogmas,” 
transl. by J. E. Ryland, II vols. 1882. 

Harnack, “History of Dogma,” transl. by Neil Bu- 
chanan, VII vols., London, 1895-1900; and “Outlines of the 
History of Dogma,” transl. by Edw. K. Mitchell, New 
York, 1893. 

Seeberg, ‘“Text-Book of the Hist. of Doctrines,” transl. 
by Charles E. Hay, complete in two volumes, 1905. 


FIRST PERIOD 


Rise and Development of Doctrine in the 
Patristic Age 


PART I 
Conception of Christianity in the Ancient Church 


I 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 

From the beginning the church was in full possession 
of the Christian truth, for it had the twofold heritage 
of the apostles: (1) the oral testimony concerning Christ 
through which alone the church was founded and built 
up at first, (2) the evangelical and apostolical writings 
given through the Holy Spirit to be an authoritative and 
infallible canon of the further development of the church. 
Yet, the church in the sub-apostolic age did by far not 
reach the depths and hights of the truth set forth in 
this twofold testimony, and the writings of the earliest 
Christian teachers that have come down to us lack the 
depth and power and clearness of conception that we find 
in the canonical writings of the New Testament. 

The written testimonies of the earliest ecclesiastical 
teachers are the Writings of the Apostolic Fathers, so 
called because they were believed to have been the per- 
sonal associates of the Apostles or of those who had been 
taught by the original Apostles. 

(1) The Epistle of Clement, a letter from the church 
of Rome to the church of Corinth, about 97. 
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(2) The Shepherd of Hermas, appeared in Rome, ac- 
cording to ancient tradition about 140-145. It is divided 
into visions, mandates and similitudes; its primary theme 
is repentance. 

(3) An Epistle from Alexandria in Egypt ascribed to 
Barnabas. Its date has been much debated (70; 96-98; 
117-118). Its central problem is the relation of Judaism 
to Christianity. In its spirit it is strongly anti-Judaistic. 

(4) The seven genuine Epistles of Ignatius, written 
about 110 on his journey from Antioch to Rome where he 
suffered martyrdom. Six of them were addressed to vari- 
ous churches, one of them to Polycarp. They are a testi- 
mony to the unity of the church analogous to the unity of 
the divine and human in Christ, and visibly exhibited in 
the episcopate. 

(5) The Epistle of Polycarp of Smyrna, a disciple of 
the Apostle John, to the Phillipians, between 112-118, em- 
phasizing the true Christian life in the church and warn- 
ing it against covetousness and an unbrotherly spirit. 

(6) The Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles of Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis, about 125, five books, known only 
through a few fragments in later writers. In glowing 
colors he portrays the millennial reign of Christ upon earth. 

(7) The Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve, written 
about 100-120, probably in Alexandria. Its only known 
Greek manuscript of 1056 was discovered in 1873 by the 
Greek bishop Philotheus Bryennius, and published in 1883. 
It consists of two distinct parts: (a) catechetical instruc- 
tion in Christian conduct, treated under the scheme of 
“two ways,” the way of life and the way of death; (b) a 
collection of church rules for discipline and worship. 

(8) The Second Epistle of Clement, the earliest extant 
Christian homily by an unknown author, about 150; its 
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theme is the Christian life as obedience to Christ’s precepts. 
Christ’s mission is that of a new law-giver and teacher 
of divine knowledge. 

Some of these writings enjoyed, for a time, quasi- 
canonical authority and were frequently read in the meet- 
ings of the churches. Toward the end of the second cen- 
tury, however, they were dropped from the recognized 
body of canonical Scriptures. 

Even though face to face with the oral and written 
testimony of the Apostles the Apostolic Fathers have not 
fully caught the apostolic meaning and have often obscured 
most distinctive features of the gospel; e.g., salvation 
through grace alone, faith, and forgiveness of sins suffer 
some eclipse, while the gospel is made a new law and 
good works are often regarded as a condition of salvation. 
The marked difference between them and the New Testa- 
ment writers is “one of kind, not of degree” and bears 
testimony to the divine origin of the writings of the 
Evangelists and Apostles. * It also shows that with the 
full possession of the divine truth there were not at once 
given the full intellectual apprehension and the definite 
form of the expression of the truth. It is here where the 
human factor in the development of Christian doctrine be- 
comes apparent. 

In order to explain this theological “retrogression”’ it 
must be borne in mind that in this period there was no 
unique religious authority, since the New Testament canon 
was not yet clearly defined. Not all books of the New 
Testament were universally received, while various other 
writings had attained to an equal authority with the ca- 
nonical books of the New Testament. It must also be 
remembered that Christianity, as something essentially 
new, entered a world that was foreign to its nature, and 
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that especially the Gentile Christians found it difficult to 
comprehend fully and at once the apostolic proclamation 
of the gospel. 
1 
RULES OF FAITH 

A brief summary of saving truth was soon laid down in 
the so-called “Rules of Faith” (regulae fidei) which at dif- 
ferent times in different churches assumed different shapes 
and forms. Their common substance, however, points to 
a common source which no doubt was the triune formula 
of baptism, Matth. 28:19. This-triune original early ex- 
panded into a brief statement of fundamental Christian 
truths. The formula thus enlarged was used as the bap- 
tismal confession of faith in the triune God and served as 
a basis of catechetical instruction. Out of the baptismal 
confession grew, no doubt, the so-called Apostles’ Creed. 
The story, first told by Ambrose about 380, that it was 
composed by the Apostles themselves, each of them con- 
tributing a portion, has no ground in history. Its original 
form cannot be reconstructed with any degree of certainty. 
This is to be explained from the fact that under the in- 
fluence of the Secret Discipline (arcani disciplina) of the 
church—concealment from the uninitiated of the more 
important parts of the divine service including the Creed 
and Lord’s Prayer—the Creed was committed to memory 
but not to writing. It is generally agreed that the oldest 
form of the Creed is the Old Roman Symbol. We know 
the Greek text from Marcellus of Ancyra, 337 or 338; 
and the Latin from Rufinus, a priest of Aquileia, who wrote 
a commentary on the Creed of his native city and com- 
pared it with the Roman Creed, about 390. Critics agree 
that the form of the Old Roman Symbol can be traced to 
the earliest years of the second century and that it gradu- 
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ally became the proto-type of all the creeds of the Western 
Church, but are divided as to its relation to Eastern forms; 
some maintain that the Eastern creeds were dependent 
on it, others that it derived its characteristic form from an 
Eastern arche-type. However that may be, all the facts 
and doctrines which it contains were taught in both the 
Eastern and Western Churches whether gathered up in a 
parallel creed form or not. 

The present text of the Apostles’ Creed as a complete 
whole may be traced back to a modified form which the 
Creed assumed at the close of the fifth century in Southern 
Gaul. But it was not till the eighth century that it is given 
in its completed form—probably revised officially in Rome 
—by the Benedictine missionary Pirminius, c. 730, about 
which time it had also superseded all the other forms in 
the Western Church. 

The Eastern Church knew nothing of a creed composed 
by the Apostles themselves; hence it felt more free about 
making changes and shaping creeds to circumstances es- 
pecially in the conflict with heretics. Thus the creeds in 
the Eastern Church were in a state of steady transition 
until the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed received final 
shape and sanction from the councils of Nice, 325, and Con- 
stantinople, 381. 

Ill. 
JEWISH CHRISTIANITY 

Since the Maccabean wars Judaism gradually degener- 
ated into pure legalism and formalism. The sect of the 
Pharisees aimed at keeping Israel separate from the sur- 
rounding heathenism and its own members from every- 
thing defiling. To this end they enjoined upon the people 
the strictest observance of the Mosaic law and “the tra- 
dition of the elders,” i.e. performance of rites and cere- 
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monies and punctilious attention to matters of outward 
conduct. Through this external observance, they held, a 
man is made righteous before God. Under the influence 
of the Pharisaic system with its righteousness of dead 
works, its narrow-minded pride of nationality and its carnal 
anticipations of Messianic times.the Jews rejected their 
true Messiah. Pharisaic tendencies continued even among 
many Gentile Christians. Over against these tendencies 
the Conference of the Apostles emphasized the independent, 
spiritual and universal character of Christianity. Never- 
theless there were still many who at least in the case of 
Jewish Christians demanded strict observance of the cere- 
monial law as necessary to salvation. Even in the great 
conflict of Paul with the Judaisers the Pharisaic element 
was not banished altogether from the Catholic Church. 
This Jewish element early constituted the heretical class 
called Ebionites (Hebrew pj}, poor men), originally 
a common name for all Christians, not derived from a pre- 
tended founder of the sect “Ebion,” (Tertullian) ; nor given 
them in reference to their low views of Christ (Origen), 
but adopted by them signifying their poverty. There is 
no sufficient ground for dividing the Ebionites into two 
separate and distinct classes, the Ebionites proper and the 
more moderate Nazarenes, for both names are applied by 
the Fathers to the same people, ie. Jewish Christians. We 
may, however, distinguish different types of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. The more moderate Ebionites accepted the virgin 
birth of Jesus, and did not hold the observance of the law as 
obligatory upon Gentile Christians. The more rigid Ebion- 
ites declared Jesus to be the son of Joseph and Mary, de- 
manded the observance of the law of all Christians alike, 
rejected Paul as an apostate from the Mosaic law, accepted 
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and used only a Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, and held 
extreme millenarian ideas. 

Before the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
centuries we find a considerable group of the sect marked 
by rigorous Essenic asceticism and Gnostic speculations. 
These are known as the Elkesaites, for they accepted as a 
revelation “the book of Elkesai.” It was claimed that an 
angel of terrible dimensions accompanied by the Holy 
Spirit, as a female angel of the same stature, had given 
the book to Elkesai. It taught that Christ, who had often 
appeared at earlier periods, was an angel born of human 
parents. The law is not annulled; especially necessary 
are Sabbath observance and circumcision. Baptism is to 
be repeated for the purification from all sins and the healing 
of wounds and diseases. The book also authorizes the 
practice of astrology and magic. 

The Pseudo-Clementine Writings, Homilies, Recognitions 
and Epitome, throw some light upon this phase of Jewish 
Christianity. The tendency of this literature is to show 
the essential identity of Christianity with Judaism. There 
is one God, the creator and righteous judge of the world. 
Christ is the true prophet; he is not God, but the son of 
God, since He sprang from a change in God. Circum- 
cision is given up; bloody sacrifices are rejected; the 
necessity of baptism for the remission of sins is main- 
tained; man’s free will is emphasized. Side by side with 
Christian and Jewish elements we find also pantheistic 
and dualistic ideas and strong ascetic tendencies, thus fore- 
shadowing the great religious syncretism in the church 
called Gnosticism. 

Over against the syncretistic Jewish Christianity the 
Christian Apologists laid emphasis upon the unique and 
universal character of Christianity. They showed from 
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Scripture itself the true relation of the two dispensations 
to each other and proved, especially from Old Testament 
prophecies and types concerning the Messiah, that Jesus 
was the true Messiah, and harmonized his divinity with 
monotheism by means of the doctrine of the trinity. 

Ebionite tendencies exerted no further influence on the 
development of Christian doctrine and were finally ab- 
sorbed by Mohammedanism. 


IV 
GENTILE CHRISTIAN GNOSIS 

The second form of opposition to Christianity during 
the first Christian centuries was Gnosticism. 

In order to understand the great Gnostic movement we 
must bear in mind the syncretistic tendency of the age. 
Skepticism had undermined and finally dissolved the tra- 
ditional religious beliefs of the ancient world. The in- 
fluence of oriental religious elements was strongly felt in 
Greek and Roman culture. These pagan ideas were eagerly 
absorbed, interpreted through, and harmonized with, phi- 
losophical ideas. In conformity with the spirit of the age 
the great ideas of Christianity were also compared and 
harmonized with Hellenistic and Jewish philosophy, and 
oriental theosophy. In Ebionism we have already noticed 
the syncretistic tendency of the age to force Christianity 
into the legalistic particularism of Pharisaism. In Gnos- 
ticism the syncretistic tendency was to amalgamate oriental 
theosophy and Hellenistic philosophy with Christianity in 
order to establish a universal religion. As many a Jew 
when he embraced the Christian religion wished to intro- 
duce Judaism into Christianity, so many a heathen wished 
to carry with him ethnic ideas dear to him and mingle 
them with Christian elements. 
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Gnosticism is usually characterized as an intellectual 
tendency chiefly concerned with philosophical speculation, 
the reconciliation of the Christian revelation with reason. 
The word “Gnosis” seems to point in the same direction. 
It is true the Gnostics drew largely from the philosophical 
systems of Plato and the Stoics and connected with their 
doctrines the charm of mystery claiming for themselves 
a deeper knowledge (yvéo) of divine things than was 
accessible to the uninitiated, but at the same time, in their 
task to solve the problems of religion, they were not only 
guided by speculative but by practical motives as well, 
and the means by which they sought to solve the problems 
were derived from oriental religions. Gnosticism, there- 
fore, is an essentially heathenish movement with a Hellen- 
istic philosophical tendency within the pale of Christianity. 

The first traces of Gnosticism are found already in the 
apostolic age. Gnostic ideas threatened especially the 
churches in Asia Minor as is evident from the Epistles to 
the Colossians and Ephesians, the Pastoral Epistles, II Peter, 
Jude and the Revelation of John. The heresies indi- 
cated in these New Testament writings seem largely Jewish 
in origin and combine ideas from Jewish and heathen 
sources with Christian truth. In dealing with the solution 
of the problem of evil they arrived either at dualistic 
asceticism or immoral antinomianism. They worshipped 
angels and allegorically explained the resurrection as some- 
thing past already. They denied the reality of the incar- 
nation. This heresy is combated in the writings of John 
and the Epistles of Ignatius. It is generally believed that 
this was the heresy of Cerinthus who taught that Jesus, 
the offspring of Joseph and Mary, was like his fellow men, 
tainted with sin, though more righteous than others. The 
Christ, however, was at baptism joined with him; and 
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these two continued together in the human body of Jesus. 
This Christ left Jesus again before the passion and became 
pure spirit. Ignatius cites Gnostic teachers, who tended 
to represent Christ’s earthly career and sufferings as only 
seeming (docetism), not real. 

To the same period belongs Simon Magus whose teach- 
ing, mingled with astrology and the arts of magic, gradu- 
ally took on the form of an elaborate Gnostic System. 
According to Acts 8: 10 his followers considered him “that 
power of God which is called great,” i.e. the chief emana- 
tion from the deity, and so entitled to divine worship. The 
adherents of Simon developed the’ Gnostic system of their 
master and Menander transplanted it to Antioch. 

From the beginning of the second century onwards 
these Gnostic errors became widespread among the Gentile 
Christians in Syria, Alexandria and Rome, and were still 
further developed in numerous Gnostic systems. The most 
prominent leaders of the Gnostic movement in the first 
half of the second centuries were: among the Syrian 
Gnostics, Saturninus or Satornilos; Basilides, one of the 
most conspicuous exponents of Alexandrian Gnosticism; 
and Valentinus, the most prominent leader of the Gnostic 
mevement, was brought up and educated in Alexandria, 
and taught in Rome about the middle of the second century. 

We cannot undertake to set forth and explain in detail 
the various Gnostic systems. The limits of this work permit 
only a brief examination of the general characteristics of 
Gnosticism : 

Gnosticism addressed itself to the same problem which 
lay at the foundation of all oriental religions—the relation 
of finite man to the infinite God. How can an imperfect 
world proceed from a perfect God? What is the relation 
of spirit to matter? How did evil enter the world? What 
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is evil? Almost all early thinkers were driven by these 
questions into some form of dualism. There are, they 
say, two worlds in sharp contrast with one another, the 
worlds of the good and of the evil, the worlds of light 
and of darkness, the spiritual world and the material world. 
The world of matter, which cannot be traced to God as 
a spirit, is evil; it was the world of the inferior God, the 
Demiurge, or God of the Jews. The material, the natural, 
being evil, is to be fought against. The spiritual must be 
freed from the world of matter. Indeed, the truly spiritual 
are already freed from and above it. Accordingly Chris- 
tianity, with its great idea of redemption, is to the Gnos- 
tics the world-renewing principle, but it is not redemption 
from sin and guilt, but deliverance of the spiritual from 
the material; it is not soteric but cosmic principle; and 
in spite of the fact that the Gnostics sought to elevate 
Christianity to the position of the universal religion they 
robbed Christianity as the one absolute religion of its fun- 
damental and essential elements. 

Dualism stamped itself upon the very person of Christ. 
In the different Gnostic Systems we find a manifold con- 
fusion of opinions as to Christ’s person, but they all agree 
that Christ was not God Incarnate in whom both natures 
are united in one person. Jesus is either a mere man with 
whom, for a time, the aeon Christ unites himself; or he 
is a heavenly aeon which assumed a body formed of psy- 
chical substance; but it was only the psychical Christ who 
suffered and was crucified; or he was human in appearance 
only, having no real human nature, but a wholly spiritual 
one; his sufferings were only apparent. Christ’s office as 
the Redeemer was not to atone for the sins of the world, 
but to bring knowledge to the world, especially Gnosis 
to the pneumatics. ‘This Gnosis brings redemption in that 
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it frees the pneumatic from the material and aids him to 
find his way to the upper world at death; hence no resur- 
rection of the body. Gnosis also leads to moral purifica- 
tion and a perfect life. Perfection shows itself in the con- 
tempt of the material world—the practical consequence of 
Gnostic dualism. This led some to adopt in theory and 
practice strict ascetic abstinence; others, convinced that 
they were free from and above matter and that therefore 
nothing could harm them, fell into wild libertinism. 


Summary of the characteristic doctrine of Gnosticism: 


(1) From the supreme God, the absolute and infinite being, 
the “ineffable One,” is to be distinguished the creator 
of the world, the Demiurge. 

(2) From the supreme God must likewise be distinguished 
the Oid Testament God, for the creator of the world is 
the God of the Jews. 

(3) Matter is eternal; it did not emanate from God, but 
the two stand dualistically opposed to each other. 

(4) The present world came into existence by a process of 
emanation or evolution. Fallen divinities, or spirits 
sank down into the world of matter, or evil which, 
previously insensible, was animated into life and ac- 
tivity. 

(5) Matter is identified with evil. 

(6) There is a natural and gradual unfolding of the divine 
potency, or emanation from the divine being. The 
products of emanation are called aeons which are 
thought to be the media of creation, development and 
redemption of the world. 

(7) The lowest and weakest of these aeons, the Demiurge, 
is the creator of the world. 
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(8) One of the highest aeons appears as the Redeemer 
in whom the celestial aeon and the human person are 
clearly to be distinguished. 

(9) His mission was the deliverance of the captive spiritual 
elements from matter by the imparting of knowledge. 

(10) The means of this deliverance are mystical rites, 
Gnosis and asceticism. 

(11) Mankind is divided into three different classes and 
so fitted for different destinies: the church is the 
congregation of the pneumatics or spiritual men, who 
are capable of Gnosis; the psychical are capable only 
of wions and will therefore obtain a lower degree of 
eternal bliss, while the /ylic or carnal are left in hope- 
less subjection to the powers of Satan. 

(12) The Christian eschatology as a whole is rejected. 
There is no room for the resurrection of Christ, nor 
the resurrection of the dead. The only thing to be 
expected from the future is the complete deliverance 
of the spirit from matter and its final return into the 
“pleroma.” 

Form and Significance of Gnosticism: The form of 
Gnosticism is not abstract speculation, but mystic religion 
based on revelation. All Gnostic sects boasted a mystic 
revelation and a deeply veiled wisdom, in no way accessible 
to the uninitiated. This secret and mysterious knowledge 
was not to be proved and propagated by scientific demon- 
stration. It was to be obtained only through initiation 
into the mysteries and believed by the initiated, and anx- 
iously guarded as a secret; hence the great importance 
of holy rites and sacred formulas, names and symbols. 
Casting aside altogether the Old Testament the Gnostic 
schools supported their doctrines by arbitrary and alle- 
gorical interpretation of the apostolic writings and by un- 
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written traditions of apostolic teaching and apocryphal gos- 
pels. Gnosis promised to raise its adherents far above the 
faith of ordinary Christians and aid them in obtaining a 
higher degree of morality. 

With all this, Gnosticism perverted Christianity basing 
it on ancient oriental theosophy. Jn the second century 
Gnosticism became the gravest of all dangers to Christian- 
ity. Substituting heathen speculation it claimed to be the 
universal religion. It promised spiritual renewal without 
true repentance through outward asceticism. It allured 
many by the charm of mystery connected with its doctrines. 


V. 
MARCION 

Marcion of Sinope in Pontus came to Rome, about 140, 
where he gained influence in the congregation. Here he 
also became acquainted with the Syrian Gnostic Cerdo 
whose speculations influenced the doctrinal views of Mar- 
cion. Soon his doctrines raised opposition. He withdrew 
from the Catholic Church and established in Rome a com- 
munity of his own. 

Marcion is often, mistakenly, reckoned among the Gnos- 
tics. With the Gnostics, it is true, he had in common 
dualism and asceticism, but he was not a Gnostic dreamer. 
Abstract questions on the origin of evil or on the essence 
of the Godhead interested him little. He was guided not 
by metaphysical but soteriological motives. He therefore 
emphasized the pure gospel and faith, not “knowledge,” 
as necessary to salvation. His idea was not to found, as 
other Gnostic teachers had done, a school for the learned 
and privileged. He proposed to reform the whole church 
through a return to the gospel of Christ, and to Paul. 
He wanted a Christianity untrammeled and undefiled by 
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association with Judaism. In the writings of Paul he found 
the irreconcilable antagonism between law and gospel, be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity. This antithesis formed 
the fundamental idea of his system. It led him to reject 
the Old Testament and to believe that Paul was the only 
true Apostle while the other Apostles had corrupted the 
gospel. He therefore created his own New Testament 
canon admitting, besides a mutilation of Luke’s Gospel, 
only an Apostolicon, containing ten Epistles of Paul. From 
these he had first eliminated all alleged Judaizing elements. 
Marcion’s Gospel begins with the words: “In the fifteenth 
year of the emperor Tiberius God descended in Capernaum 
and taught on the Sabbath.” His Christology was docetic 
and his code of morals ascetic. To explain the antagonism 
between law and gospel, Old and New Testament, he intro- 
duced a second God, the Demiurge, who was the creator 
of the world and the lawgiver, under whose curse the whole 
human race fell, since no one could keep the law. Then 
a higher God, hitherto unknown, of free grace resolved 
to redeem the condemned race of men. He sent his Son, 
who appeared in visionary body in the synagogue of Caper- 
naum. The Demiurge became angry with him and caused 
him to be crucified. 
Ma. 
THE CHURCH’S OPPOSITION TO GNOSTICISM 

The church most successfully met the great movement 
of Gnosticism and prevailed against it. The opposition 
was at first especially directed against Marcion and his ad- 
herents. Almost every Apologist from Justin onward takes 
some notice of him. The danger threatening the church 
from the Marcionites was the greater, since their master’s 
doctrine, though mixed with error, was more closely re- 
lated to true Christianity than that of the Gnostics. 
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The Antignostic Fathers rejected: 

(1) The separation of the creator of the world from 
the supreme God, and maintained that God is at once 
Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer. 

(2) The dualistic separation of matter and spirit. Good 
and evil cannot be explained by two antagonistic na- 
tural endowments. This would do away with man’s 
responsibility. According to the Gnostics sin was a 
physical necessity. The Apologists showed that it was 
a free act of man. 

(3) The docetic views of the Gnostics, and laid stress on 
the necessity of the Incarnation of the Logos. 

(4) The Gnostic conception of the resurrection, and cham- 
pioned the resurrection of the flesh. 

Indirectly Gnosticism was one of the most powerful 
factors in the development of Christian doctrine. Since 
the Gnostics used the standards of the church and pro- 
fessed to accept the common belief of Christians, the 
church was led to insist more and more upon its Bible, 
its own Bible, to determine with greater distinctness what 
Christianity is, and to define more clearly the fundamental 
doctrines of the church. 

WATS 
THE MONTANISTIC REFORMATION 

Montanus, a devotee of the worship of Cybele (accord- 
ing to Jerome), became a Christian and appeared as a 
prophet and reformer of Christianity in Pepuza in Phrygia, 
156. Joint with him were two prophetesses, Prisca and 
Maximilla. Montanus believed himself to be a passive 
instrument of the divine Spirit. “I am the lyre, and the 
Spirit is the plectrum that strikes the strings.” In the 
suppression of self-consciousness and submission to the 
Spirit as a will-less instrument he saw the proof of per- 
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fect prophecy. Since this type of prophecy was unlike 
that recorded in the New Testament the Montanists rightly 
called it “new prophecy.” His followers regarded Mon- 
tanus as the incarnation of the promised Paraclete. 

The Montanists did not consciously dissent from the 
dogmatic statements of the church. In opposition to the 
false universalism of Gnosticism they insisted that Chris- 
tianity alone is the true religion. They aimed at reform 
of the church’s practice. Claiming possession of the primi- 
tive gifts of the Spirit and insisting upon freedom of ut- 
terance under the influences of the Spirit Montanism was 
a protest against the deadness of officialism and ecclesias- 
tical authority. Moreover, with the increase of the church’s 
membership there came an accession of earthly interests. 
The lively expectation of the parusia gave place to other 
views. In opposition to the church’s worldliness Mon- 
tanism pointed to the near advent of Christ. Expectation 
of this great event should determine the entire life of the 
Christian. Hence strict fastings were enjoined. Virginity 
was strictly recommended and second marriages were dis- 
approved. Flight in persecution was forbidden and mar- 
tyrdom encouraged. Catholics were the “‘psychici’ as op- 
posed to the “spiritual”? followers of the Paraclete. 

The Montanist movement spread to the West and was 
regarded with favor in Southern Gaul, Rome, and especially 
North Africa where Tertullian became the most conspicu- 
ous convert to Montanism. 

Nevertheless, sharp opposition to the new prophecy 
arose. The church rejected the doctrine of the Montanists 
that the Paraclete had not come until now as unbiblical, 
and their legalistic requirements as destroying Christian 
liberty. Over against the Montanist proclamation of a new 
era of prophecy the church authoritatively declared that 
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revelation was closed and prophecy was at an end. The 
conflict, therefore, had an important influence upon the 
fixation of the New Testament canon. 

Montanism was gradually suppressed and finally driven 
out of the church. The followers of Tertullian were won 
back to the church by Augustine. 


VIL. 
THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 

The church founded by Christ was from the beginning 
the communion of the believers who have fellowship with 
Christ and with the brethren. From the first the different 
congregations were united by the bond of a common faith. 
But when danger of division in the church was threatening 
from heresies and sects the need to strengthen the bond 
of the unity in faith was strongly felt. Consequently the 
source of the common faith, the Scripture and the apos- 
tolic tradition gained more and more normative authority. 
When heretics attacked or misinterpreted Scripture, one 
would repair to the apostolic testimony and interpretation 
as found and preserved within the churches which the 
Apostles had founded. Especially the traditions of the 
church at Rome were early held in high esteem. Agree- 
ment with Rome’s traditions would warrant the trustworthi- 
ness of traditions, and the communion of all those, who 
shared the same faith and confession, constituted the One, 
Catholic Church, the marks of which were its apostolicity, 
catholicity, holiness and unity. 

Another important factor in the transformation of the 
general conception of the church was the growing influence 
of the episcopacy as the indispensable link for connecting 
the church with Christ. The uninterrupted succession 
of the bishops guaranteed the valid transmission of the 
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apostolic tradition, and secured the unity of the episcopacy 
and through it the unity of the church. The church, then, 
was no longer the communion of believers, an object 
of faith, but an outward organism of which the bishops 
were the representatives. What is true in regard to the 
church as the communion of believers, that out of the 
church no one could be saved; was now referred to the 
visible body, the outward organism of the church. 

We notice this transformation in the general concep- 
tion of the church at the beginning of the third century, 
though its first beginnings may be traced to Irenaeus who 
already attached great importance to the episcopate at- 
tributing to it a sure gift of grace for the custody of the 
truth. 

IX. 
TRADITION AND SCRIPTURE 
1. TRADITION AND CANON 

During the first decades of the church’s history, when 
eyewitnesses of the events of our Lord’s life and death 
and resurrection, and companions of the Apostles could 
personally testify to the gospel message, the necessity 
would not exist for a collection of the records of Christ’s 
life and doctrine or of the instructions of the inspired 
teachers of the church. But when at the end of the first 
century one and another of the early witnesses passed away, 
the oral traditions became corrupt and conflicting and men 
were forced to rely on the writings of the Apostles and 
their companions for an authoritative account of the words 
and deeds of the Master and his first disciples. 

Moreover, heretical parties, especially the Gnostic sects, 
used in their own interest the standards of the church, 
Scripture and tradition, misinterpreted and corrupted the 
New Testament and rejected the Old Testament. This, 
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too, demanded a clearer definition of what constituted the 
authentic documents of the Christian revelation. 

On the strength of the testimony of Christ and his 
Apostles for the divine authority of the Old Testament 
canon the church, from the beginning, recognized the Old 
Testament as authoritative Scriptures. The church ac- 
cepted without dispute the conclusions of the Jewish Synod 
of Jamnia, about 90, where the limits of the Hebrew canon 
were officially and finally determined. 

At what time the books of the New Testament were 
collected into a distinct volume and became known to the 
churches in that collected form, is not certainly known, 
but there is no doubt that it was very early. The so-called 
Muratorian Canon, composed about 170 or 180 (publ. by 
the Italian archaeologist L. A. Muratori, 1740), contained 
a list of the New Testament books except the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, I John, I and II Peter and the Epistle of 
James. From this as well as from the Canon of Marcion 
(140 or 150) we may conclude that about the middle of 
the second century there was used in the churches a collec- 
tion of N. T. books to which a canonical character was 
assigned. These were the four Gospels, Acts, 13 Pauline 
Epistles, I Peter and I John. (Homologumena). The Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, James, II Peter, II and III John, Jude 
and the Revelation were universally received after long 
hesitation. In the East it was especially through the 
efforts of Origen, Eusebius and Athanasius that the boun- 
dary of the N. T. canon was settled; in the West through 
the powerful influence of Augustine. The synod held at 
Hippo Regius, in 393, gave the first express definition of 
the N. T. canon in the form in which it has ever since 
been retained. This was ratified by the synods held at 
Carthage, in 397 and 419, under the lead of Augustine. 
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The doubts regarding the canonicity of the disputed 
books (Antilegomena) were based upon the uncertainty as 
to their apostolic origin. To determine the canonicity of 
a given book two tests were applied: (1) Was it of apos- 
tolic origin, or if not, did its author sustain such a relation 
to Apostles as to receive his book as on the same level 
with the writings of the Apostles? (2) Were its contents 
in keeping with apostolic teaching? To settle these ques- 
tions one had to consult the tradition of the church, es- 
pecially that of the apostolic mother churches. It was not 
till this had been done that councils stepped in to recognize 
and accept the results that had been thus obtained. It 
was, therefore, not from the authoritative decision of a 
council that the canonical books won their position and 
general reception but from the common perception every- 
where of the unimpeachable evidence, by which their apos- 
tolic origin was established. By the mature examination, 
deliberate judgment, and general consensus of the Christian 
church under the directing providence of God the canon 
of the New Testament was formed in the same gradual 
manner as the canon of the Old Testament. 


Although tradition played an important part in fixing 
the canon, yet it was not placed above the canonical Scrip- 
tures. The two continued, no doubt, to be regarded as the 
same in substance. In refuting the pagan errors of the 
Gnostics who rejected some of the books of the Scripture, 
and distorted the rest by their false interpretation, the 
church often had to repair to tradition in order to main- 
tain the true Scriptures and the true exposition of them. 
But in the Arian controversy the question was not of ex- 
cluding some pagan element but of encountering an ad- 
versary who like orthodox theology itself stood on Bib- 
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lical ground and whose opposition invited appeal to the 
written oracles rather than to tradition. 

In general, the contents of Scripture and of Catholic 
tradition were considered to be essentially coincident; 
where, however, Scripture conflicted with tradition, Scrip- 
ture was to be followed; where tradition conflicted with 
tradition, either Scripture decided or that tradition which 
possessed the three criteria of valid doctrine: wuniversitas, 
antiquitas, and consensio, i.e. it must have been accepted 
everywhere, always, and by all. This final definition of the 
idea of true tradition was given by Vincentius of Lerinum 
in his Commonitorium (434): magnopere curandum est, 
ut id teneamus, quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
creditum est. 
2. INSPIRATION 

The ancient Church Fathers emphasized the divine 
origin of the Scriptures as the sufficient and infallible 
source of divine truth. The fact of inspiration of the canon 
as a whole as well as of each individual book was presup- 
posed, but as to its nature wé find already in the writings 
of the early teachers of the church various views or 
theories. 

The Fathers accepted the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment after the Greek and Jewish mode of conceiving it 
which represented the human mind as entirely passive in 
it. The writers of the O. T. were in a state of ecstasy 
or trance, and were unconscious of what they wrote or 
spoke. We have an example of this in the Alexandrian- 
Jewish legend of the composition of the Septuagint by 
seventy, or more exactly seventy-two, inspired writers 
translating independently, but miraculously attaining iden- 
tical results. According to Philo “the understanding that 
dwells in us is ousted on the arrival of the divine Spirit, 
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but is restored to its own dwelling when that Spirit departs, 
for it is unlawful that mortal dwell with immortal.” 

The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, so far as 
they express any theory, approximate to Philo’s conception. 
The prophets were only passive, though not unconscious 
instruments in the hands of the revealing God; his pens 
rather than his penmen; every word was given them by 
God. The soul of the inspired writer is compared to a 
musical instrument which the Holy Spirit uses, as the 
flute-player breathes into the flute; or a harp or lyre, and 
the Holy Spirit the plectrum; or the writer was the vase, 
and the Holy Spirit filled it. Although the church was 
averse to the Montanist view that the state of inspiration 
is a state of ecstacy, in which sensation and self-conscious- 
ness are wholly lost, yet the general tendency was to regard 
the sacred writers as passive organs and inspiration as 
extending not merely to the contents but also to the form 
employed. Only in this way, the Fathers thought, was the 
infallibility of the divine revelation secured. There were, 
however, among the Fathers some who recognized beside 
the divine agency also a human factor in the production 
of the Apostolic writings. Irenaeus already made the 
quality of Paul’s style depend on his mental characteristics. 
According to Origen inspiration elevates and quickens the 
natural faculties of the agent. There are also degrees of 
inspiration among the sacred writers. He also distinguished 
between the substance of revelation, which is always true, 
and the language in which the writers clothe their reve- 
lations; between the thoughts which are inspired, and the 
words which are not. 

In the School of Antioch, espcially under the influence 
of its chief leader, Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428), the 
human side in the production of Biblical revelation was 
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made prominent. In contrast with the mystico-allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture prevailing in the Alexandrian 
School, Theodore based interpretation on the given gram- 
matical and historical conditions. Augustine, though not 
blind to the human side of the Scriptural writings, stressed 
Biblical inerrancy so emphatically that he seemed to ex- 
clude any human factor in the composition of the Scrip- 
tures; and Gregory the Great called the writers of Scrip- 
ture the “calami” of the Holy Spirit. The difference in 
style and diction of the various writers compelled critical 
scholars like Chrysostom and Jerome to recognize the 
human element in the Scriptures, but they never questioned 
the fact of the inspiration of the divine word. 

The Fathers of the Ancient .Church, then, were all 
agreed that the Scriptures were inspired, but differed in 
their views as to the “how.” Some maintained that the 
state of inspiration is the state of ecstacy, or at least a state 
from which all human agency is to be excluded. Others 
recognized the human element in the Biblical writings 
though they never questioned the divine origin nor the in- 
errancy of the Scriptures. 


3. INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 

In interpreting the Scriptures it was only natural to 
consult tradition i.e. the testimony of those who followed 
the Apostles. In opposition to heresies it became cus- 
tomary to give connected statements of the main points 
embraced in the traditional teaching and to interpret Scrip- 
ture through the Rule of Faith, the chief certificate of the 
true apostolic teaching. This did not preclude sound exe- 
gesis; it only precluded interpretation “contra regulam.” 
When heretics began to interpret and distort Scripture 
there was naturally an incentive to compare Scripture with 
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Scripture, and to seek that interpretation which agreed 
best with the body and texture of the sacred volume. 

It was in Alexandria where Christian teaching very 
early assumed the form of a regular catechetical institu- 
tion. In scriptural interpretation, however, the Alexan- 
drian School followed Philo in his allegorizing method. 

The Fathers of Antioch adhered to hermeneutical 
maxims insisting more on the so-called grammatico- 
historical sense of the Scriptures than on their moral and 
allegorical meaning. 

The contemporary exegetical production of the Latin 
Fathers were neither as extensive nor as important as those 
of the East. 

Allegorical interpretation was a most palpable fault in 
early exegesis throughout the Greek Church, and the Latin 
Church was by no means altogether free from it. 


X. 
THE CHURCH'S THEOLOGY. 

It was in defending Christian truth against the assaults 
of paganism and Judaism from without, and against the 
opposition of Gnosticism from within that the church had 
to unfold and ultimately establish Christian truth. This 
gave rise to the church’s theology. 

The Apotocists, of course took the lead, for they first 
of all defended Christianity against the attacks from with- 
out. They themselves, being Gentile Christians and under 
the influence of the civilization of the age, were bent on 
harmonizing Christian truth with Hellenistic philosophy. 
They conceived of Christian truth as a new and improved 
philosophy and consequently failed to give Christianity its 
full value as the religion of salvation. In their writings 
against Judaism, of which there is only extant Justin’s 
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Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, they showed the fulfillment 
of the Old Testament prophecies and types. Over against 
paganism they not only defended Christianity rebutting 
charges of atheism, cannibalism and sexual promiscuity 
(Athenagoras, about 170, and Justin Martyr), but also 
made counter attacks on the folly and vanity of paganism 
and on the shamefulness of obscene myths (Tatian, about 
153), and showed the inferiority and insufficiency of pagan 
philosophy which cannot satisfy the seeker after truth 
(Justin Martyr, b. about 100). The latter sees the truths 
of the Christian religion to a certain extent foreshadowed 
through the Logos in the religious philosophies—truths 
which in Christianity are guaranteed by the manifestation 
of the Logos in the person of Christ. It is, therefore, not 
Christ’s redemptive work, but the teaching of Jesus which 
holds the central place in Justin’s thoughts. 

The intellectual interest was still more prominent in 
THE ALEXANDRIAN CATECHETICAL SCHOOL which developed 
itself into a theological seminary. The first celebrated 
teacher in the theological school was Pantaenus, about 185. 
Through his successor Clement (retired 202) and especially 
Origen (d. 254) the school reached the highest attainments 
in speculative theology. Under the leadership of Origen’s 
pupil Dionysius it continued to flourish; under his suc- 
cessors Gregory Thaumaturgus and Pamphilus it lost more 
and more its influence until, gradually, it sank down into 
a school for children. 

The principal task of the Alexandrian School was to 
set forth the truth of Christianity through Hellenistic 
philosophy and to show that Christianity is the highest 
philosophy. Therefore the Alexandrian teachers distin- 
guished between ziors, the simple confidence in the facts 
of revelation; this kind of faith is sufficient for the renewal 
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and salvation of man, and yvaos, a deeper insight in the 
mysteries of revelation. Faith is perfected by knowledge. 
Faith is the outward acceptance of scriptural truth in the 
literal sense; but “gnosis” is the inward apprehension and 
comprehension of truth in the spiritual sense; this is the 
true gnosis in opposition to the false gnosis of the Gnostics. 
The object of both faith and knowledge is the Logos. 
Around the Logos centered the speculations of the Alexan- 
drian theologians. They blended the Logos idea of the 
fourth Gospel with that of Philo and the Alexandrian- 
Jewish philosophy. The Logos is the Divine Reason, the 
Mediator between God and world, the organ of all reve- 
lation in history. Hence he was in the world before Christ 
as Adyos omeppatixds. All that is true and beautiful in the 
Greek philosophers must be traced to the activity of the 
Logos before his incarnation. Accordingly, Greek philos- 
ophy contained already Christian elements and was there- 
fore a preparation for the Christian truth. This Logos 
became incarnate in Christ and therefore Christianity is 
absolute truth and true philosophy. 

Origen has formed these ideas into a system in his 
great and comprehensive work zepi dpyav, the earliest sys- 
tematic treatise on doctrinal theology, which has come 
down to us, with the exception of a few Greek fragments, 
in the translation of Rufinus, De Principiis. Origen was 
both a philosophical idealist and an orthodox Christian. 
As a speculative philosopher he transmutes the whole con- 
tents of the faith of the church into ideas permeated with 
Neoplatonism. As an orthodox traditionalist he holds very 
positively to the faith of the church. In his work, De 
Principiis, before stating his own doctrinal conclusions, 
he refers to the teaching of the church, the Rule of Faith, 
and to the Scriptures. The Scriptures, however, are to 
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be interpreted spiritually. Origen applied Plato’s distinc- 
tion of body, soul and spirit to the Scriptures, admitting 
in them a somatic or literal, a psychic or moral ard a pneu- 
matic or spirtual or mystical sense. The third sense is 
open only to “the perfect,” the cultured believer. Origen 
believes that the apparent discrepancies of the Evangelists 
can be explained only by means of the spiritual sense. 
For his allegorical method of interpretation he appeals 
tOiE TOV, 22: 20-21. 

In the first three books of his De Principiis he presents 
the whole content of his teaching: (1) God and his unfold- 
ing: (2) the fall of spirits and its consequences; (3) re- 
demption and universal restoration. In the fourth book 
he treats of the divinity of the Scriptures and deduces 
rules for their interpretation. 

God is an incomprehensible, unchangeable and spiritual 
Being, the absolute causality of all that is good. He is 
always active and therefore he exists never alone. God 
and the world are co-eternal. He is the cause of the world. 
Creation is not a Gnostic emanation, but an eternal act 
of God i.e. in eternity past. 

The mediator between God and the world is the Logos. 
As God is the cause of the world, so he is the begetter 
of the Son. The Logos proceeds from the Father as the 
will proceeds from the mind in man. This does not imply 
a partition or division of divine essence nor a sensuous 
emanation from the essence of the Father. The Logos 
generated of the Father, and this generation is eternal. 
The immutability of God requires the eternity of the Logos, 
ovk qv, Ore odk Av. There was not (a time) when he was not. 
He is the Son and of the same essence with God, épuoovaus. 

In relation to God the Son is a copy of the original 
and as such inferior to that (subordinationism). Though 
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époovows 7H Oe he is at the same time called xriopa, a 
creature, in one place even “the most ancient of all creatures.” 
But the Logos is infinitely above the creation; the Father 
is equally exalted above the Son. We see, then, that in 
Origen’s teaching on this topic Athanasian and Arian 
views are blended; and in later times both the orthodox 
and the Arians appealed to his teaching. 


The same view of subordination we notice again 
in the relation of the Holy Spirit to Father and Son. 
Though like the Son he has a personal existence and is 
uncreated, yet since all things have come into existence 
through the Logos it follows that the Holy Spirit is the 
first of the spirits begotten from the Father through the 
Son. There is also a subordination as to the sphere of his 
operations. The influence of the Father extends to all, 
since all derive their existence from him. The Logos is 
active in all rational beings, the Holy Spirit alone in the 
souls of the saints. 


The Holy Spirit was the first product of the Logos. 
But from eternity the Logos also created, prior to the 
creation of matter, a limited number of finite spirits 
whose freedom of will was inseparable from their exis- 
tence. Because of their apostacy the material world was 
created as a school of discipline and purgation for the 
fallen spirits who became souls, (they cooled down into 
souls; Origen derives yx from yydw) and were clothed 
with material bodies as a punishment for their sin. They 
are now passing through a disciplinary process in order 
to be restored to their pre-existent condition. Since, ac- 
cording to Origen, souls were stained with sin in a former 
state and thus enter into the world in a sinful condition 
and since even in this life sin is a voluntary election of 
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evil, there is no place in his system for original, i.e., in- 
herited sin. 

In order to save fallen men it was necessary for the 
Logos to become incarnate. How could the Logos, who 
is of the same essence with the Father, appear on earth? 
There was a pure, unfallen, pre-existent spirit, who steadily 
cleaved to the Logos, and thus merited to become in due 
time the human soul of Christ. This is in fact not a real 
incarnation, but only an indwelling of God in man, It is 
the body or the soul of Christ that suffers, not the Logos. 
After the ascension the human is absorbed in the divine. 

Christ’s redemptive work is chiefly that of a teacher, 
lawgiver and exemplar. It extends to all first through the 
natural and revealed law, and then through the gospel which 
is conceived of as essentially a nova lex. 

There is a deeper revelation in the gospel through 
the mysteries 1.e. the sacraments, for such as are spiritually 
prepared to receive them. The sacraments are symbols. 
Baptism is a symbol of the purifying power of the divine 
Logos. The elements in the Eucharist are symbols of the 
word which nourishes and delights the heart. 

Christ is all this for us because he has first delivered 
us from the powers of evil and reconciled us to God. Christ’s 
sacrifice has, therefore, also a prominent place in his re- 
demptive work. His death was a ransom paid to Satan 
and a sacrifice for sin offered to God. 

The final object and end of Christ's work is the deliv- 
erance of the spirit from its unnatural union with the sensual. 

Immediately at death the righteous enter paradise, a 
state of blessedness, but where they are still under train- 
ing advancing from knowledge to knowledge until they 
meet Christ. The wicked pass through a process of purt- 
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fication by the fire of punishment—fire being a symbol of 
the pain of conscience. 

Finally all created spirits, including Satan and the 
demons, are purified and restored to live in full vision of 
the Godhead. However, a shadow is cast upon this resto- 
ration of all things by Origen’s fear that incalculable free 
will may again depart from God. 

Despite many inconsistencies and errors in Origen’s theo- 
logical system—(allegorical interpretation; eternal crea- 
tion; pre-existence of souls; free will of man; relation of 
Son to Father; co-essential and subordinate; denial of 
original sin; Christ’s death a ransom to Satan; spiritualiz- 
ing of sacraments; intermediate state; final restoration of 
all)—his theology prepared the way for the later dogmas, 
such as those of the Trinity, Holy Spirit, person of Christ, 
eternal generation and incarnation of Christ. All the later 
parties in the church learned from him and found some- 
thing congenial in his writings. In stating Christianity 
in terms of philosophy Origen did not furnish milk for 
babes. But it was just in this form that his theology suc- 
ceeded in striking the death blow against heretical Gnos- 
ticism. 

THE WESTERN THEOLOGIANS did not conceive of Chris- 
tianity as a new philosophy, but as a new life, a new 
relation between man and God. Therefore they did not 
set a true gnosis against a false one, but they emphasized 
tradition as the actual possession of truth in the church. 
Faith was to them not, in the first place, knowledge of 
divine truth, but the way to the salvation of the soul. 

The most prominent representative of this theology was 
Tertullian (160-222) a man of great originality and genius, 
distinguished by a lively imagination, wit, keenness and 
varied learning. Once a Christian he was determined to 
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be so with all his soul. Having experienced the renewing 
and transforming power of Christianity in his own life 
he conceived of Christianity as something entirely new in 
the world and altogether different from human wisdom. 
Tertullian is after Augustine the greatest of the ancient 
church writers of the West. In his apologetic, polemic 
and dogmatic writings he maintains the insufficiency of 
the apostolic Scriptures, since heretics, at any time, may 
pervert them, and asserts the authority of tradition and 
appeals to the Rule of Faith. 

After Tertullian, Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (d. 258) 
the champion of episcopacy, had great influence in North 
Africa. His teachings were of special importance in ref- 
erence to the doctrine of the church, church government 
and discipline, while the writings of the Latin Fathers 
Commodianus, Lactantius and ‘Arnobius were of little or 
no significance for the later development of Christian doc- 
trine. 

One of the most distinguished authors and theologians 
representing both the Eastern and Western Churches was 
Irenaeus, a disciple of Polycarp. He spent the earlier years 
of his life in Asia Minor. At the time of the persecution 
of the Gallic Church under Marcus Aurelius (177) he was 
presbyter, later bishop, at Lyons. (d. about 202). He 
keeps the safe middle path between Eastern and Western 
theology. In his Refutation of the false Gnosis (Adversus 
Haereses) he rejects the fanciful and arbitrary Gnostic 
speculation and maintains the realistic substance of Chris- 
tianity. The foundation upon which he bases his argu- 
ments consists in the episcopate as the safeguard of truth, 
the canon of the Old and New Testaments, and the Rule 
of Faith. His conception of Christ and his redemptive 
work rises not above that of the Apologists. He looks 
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upon the Logos not as the “reason” but as the “word” 
of God, as did the writer of the fourth Gospel. Redemp- 
tion through the incarnate Christ is given the central 
place in his system. 

At the end of the second and the beginning of the third 
centuries we find the church maintaining the true char- 
acter of Christianity over against the opposition from 
without and within. The church is well grounded in the 
common confession of faith appealing to oral tradition 
and the canonical Scriptures as the two equally authori- 
tative sources of truth. We have had occasion to observe 
the various attempts of the teachers of the Ancient Church 
at a scientific presentation and theological formulation of 
the divine truth. The church’s theology is now well pre- 
pared to enter upon the task of the theological elaboration 
and dogmatic formulation of the church’s doctrines. 


PART II 


DOCTRINAL CONSTRUCTION IN THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH 


if 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 

The Ancient Church occupied herself first with the 
solution of the problems of theology in the strict sense. 
She approached the problem not from speculative motives 
as though she had in the first place to deal with the ques- 
tions pertaining to God, the Father, or the Trinity. The 
church concentrated her interest first of all on the doctrine 
of the person of Christ; and here it was the divinity of 
Christ that first engaged the church’s attention, and in 
the attempts to reconcile Christ’s divinity with the idea 
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of monotheism the church had also to give theological def- 
inition concerning the Father and the Trinity. 

The divinity of Christ was not the goal but the start- 
ing point of theological development. The church did not 
accept and believe the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
because and after the church’s theology had set forth 
and defined that doctrine, but from the beginning the 
church believed in the only begotten Son of God. The 
Rule of Faith as well as the Apostolic Fathers asserted the 
true divinity and humanity of Christ. Likewise did the 
whole life of the church, her religious worship, her hymns 
and festivals, bear testimony to the divinity of Christ. 

The Apologists acknowledged the divine person of Christ 
without any limitation. His divinity was asserted; but then 
the question arose: Who is Jesus Christ, the Lord? What 
is his relation to the Father? Linking Christian theology 
with the philosophical theology of. antiquity the Apologists 
answered: Jesus Christ is the divine Logos. The Logos 
is the reason immanent in God, Adyos evdidBeros the coun- 
sellor of God, ovpBovdros. When God determined to create 
the world he sent forth the Adyos from himself as the 
Aoyos mpodopixos, and so he is the first begotten and only 
begotten of God. On the other hand, he is the zporov 
yévvnpa Of the Father and subordinate to him. 

Though asserting that Christ is the essential hypostatic 
word, eternally spoken or begotten by the Father, the in- 
terpreter of God, uncreated, the creator of the world, 
Irenaeus, too, is not free from the errors of subordina- 
tionism. 

We see, then, that the provisional answer of the Apolo- 
gists to the question: Who is Christ, the Lord? did not 
solve the problem implied: the problem of the trinity of 
the divine persons in the unity of the Godhead, and that 
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of the union of the divine and human natures in the per- 
son of Christ. A solution of the former was attempted 
in the Monarchian and Arian controversies; of the latter, 
in the Christological controversies. 


i 
MONARCHIANISM 

The assertion of the distinct personality and the perfect 
equality of the Father and the Son demanded clear defini- 
tion. In the attempt at defining the two it could easily 
come to this that the one was emphasized to the cost 
of the other. 

Toward the end of the second century there arose within 
the church two tendencies opposing the doctrine of an 
independent personal subsistence of the Logos and identi- 
fying the divine in Christ with God himself. The opposi- 
tion arose out of fear that this doctrine endangered the 
absolute unity (monarchia) of the Godhead. The theory 
was therefore styled Monarchianism. According to their 
different conceptions of the person of Christ the Monarchi- 
ans fall into two classes. In order to hold fast to the 
unity of the Godhead the one abandons the divinity of 
Christ, holding Christ to be a mere man chosen of God, 
in whom the Holy Spirit dwelt in a quite unique sense, 
(dynamistic or adoptionist Monarchianism) ; it resembles 
the Ebionite view. The other, maintaining Christ to be a 
manifestation of God himself, abandons the personal dis- 
tinctions and confounds the persons of the Father and the 
Son, (modalistic Monarchianism) ; it resembles the docetic 
view. 

1. Dynamic MoNARCHIANISM 

The first representative of dynamic Monarchianism was 

Theodotus, the Fuller, who came to Rome from Byzantium 
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about 190. He held that Christ though born of a virgin 
was a mere man yet one of highest virtue and piety. His 
divinity was only a power communicated to him at his 
baptism. This view was also held by Theodotus, the Money 
Changer, about 210, aad Artemon about 235. 

In this class of Monarchians are improperly reckoned 
the Alogt. They rejected the doctrine of the Logos but did 
not deny the divinity of Christ. 

This type of Monarchianism was more fully developed 
by Paul of Samosata, patriarch of Antioch (260-272). 
He held that Jesus was a mere man miraculously born. 
Inspired by the Logos he gradually rose to the divine 
dignity, so as to be worthy of the name of God. Paul’s 
Monarchianism is of the adoptionist type. His theory may 
be summed up as follows: Father, Son and Spirit are 
the one God. Both, the Logos and the Holy Spirit, are 
impersonal. The Logos, who may be called Son or Wis- 
dom, is an impersonal attribute of the Father and can 
never become a concrete manifestation. Christ was not 
before Mary but received from her the origin of his being. 
From his birth he was anointed with the Holy Spirit 
whereby a union of Christ with God was effected, a moral 
union in the will and in love, that was carried to such a 
perfection of holiness that he was adopted by God and 
exalted to divine dignity. “He inherited the name which 
is above all names, the prize of love and affection vouch- 
safed in grace to him.” 


2. Mopar MonarcHIANISM 
The modalistic Monarchians stressed the true divinity 
of Christ, and, since they held fast to the unity of the 
Godhead, they confounded the persons maintaining that 
the names “Father” and “Son” were only different desig- 
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nations of the same subject. This type of Monarchianism 
was the more dangerous, since the church also taught 
and emphasizes the divinity of Christ and the homoousia. 

The first prominent representative of this type of Mo- 
narchianism was Pravxeas, a confessor from Asia Minor, 
who brought his doctrine to Rome about 190. He taught 
that Christ was only a theophany. The Father became Son, 
the Father was born, the Father suffered (Patripassian- 
ism). In support of his theory he appealed to such pass- 
ages as Is. 45:5 “I am the Lord and there is none else, 
there is no God beside me.” John 10: 30 “I and the Father 
are one.” John 14:9 “he that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father’; v. 11 “I am in the Father and the Father in 
me.” There is a certain inconsistency in Praxeas’ view 
as in the one person he distinguishes the two, Father 
and Son; filius patitur, pater vero compatitur. 

The patripassian view obtained fresh support in Rome 
under Zephyrinus and Callistus about 215 from certain 
followers of Noétus of Smyrna. 

A more conciliatory patripassian view was expounded 
somewhat later by Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia. He 
distinguished between the divine person which is strictly one, 
the Father, and the divinity of Christ which was not his 
own but that of the Father committed to him in the in- 
carnation. This view forms a connecting link between 
the Patripassians and the Sabellians who also held that 
the Son did not pre-exist as a divine person distinct from 
the Father and that the Father after the incarnation as- 
sumed the special mode of existence as Son. 

Sabellius, of Libyan origin, spent some time at Rome 
early in the third century. He did not only identify the 
Father with the Son, but developed and elaborated a regular 
trinitarian system. The unity, 4 povds, of the Godhead has 
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been active in three apparently consecutive manifestations, 
mpoowra,—in the apdcwrov of the Father as creator and 
lawgiver, from the creation of the world; in the zpécwmov 
of the Son as redeemer, from Christ’s incarnation; and 
in the zpéowmoy of the Spirit, as the giver of light, from 
the day of the ascension. Accordingly, the Father is the 
same as the Son, and the Son the same as the Spirit, three 
names thus being attached to one and the same Being. 
This Being he also named Son-Father, viorarwp. And yet, 
God was not Father and Son and Spirit at the same time, 
but assumed three distinct successive forms of manifesta- 
tion comparable to the tripartite nature of man, body, soul 
and spirit, or to the sun which manifests itself as a heavenly 
body, as a source of light and a source of warmth. As 
Christ possessed personality only in his historical appear- 
ance in the flesh, that personality neither existed previous 
to his incarnation, nor does it continue to exist now in 
heaven. 


3. THE CHURCH’s OpposiITION TO MONARCHIANISM 

The church recognized the errors of both forms of 
Monarchianism and rejected especially the heresy of Paul 
of Samosata. He was excommunicated and deposed at a 
synod at Antioch, probably 268; the sentence did not take 
effect until late in 272. Sabellius’ influence was more 
strongly felt in the East than in the West. In Rome he 
was excommunicated by Callistus, but his party continued 
to subsist there for a considerable time afterwards. In 
the East his doctrine, which underwent various modifica- 
tions, was violently controverted by many bishops, notably 
by Dionysius of Alexandria. 

In opposition to Monarchianism the Eastern Church 
stressed the union of the Son with the Father, while the 
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Western Church asserted the personality of the Son dis- 
tinct from the Father. 

In the West Tertullian took the lead contending against 
Praxeas. According to Tertullian there is one divine sub- 
stance in which three persons subsist. The Son is, there- 
fore, one with the Father in substance, but he is also a 
personality distinct from the Father. “He proceeds forth 
from God, and in that procession he is generated, so that 
he is the Son of God, and is called God from unity of 
substance with God.” Tertullian rejects the Logos theory 
of the philosophers. According to him the Logos is the 
Son, an independent person, begotten by God. “There was 
a time when the Son was not.” The Son had a beginning 
and in a certain sense the Father precedes him. 

In refuting Monarchianism Tertullian had to stress 
the distinct personality of the Son, but at the same time 
he had to hold fast to the unity of the Godhead. Two 
co-ordinate divine persons would seem to destroy the divine 
unity, but a second person proceeding from and subordinate 
to the first seemed less antagonistic to unity. Hence to 
meet this double demand Tertullian, and the writers who 
followed him, fell into the subordinationist error. 


The tract of Novatian, De Trinitate, about 250, strongly 
reflects the Tertullian view of subordinationism. Hippolytus, 
about 230, also conceived the relation of the Son to the 
Father in the mode of subordinationism. When the Father 
desired to create the world he begot the Logos out of 
his own substance. 


We note, then, that the Western theologians were con- 
cerned to assert clearly the distinct personality of the Son. 
They discarded the philosophical conception of the Logos. 
They used the word “Son” rather than “Word,” in order 
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to denote the personal existence of the Logos, but they 
did not maintain his eternal personal subsistence. 


In the East we note a different thought in connection with 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. Clement of Alexandria 
emphasized the essential unity of the Godhead to such 
an extent that although he affirmed the distinction of Father 
and Son he also, in some passages, obliterates the personal 
distinction. The Logos is co-existent with the Father and 
is said to undergo no change; hence Clement rejected the 
distinction between the Adyos éSidberos and zpodopuds. The 
Holy Spirit is also spoken of as a distinct hypostasis, but 
Clement is not clear as to the relation of the Holy Spirit 
to the Father and the Son. 


Origen goes a step forward. He harmonizes the distinct 
personality of the Son with the divine unity in that he 
maintains the timeless, eternal generation of the Son. God 
is eternally a Father, and “as the light cannot be without 
its brightness, so God can never have been without the 
Son, the brightness of his majesty.” But though the Son 
is co-eternal and co-essential with the Father, he is God 
“in a derived sense.” He is 6eés, while the Father alone 
is God, 6 §eds, in the most eminent sense. 


This view of subordinationism led to new misunder- 
standings and far-reaching controversies. On the other 
hand, the first attempts were made at a scholarly interpre- 
tation of the traditional doctrines of the church: the Son’s 
divinity and unity in essence with the Father, and the dis- 
tinct personality of the Son. But there still remained the 
difficult task of reconciling the two conceptions. The church 
had yet to pass through a long struggle of opposition and 
controversies until these doctrines were clearly defined and 
formulated and as such officially accepted. 
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III. ARIANISM AND THE HOMOOUSIA OF 
THE SON. 
1. ARIANISM 

During the period in which the church was agitated by 
the great controversies upon the doctrine of the divinity 
and personality of Christ, theological scholarship was ex- 
ceedingly flourishing and prolific. The great theologians 
of the Eastern Church, such as Athanasius (d. 373), the 
three Cappadocian Fathers: Gregory of Nazianzen (d. 390), 
his older friend, Basil the Great, bishop of Caesarea (d. 
379), and Basil’s younger brother, the deep thinker, Gregory 
of Nyssa (d. 394), and in the West, Hilary of Poitiers 
(d. 367), opposed a tendency that would introduce ration- 
alistic, mythological and polytheistic elements into Chris- 
tianity, and defended the central doctrine of Christianity 
with piety as well as intelligence. 

Between the two opposing tendencies there was also an 
intermediate party attempting to reconcile these antagonisms. 
The chief representatives of the middle party were Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the famous church historian, and Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. 

The factors decisive in the formation of doctrine were 
also in this period tradition and Scripture; the latter more 
in theory recognized as the supreme authority, while the 
praxis under the growing influence of the synods laid em- 
phasis on tradition. 

To understand the doctrinal movement of this period 
we must also call to mind that the antagonism of the two 
rival schools in theology governed much of the history of 
doctrine: the School of Alexandria which laid great em- 
- phasis on the divinity of the person of Christ, and the 
School of Antioch which stressed the reality of the human 
in the person of Christ. 
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Another decisive factor in the doctrinal history of this 
period was the interference of the state in doctrinal con- 
troversies of the church. 

A prelude to the great controversies of this period was 
the dispute between Dionysius of Alexandria and his name- 
sake Dionysius, bishop of Rome. The former in opposition 
to Sabellianism gave the personal difference between the 
Father and the Son such prominence that he defined the 
nature of the Son a creation of the Father. Dionysius of 
Rome, informed by Alexandrian Christians of what their 
bishop taught, rejected the view of his Alexandrian col- 
league and defended against him the homoousia and the 
eternal generation, and against the Sabellians the hypo- 
static existence. The Alexandrian bishop retracted and de- 
clared himself substantially at one with the standpoint of 
the Roman bishop. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note how firmly 
the eternal existence of the Son and the homoousia were 
established in the consciousness of the church and how the 
hypostatic existence of the Son was maintained by passing 
over, not by removing, the error of subordinationism. 

This preliminary dispute, however, ushered in a bitter 
and prolonged conflict in which the idea of the subordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father was carried so far that the 
Son was represented as a creation of the Father. 

Arius, a Libyan by birth, of Antioch by training, a pupil 
of Lucian (who was an adherent of Paul of Samosata), 
was a presbyter and teacher in the church at Alexandria 
when the Arian controversy began, around 318. Strongly 
influenced by a deistic conception of God’s relation to the 
universe—that “God cannot be known, or comprehended, 
or conceived by the human mind, and not only by men, but 
also not even by his own only-begotten Son—Arius, since 
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318, gave prominence to his peculiar views in opposition to 
Sabellianism as well as to the church’s doctrine of the unity 
of essence of the Son with the Father. The dominant idea 
in his view was that there is only one Being to whom be- 
ginningless existence can be ascribed, i.e., God. To main- 
tain that the Son also is beginningless would mean to es- 
tablish two Gods equal to each other. The Son had a 
beginning ; jv ore, dre ovx jv. The Father created the Logos 
out of nothing by his own will. In the incarnation the 
Logos assumed only a human body and took the place 
of the rational human spirit. According to Arius neither 
true humanity pertains to the Son, for he is without a 
human soul; nor true divinity, for he is without the essence 
and attributes of God. Though a created being the Logos 
is the most exalted of all creatures: (1) he is prior in 
existence to all creatures, the first of created beings; (2) God 
created him as the medium in the creation of the world; all 
other things are made through him; (3) he is supreme in 
rank; in anticipation of his sinless life he is called the 
Logos, the Son, the only-begotten, or even God. At the 
same time he is not God in the full sense of the word, but 
God foreseeing his victory over temptation gave him his 
dignity xara xdpuv, as he gives to all others also. 

The monotheism of Arius can hardly be distinguished 
from that of the pagan philosophers, and the rank assigned 
to Christ by Arius is really that of demi-god. 

Arius, excommunicated about 321, disseminated his doc- 
trines in sermons and theological conferences and in an 
entertaining half-poetic work, called ‘Thalia’, containing 
songs for sailors, millers and travelers. He gained many ad- 
herents in Egypt and found sympathizing friends in Pal- 
estine and Syria, especially among those bishops who, like 
him, had passed through the school of Lucian. 
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2. OPPOSITION TO ARIANISM 
Arius’ first opponent was the Alexandrian bishop, Alex- 
ander, who met Arius with strenuous resistance. Against 
the Arian error that the Son has only a temporal nature 
and existence he insisted very fully upon the eternity of 
the Logos. Since all things were made through the Logos, 
the Logos cannot himself have come into existence in time. 

“The most valiant of the champions against the Arians” 
and one of the most illustrious defenders of the Chris- 
tian faith was Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, (d. 373). 
Possessed of a great heart and a great intellect, inspired 
with an enthusiastic devotion to Christ, and inflexible in 
his conception of the Christian faith, he defended in his Four 
Discourses against the Arians the essential divinity of 
Christ as the only true foundation of redemption and sal- 
vation. 

In denouncing Arianism he points out (1) God who 
needs a medium in order to come into direct touch with a 
creature would also need a medium in order to get into 
touch with the Son who, as created, can in no sense be 
God. (2) If the Logos is created and foreign to the divine 
substance, he cannot reveal to us the Father, and we can- 
not behold in him the Father. (3) The assertion of Christ’s 
divinity on the one hand, and the denial of unity of essence 
with the Father on the other, lead inevitably to polytheism 
and (4) make men worship both a creator and a creature; 
but above all (5) the doctrine that the Son is a created 
being destroys the very essence of Christianity, since re- 
demption from sin and death and union with God in faith 
demand that God has become man, has been incarnated. 

In stating his own positive arguments Athanasius starts 
with the conception of the One Essence in the Godhead; 
there is but one Divine Substance, or Nature, or Being. 
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But this One Divine Being existed from all eternity as 
Begetting and Begotten, as Father and Son, so that we 
cannot conceive of God as the Father without the Son, or 
of the Son without the Father. Athanasius re-asserted 
Origen’s conception of the timeless generation of the Son. 
The Father and the Son are two persons of one and the 
same essence. The Son is, therefore, of the same sub- 
stance with the Father, épuoovows, co-essential, co-eternal, 
immutable, but at the same time, as begotten, distinct from 
the Father. 

Thus, with the whole force of his mighty personality, 
Athanasius laid bare the fallacies and specious sophistries 
of Arius and his adherents. This, and the fact that he 
asserted the essential eternal divinity of the Son as the 
only true foundation of redemption constitute the impor- 
tance of Athanasius in the history of doctrinal development. 

3. THe Councit oF NICE 

The doctrine propounded by Athanasius gained the 
victory. At the Council of Nice, 325, the homoousia of the 
Son was accepted and became a dogma of the church. 
There 318 bishops assembled, all but one, Hosius of Cor- 
dova, Spain, being from the East. This same Hosius had 
persuaded the emperor to convene the council; he also 
acted as chairman of the council. The Arian party, led 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia, presented a confession of faith. 
This was rejected with indignation, and the Arians were 
excluded from the church. Then the middle party, led 
by Eusebius of Caesarea, presented an indefinite confession, 
a Caesarean form of the Apostles’ Creed. In it Christ 
was called “God of God, light of light, life of life; the 
only-begotten Son, the first-born of all creation, begotten 
of the Father before all the ages.” This creed was favor- 
ably received by the emperor Constantine, but, very likely 
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under the influence of Hosius of Cordova and the other 

homoousian bishops, he suggested the addition of the 

Opoovatov. 

This furnished a basis for the third group of Alexander 
and Athanasius. They changed the Eusebian formula and 
gave it a decided anti-Arian character, Oedv dAnOwov, éx Oeod 
aAnOivod, yevvnfevra od rombévra, Spootcwv 7H marpt. An 
anathema was added against the Arians. This formula 
was finally accepted and signed by nearly all the bishops. 
Besides Arius, only five persons refused to sign it. Eu- 
sebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicea signed the 
creed but not the damnatory clause. For this they were 
deposed and banished by the emperor. 

4, FuRTHER DEVELOPMENT AND FINAL SETTLEMENT OF 
CONTROVERSY AT THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Though the doctrine of Athanasius was unconditionally 

endorsed at Nice, the Nicene Creed did not bring peace 

and unity in the church. The symbolical formation aroused 
the opposition of the middle party, the Eusebians, who for 

a time acquired the ascendency in the empire and effected 

the deposition of Athanasius at a synod at Tyre, 335. The 

emperor banished him to Treves, 336. Arius’ death which 
occurred in the same year seemed to have exercised no 
influence worth speaking of on the course of events. In 

337 Contantine died. The influence of the Arian party 

grew still more under Constantius. Athanasius returned 

in 337, but was deposed a second time, 339. The Eusebians 
were now in control in the East and tried to win over 
the Western theologians. In the formulas, adopted at the 
synods at Antioch, 341 and 344, they approached the Atha- 
nasian view as closely as possible, but avoided the spoovcrov 
and asserted the generation of the Son by an act of the 
Father’s will. 
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The position of the Arians was considerably strength- 
ened and that of Athanasius weakened in that two friends 
of Athanasius one-sidedly emphasizing the dpoovowv ap- 
proached Monarchianism. Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, 
opposed not only the Arian doctrine of Christ’s inferiority, 
but also its polytheistic coloring. A rigid defender of 
monotheism and the divine unity he maintained that God 
is a monad which is potentially indivisible, but extends 
to atriad. The Logos is a power immanent and, therefore, 
eternal in God, but proceeds from the Father as power 
in action, évépyea Spaoruy, to accomplish the work of crea- 
tion and redemption. Only as Logos incarnate can he be 
called the Son of God. But even after the incarnation God 
and the Logos are not to be separated and the eye of faith, 
accordingly, sees the Father in Christ (John 14:9), and 
when the Savior’s work ends the Logos will be wholly 
reunited with God and the monad will again exist as it 
existed before the creation of the world. Thus Marcellus 
obliterated the personal distinctions in the Trinity and, 
since he taught that the Logos assumed an impersonal 
human nature, the two natures in Christ. 

His pupil, Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, approached still 
nearer to Samosatenism. He also denied a hypostatic dis- 
tinction of the Logos from the Father and maintained that 
Christ was only a supernaturally begotten man, in whom 
the Logos dwelt. Not only the Eusebians who had con- 
demned Marcellus already in 336, but also the Nicene theo- 
logians rejeted Photinus’ doctrine. 

Constantius, though a Eusebian, complied for political 
reasons with the request of his orthodox brother, the West- 
ern Emperor Constans to call a general synod in order to 
settle the controversy. Accordingly, a council met at Sar- 
dica, 343, but instead of bridging the chasm between the 
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East and the West it ended in complete separation. The 
Orientals demanded the deposition of Athanasius and Mar- 
cellus. The Occidentals found the charges against Atha- 
nasius baseless and pronounced also Marcellus orthodox. 
The Western bishops met at Sardica, the Eastern at Philip- 
popolis. The latter reasserted their Antiochian formula; 
the former had to give up Photinus, but adhered to their 
creed. Athanasius was recalled, 346, and in 348 it seemed 
as if orthodoxy had triumphed. But the death of Con- 
stans in 350 changed the situation. 

Aided by Constantius the Eusebians had for a long 
time the upper hand taking for their catchword dépuo.va.s. 
The Son is of like, but not of the same. essence with the 
Father. They were therefore called Homoitousians or Semi- 
Arians. Athanasius and his adherents who held fast to 
the dpoovows. were condemned and banished, and at Arles, 
353, and Milan, 355 the Western bishops were compelled 
to recognize their condemnation. Among those who re- 
sisted this were Lucifer of Calaris, Hosius of Cordova, 
Liberius of Rome and Hilary of Poitiers. Athanasius. 
thus deposed, fled and found refuge among the monks and 
hermits of the desert. 

But it was just this success that led to the downfall of 
Arianism. Aétius, a deacon of Antioch, Eunomius, bishop 
of Cyzicus, and Acacius of Caesarea taught that the Son 
was of a different substance, érepoovows, and unlike, dvopowos, 
the Father. They were therefore called Heteroousiasts, 
Anomoeans, Eunomians. A synod at Seleucia even adopted 
the formula that the Son is unlike the Father not only in 
substance but in all things. This led to a split among the 
Eusebians themselves. There were now the Homoians who 
came to stand near to the original position of Arius, and 
the Homoiousians or Semi-Arians who stood nearer to 
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the Nicene Creed. Council followed upon council until the 
decided Arians with the Homoians supported by the two 
bishops Ursacius and Valens, in the second Sirmian for- 
mula, 357, declared that no more mention be made of either 
“homoousios” or “homoiousios.” This formula was ac- 
cepted by many Western men, and even by Hosius. There- 
upon the conservative Semi-Arians, at the council of An- 
cyra, 358, under the leadership of Basil of Ancyra, con- 
demned the Arian heresy and affirmed that the Son is 
like the Father in nature and not only in power. In 359 
the double council at Ariminum, where the Western bishops 
assembled, and at Seleucia where the Eastern met, aimed, 
on the one hand, at the restoration of the Nicene Creed, 
on the other hand, it affirmed the homotousia, until under 
the dictatorial influence of Constantius a modified homoian 
formula was adopted. 

Again the situation changed on the accession of Julian 
the Apostate, who never troubled himself about party dis- 
putes. This was salutary for the development of the Nicene 
theology. After the death of Athanasius the Three Cap- 
padocians defended the Nicene Creed and did much to 
secure its prevalence. Moreover, the influence and violence 
of the Arians and the fanaticism of emperor Valens, him- 
self an Arian, who persecuted the Homoousians and Semi- 
Arians alike, brought these two parties closer together. The 
conciliatory spirit which characterized the council at Alex- 
andria, 362, also contributed to the uniting of the middle 
party with the Homoousians. 

Thus the victory of the Nicene orthodoxy was already 
achieved. In 381 emperor Theodosius the Great convened 
the second ecumenical council at Constantinople which de- 
clared its approval of the Nicene Creed. The so-called 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, however, cannot be 
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traced to this council at Constantinople, but existed at an 
earlier date. It is really the baptismal confession of the 
church at Jerusalem composed by Cyril of Jerusalem, prob- 
ably approved by the council of Constantinople and later 
incorporated in the acts of the council. 


ives ti DOCTRINET OPS THE] HOLY SPIRIT 

The simple statements of the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds of the belief in the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
as well as the testimony of the ancient church teachers 
concerning the three persons of the divinity show that the 
church from the beginning believed in the existence, office 
and personality of the Holy Spirit. But it was not until 
the fourth century, in the light of the affirmation of Christ’s 
full divinity, that the problems of the personality and 
divinity of the Holy Spirit were made prominent. We find 
therefore in the Apostolic Fathers no clear assertion as to 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to Father and Son. Jrenaeus, 
however, not only taught that the Son is always co-existent 
with the Father, but also maintained for the Holy Spirit, 
whom he identified with Wisdom, a special personal po- 
sition by the side of the Son. Adest semper Deo verbum 
et sapientia, filius et spiritus, per quos omnia fecit. Ter- 
tullian, who was the first to use the word “Trinity,” main- 
tained the unity of substance and the triplicity of persons; 
the Spirit, however, being subordinate to the Son, as the 
Son is subordinate to the Father. In the East, Clement 
of Alexandria did not clearly state how the Spirit is related 
to the Father and the Son, but said that the Holy Spirit 
is a distinct hypostasis. Origen admitted that it has not 
been clearly determined whether or not the Holy Spirit is a 
creature, but maintained that he is associated in honor and 
dignity with the Father and the Son. 
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Even the Nicene, Creed, although the views of Arius 
were just as erroneous in respect to the Holy Spirit as in 
respect to the Son, contained no definite statement on the 
subject, but simply said, “we believe in the Holy Spirit.” 
The doctrine of the Son’s divinity was the first in the 
logical order, and it would not have been wise to complicate 
matters by contending about the divinity of the Spirit at 
that time. But when Semi-Arians under Macedonius, bishop 
of Constantinople, continued to pronounce the Holy Spirit 
as a creature subordinate to the Son, Athanasius and the 
synod of Alexandria in 362 defended the homoousia of the 
Spirit as the only true doctrine. 

The followers of Macedonius were called Macedonians 
or Pneumatomachians. In opposition to them the Three 
Cappadocians also championed the divinity and hypostatical 
character of the Spirit. In 381, at the general council 
of Constantinople, the Pneumatomachians were condemned 
and the doctrine of the Spirit’s divinity came to a substan- 
tial triumph. The council confirmed the Nicene Creed 
with the addition of ascribing implicitly the époovc1r to 
the “Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, who with 
the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, 
who spake by the prophets.” 


V. COMPLETION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
TRINITY 

The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed embraces, like the 
Apostles Creed, the trinitarian formula. We notice that 
the articles on the divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are richer and fuller. The rejection of the Arian and 
Macedonian heresies called for such definite statements. 
But it became now necessary to determine exactly the re- 
lation in which the three persons stood to each other, 
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and to the divine essence itself. The Cappadocians created 
means of expressing the relation of the threefold personality 
to the unity of essence by their distinction between otcia 
and vmdéeracs and idwrys. Ovdcia, essence, denotes what is 
common to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; 
vrdéatacts, personality, what is individual, distinguishing the 
one from the other; while for the peculiarity, or i&rys, of 
each person a special term was employed. Thus dyevyoia, 
underived existence, belongs to the Father, yevvyoia, gene- 
ration, to the Son, and, éxdpevois, éxepiis, procession to the 
Holy Spirit. The Father is the “source of Godhead” and 
only in so far superior to Son and Spirit. There is a 
subordination in personal relations but not in consubstan- 
tiality. 


Guarding the unity of God more distinctly than the 
Cappadocians had done, John of Damascus (d. about 754) 
taught the mutual indwelling and interpenetration of the 
three divine persons, zepiyapyoiws OF ovpreptyopnos. But 
despite his rejection of subordinationism he represented the 
Spirit as proceeding from the Father through the Son. 


The last relic of Greek subordinationism was blotted 
out by Augustine (d. 430), especially in his magnificent 
work De Trinitate. He rejected all distinctions which had 
been formerly made between the different persons, and 
attributed to the whole Trinity what had been before pre- 
dicated of the separate persons. Of the Triune Godhead 
Augustine says: unus deus est ipsa trinitas. In this divine 
Being all three persons participate in every divine activity. 
Augustine oopiatis this view by a number: of illustrations 
taken from the nature of man; e.g. the mutual inward re- 
lationship between the three is likened to the trinity in 
memoria, intellectus, and voluntas which unites the two. 
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But while we say of each person that he is Almighty, there 
are not three Almighties, but one God Almighty. 

From the equality of persons follows that the Holy 
Spirit is to be regarded as proceeding from the Son as 
well as the Father. The doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from both the Father and the Son became 
firmly established in the West, and at the third council 
of Toledo (589) the clause “filioque’’ was added to the 
Constantinopolitan Creed. This formed one of the dog- 
matic grounds for the schism between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. The Greek Catholic Church denies 
to this day that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. 

The Augustinian doctrine and phraseology concerning 
the Trinity served as the basis of the Symbolum Quicunque, 
commonly but erroneously called “the Athanasian Creed.” 
It originated in Southern Gaul about 500 and grew by 
revision into its present form perhaps toward the middle 
of the eighth century. In the age of Charlemagne it was 
used in public worship. 


VI. THE DIVINE-HUMAN PERSONALITY OF 
CHRIST 


In stating the relation of Christ’s divine-human person 
to Father and Spirit it became also necessary to define the 
humanity and divinity of Christ and state their relation 
to each other in his one person. Hence the Christological 
problem presented itself already during the Arian contro- 
versy. 


From the beginning the church believed in the divine- 
human Redeemer. The Apostle’s Creed, the Ante-Nicene 
Rules of Faith, the Nicene Creed, they all confess the divine- 
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human character of Christ as the chief object of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

His divine-human personality forms the basis of his 
mediatorial work. Irenaeus sees in the incarnation of the 
Logos a restitution and renewal (recapitulatio) of the 
race). Tertullian distinguishes more carefully than any of 
the Fathers before him the divine and the purely human 
in Christ’s nature. . 

Christ’s true divinity and full humanity were accepted 
in the common belief of the church; but now the question 
arose as to the true unity of divinity and humanity in the 
one person, and as to the distinction of divinity and hu- 
manity in the one person, so that there be no mixture of 
natures. 

Over against Docetism the church was called upon to 
defend the reality of Christ’s human body. At the same 
time the question arose: what is the relation of the human 
soul to the divine Logos. The question became more com- 
plicated since trichotomy, the threefold division of human 
nature into body, soul and spirit, had become current. 

According to Origen Christ’s soul was like all others, 
pre-existent, but pure and unfallen. It grew into an indis- 
soluble union with the Logos. As Origen held it to be 
impossible that the Logos should be directly united with 
the body, the soul had to be the connecting link between 
the Logos and the flesh. Thus the Logos took upon him- 
self human nature and became God-man 6edvpwros. Christ 
was true God and true man with body and soul. Some of 
Origen’s statements, however, seem to run counter to his 
conception of the unity of the person and the integrity of 
the union of the two natures. He also holds that Christ’s 
body by its connection with the divine nature after the 
resurrection was spiritualized and after the ascension it 
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was entirely absorbed in the divine. Nevertheless, the 
doctrine of a rational soul in Christ was not developed 
by any one so clearly as. by Origen. Before Origen em- 
phasis was laid upon the union of the divinity with a human 
body, the humanity in Christ’s person being thus incom- 
plete. Origen laid the stress on the personal unity of the 
divine-human in Christ, a union of the divine with a ra- 
tional soul. 

Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, a zealous champion of 
the homoousios, with his logical and dialectical training 
subjected the doctrine to a fresh scientific examination. 
In order to meet the objection of the Arians that the as- 
sumption of a perfect human nature with a rational soul 
is a substitution of two persons for the single Christ, 
and to present a union of the two natures in the God-man, 
Apollinaris taught that Christ assumed a human body, 
copa, with its life principle, or animal soul, yyy, while 
the Logos took the place of the higher rational principle, 
vows. According to Apollinaris two perfect wholes cannot 
be united in one person. If Christ were perfect man, he 
could not be unchangeable and without sin, for where there 
is complete humanity there is sin; and his human nature 
could not be an object of adoration... By means of this 
theory Apollinaris maintained the true unity of the divine 
and human in Christ, but he thereby also destroyed Christ’s 
complete humanity, for God assumes into personal union 
with himself a fundamentally defective and mutilated hu- 
manity. He substituted a Oeds capxoddpos for a real 6e- 
avOpwros. 

This view of Apollinaris being in conflict with essential 
postulates of the Christian faith called forth decided op- 
position. If Christ is not true man he cannot be a sufficient 
representative of humanity. Only if Christ assumed human 


; 
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nature in its entirety could he be example and redeemer. 
Local synods at Rome (377, 378) and Antioch (378) testi- 
fied against this doctrine. At the second ecumenical coun- 
cil at Constantinople, 381, Apollinarianism was condemned 
and the completeness of the two natures maintained. 

The Christian belief in Christ’s complete humanity and 
his absolute divinity had thus been stated. The church 
had now to enter upon the solution of the Christological 
problem: how two personal natures could exist in one 
person. 


VII. FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES IN 
ALLEMPTING TO SOLVE THE 
CHRISTOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

In attempting to harmonize a plurality of natures with 
personal unity it naturally happened that the one was em- 
phasized at the expense of the other and thus either the 
distinction of the two complete natures or their intimate 
union was surrendered. This twofold error arose in the 
two leading Schools of the East, the Alexandrian and the 
Antiochian. Both maintained Christ’s humanity and di- 
vinity, and the unity of his person, but the Alexandrians 
insisted upon the union, the Antiochians upon the difference 
of the two natures. The Alexandrians were chiefly inter- 
ested in Christ’s divinity, the Antiochians in his humanity. 
The former held that there is a miraculous co-mingling of 
the two natures, so that the two natures. coalesce in one, i.e. 
the human is in some inexplicable way fused into oneness 
with the divine; the latter mechanically distinguished and 
separated the two natures, so that there is not a complete 
union but only a permanent association of the two. 

The Alexandrian School continued in the spirit of Atha- 
nasius and greatly subordinated the human to the divine 
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and insisted upon a complete union of the divine with the 
human. Athanasius would not recognize a mere indwelling 
of the Logos in Christ but taught that the Logos assumed 
human flesh and became man,—“he became man and did 
not enter into man’’—hence he called the Virgin Mary 
beoréxos, for the Logos also participated in the incarnation. 
From the incarnation there is-an indissoluble union of 
the entire human nature and the divinity; consequently 
the Logos participates in the sufferings and death of the 
historical Christ, and the man Jesus is worthy of adoration. 

The Cappadocians, following upon the track of Atha- 
nasius, likewise laid the greatest stress on the union as a 
transformation of the human into the divine, though they 
were willing to discriminate in abstracto two natures. This 
tendency is especially noticeable in the simile of Gregory 
of Nyssa: “As a drop of vinegar mingled with the sea is 
transformed and becomes part of the sea water, so the 
flesh of Christ was transformed and lost all its natural 
properties by union with the divine infinitude.”’ 

Cyril of Alexandria was more definite and asserted a 
évwors kal?” YrdooTacw, a unity of the hypostases—‘‘One nature 
of the divine Logos made flesh.”” There are two natures 
“in theory alone,” but after the incarnation there is but 
one incarnated nature of the divine Logos, pia cecapxwopéevy 
gvois tov ddyov. Since there is but one person there is 
thus also in Christ a communion of attributes. But since 
the Logos-person, who has assumed the impersonal human 
nature, is immutable and impassible it can be said that 
“God became man,” that “God suffered” if only it be 
added: xara odpxa, “according to the flesh.” 

The @eordxos, however, became the catchword of the 
Alexandrian School. It met the postulates of the Christian 
piety of the church that God became man and _ partook 
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of the infirmities of the human nature, and that the latter 
became partaker of God and immortality. The term 6eoroxos 
was also favorably received because of the growing tendency 
to pay homage to the Virgin Mary. 

The Antiochian School, represented chiefly by Diodorus 
of Tarsus (d. before 394), Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 
428), and also Theodoret (d. about 457), distinguished 
broadly between Christ as Son of God and Christ 
as Son of man giving the human nature of Christ 
a more distinct recognition. As critics and mas- 
ters in grammatico-historical exegesis they were especially 
interested in the character of the historical Christ as por- 
trayed in the Gospels. They laid.much stress upon free- 
dom of man as a condition of moral excellence; and what 
is true of man generally must be true equally of the man 
Christ Jesus. They regarded therefore Christ’s human 
nature as developing much in the same free way as that 
of man in general. 

In order to preserve the integrity of the two natures 
they asserted only a ovvadew, a combination of the two per- 
sonal natures through their unity of will; and in their 
combination the two natures are one person. It is not a 
natural (xar’ otoiav), but a moral union, (xara ydpw or 
kat’ eddoxiay) ; the man Jesus desires what God desires. This 
union began at the conception. It differs from the union 
of God with the prophets and saints in that God operates 
in Christ as in his own Son. This union has become an 
indissoluble one, the indwelling Logos conducting Jesus to 
perfection which is attained through the ascension of Jesus. 
As the divine cannot be said to have really become man 
divine honor is due to Christ in reference to his divinity, 
and to his humanity in as much as his human nature shares 
in the honor, glory and dominion which belong to the 
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Logos. Mary, the mother of the man, dv§pwrordKos, can, 
properly speaking, not be called Theotokos, since God did 
not become man; she can only in a metaphorical sense be 
called “Mother of God,” since God was in the man who 
was being born. 

Thus the Antiochians preserved the reality and com- 
pleteness of Christ’s human nature, but endangered the 
unity of the person, for they held that there is only a 
moral, relative union, évwo.s oxeruxn, between two persons. 
They differed from the Samosatenians only in that they 
maintained that the Logos in Christ is a person. 


VIII. THE CHRISTOLOGICAL CONFLICT AND 
SETTLEMENT OF CONTROVERSY 
1. NEsTORIUS AND CyRIL 

The two schools of Alexandria and Antioch came to a 
positive collision in the persons of Nestorius, bishop of 
Constantinople, and Cyril, bishop of Alexandria. The im- 
mediate occasion of the great controversy arose from a dec- 
laration of Nestorius, in 428, that Mary did not give birth 
to divinity, but to man, the instrument of divinity, and 
that therefore Mary is not to be called @eoroxos, God-bearing, 
but 6¢83xos, God-receiving, and dvpwroréxos, man-bearing, 
_ot xpi roréKos, Christ-bearing. Following Antiochian Christ- 
ology Nestorius admitted the full deity and the full hu- 
manity of Christ, but put them into loose mechanical con- 
junction. The defect in his Christology does not relate to 
the distinction of the two natures, but to the union of the 
two in one person; they are not united in a single self- 
conscious personality. The Logos dwells in the man Jesus 
as in his temple. In Christ are two, if we regard the 
natures; one, if we consider the dignity. dpifw ras didces, 
«@ tiv mpooxtyvyow, I divide the natures, but I conjoin 
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the reverential adoration. Nestorius objected to the shar- 
ing of each nature in the peculiar properties of the other; 
hence the Logos did not participate in the sufferings of 
the human nature of Christ. 

The teachings of Nestorius met with considerable op- 
position in Constantinople, but the condemnation of Nes- 
torius was brought about by Cyril of Alevandria. He sent 
forth twelve anathemas against the Christological errors 
of Nestorius, who in turn responded with twelve counter- 
anathemas. Cyril maintained that according to Nestorius 
we would be redeemed by the suffering of a mere man, 
and that the worship of one, who is not by nature God, 
is man-worship. Nestorius charged Cyril with confounding 
the two natures and annulling the immutability of God. 

To settle the growing conflict emperor Theodosius II. 
summoned a general council to meet at Ephesus, on Whit- 
sunday, 431. The council was opened, despite the protest 
of Nestorius, before the arrivai of the Antiochian bishops. 
The anathemas of Cyril were accepted as orthodox and 
Nestorius was condemned and declared deposed from all 
clerical office on the very first day of the council. Mean- 
while the oriental bishops reached Ephesus and opened a 
counter-council under John, bishop of Antioch, excom- 
municated Cyril’s followers and deposed Cyril and his chief 
adherent, Memnon of Ephesus, because they had illegally 
opened the council. Nothing was said as to Nestorius or 
his doctrine. Since John of Antioch refused to confer with 
“the deposed and excommunicated persons,” both parties 
addressed themselves to the emperor, who first approved 
the action of both parties, but later inclined to the Alex- 
andrians. Cyril and Memnon were restored to their bishop- 
rics, while Nestorius voluntarily entered a cloister at 
Antioch. 
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Thus the third ecumenical council accomplished noth- 
ing in the way of positive construction of Christology ex- 
cept that it was known that the majority, 159 bishops, 
sanctioned the teaching of Cyril as in accordance with 
Nicene doctrine. 


2. THEODORET AND EUTYCHES 

In order to restore peace, efforts were made especially 
by Theodoret of Cyrus, 433, to prepare a union-symbol, 
into which each party could read its own Christology. 
The formula excluded both extremes, the was voy 
and the owddea as also Apollinarianism; it asserted the 
two natures, the one person, the union of the two natures, 
and the @eoroxos. John of Antioch consented to the con- 
demnation of Nestorius who died in 440. The Nestorians 
were persecuted and fled into the Persian Empire where 
they established a separate church. 

The proceedings against Nestorius kept the contending 
parties quiet only for a while. The zealous Orientals were 
not satisfied with the compromise made; and Cyril whose 
dogmatic position was censured by the Orientals did not 
cease to counter-work his opponents. In 444 he died. His 
successor Dioscurus, a violent man and still more un- 
scrupulous in his struggle for supremacy, widened the 
breach by oppressing the Nestorians and renouncing their 
doctrine wherever an opportunity presented itself. 

His archimandrite, the veteran monk Eutyches, who 
stood at the head of the Alexandrian party at Constan- 
tinople, also vehemently opposed the doctrine of Nestorius. 
He even accused the Unionists of Nestorianism and in 
his opposition went so far as to affirm that after the incar- 
nation there is only one nature, that of the incarnate Word, 
and that therefore Christ’s human body was essentially dif- 
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ferent from other human bodies. His doctrine was in con- 
sequence condemned by Eusebius of Dorylaeum, a follower 
of Cyril, at a synod presided over by Flavian at Con- 
stantinople in 448. 


3. THe Councits oF EPHESUS AND CHALCEDON 

Having rejected Nestorianism as well as gross Mono- 
physitism orthodoxy seemed to steer a safe middle course 
between the two extremes. But Eutyches and the Egyptian 
party, whose interests were at stake, did not feel willing 
to acquiesce in the decision. ‘At a council held in Ephesus, 
449, under the presidency of Dioscurus of Alexandria, Eu- 
tyches was reinstated, Eusebius and Flavian, his chief 
opponents, and others were deposed and the Antiochian 
doctrine of the two natures was condemned as Nestorianism. 
Pope Leo’s celebrated epistle—commonly called the Tome— 
to Flavian in support of the doctrine of the two natures 
and one person was ignored. The sanction of the council 
was obtained from the emperor by means of falsified acts. 
Because of the disorderly, rude and tyrannical manner in 
which the council was conducted Pope Leo styled it “lat- 
rocinium” or Robber Synod. 

Dioscurus was victorious over Old and New Rome; but 
the triumph did not prove lasting. 

Theodosius II. died in 450, and his sister Pulcheria and 
her husband Marcian who succeeded, were for political 
reasons, hostile to the fanatical Alexandrian bishop and 
sided with Leo. The latter was anxious to secure the an- 
nulling of the proceedings of the Robber Synod and finally 
succeeded to procure a new general council. It was held 
not in Italy under his leadership, as he had desired, but 
at Chalcedon, not far from Constantinople on the Asiatic side, 
im 451. Nevertheless, the pope claimed for his delegates 
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the right to preside at the council and insisted that any 
act that failed to receive their approval would be invalid. 
The decrees of the Robber Synod were annulled and Dios- 
curus was deposed and degraded. Though Leo’s letter to 
Flavian was not given dogmatic authority it was adopted 
in refutation of Eutychianism, while two synodical epistles 
of Cyril against Nestorius were adopted in refutation of 
Nestorianism. 

The council affirmed the doctrine of the inseparable and 
indivisible union, without confusion, of two perfect and 
complete natures, the human and the divine, in the one 
person of Christ. The creed framed by the council reads 
as follows: 

“Following the holy Fathers we with one consent teach 
(men) to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the same perfect in divinity and the same perfect 
in humanity, very God and very man, of a rational soul, 
and a body, consubstantial with the Father according to 
the Godhead, and consubstantial with us according to the 
Manhood; in all things like unto us, without sin; begotten 
before all ages of the Father according to the Godhead; 
and in these last days for us and for our salvation, born 
of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, according to the 
Manhood; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, év Svo0 dvceot, 
unmingled, dovyxvtws, immutable, dzpéxrws, indivisible 
adiatpérws, inseparable, dywpiorws; the distinction of the na- 
tures being by no means obliterated by their union, but 
rather the peculiarity of each nature being preserved, and 
being united in one person and one hypostasis, not parted 
or divided into two persons, but one and the same Son 
and Only-begotten, God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; 
as the prophets of old time have spoken concerning him, 
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and the Lord Jesus Christ himself has taught us, and 
the Creed of the holy Fathers has delivered to us.” 

The Chalcedonian Creed can rightly be called “the 
ripest fruit of the Christological speculations and controver- 
sies of the Ancient Church.” It points out with sound 
religious judgment the extremes that must be avoided and 
after the manner of a symbol gives clear expression to the 
pious Christian convictions of the age, but it is far from 
offering a solution of the Christological problem. Con- 
sequently, the Chalcedonian decision did not stop the 
controversy. 


IX. CHRISTOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS AFTER THE 
COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON 
1. MownopHysitTisM 

The Alexandrians, and with them the adherents of Eu- 
tyches, saw in the Chalcedon decree of two natures only 
another form of Nestorian duality of persons in Christ. 
They arose in opposition everywhere in the East,—in Pales- 
tine (Theodosius), in Egypt (Timotheus Aelurus), and in 
Syria (Petrus Fullo). As advocates of only one nature 
in Christ, they acquired the name of Monophysites. 

The history of the Monophysite conflicts which were 
often violent and acrimonious in the extreme, can here be 
sketched but briefly. 

After long and vehement struggles the Monophysites 
gained the upper hand when in 475 Basiliscus, the Usurper, 
ascended the imperial throne. Basiliscus took up their 
cause and rejected the Chalcedon Creed in his Encyclion 
(476), and about 500 bishops signed the document. His 
son-in-law and successor, Zeno, strove to compromise mat- 
ters. In his famous edict, the so-called Henoticon, 482, 
Nestorians and Eutychians were condemned, the twelve 
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anathemas of Cyril accepted and the Chalcedon Creed ig- 
nored. This effort to allay the agitation was quite in vain. 
Pope Felix III. saw the prestige of Rome involved in this 
slighting of the Chalcedon Confession and his predecessor 
Leo’s epistle. A breach with Rome ensued which lasted 
for 35 years, 484-519. Justin I. ascended the throne in 
518, and in the following year the negotiations with Rome 
were reopened. The Henoticon was quietly abandoned and 
community re-established between the Churches of Rome 
and Constantinople. But this measure proved impossible 
to subdue the Monophysites who passed into a state of 
permanent schism and formed sects. (They continued to 
this day under various names—the Jacobites in Syria, the 
Copts in Egypt, the Abessinians and the Armenians). 
Justinian (527-565) soon realized that forcible suppression 
of the Monophysites proved futile and attempted a different 
policy, that of reconciling the Monophysite separatists to 
the church. Recognition was given to the formula des 
6 oravpwbeis 80 jas, “God crucified for us,” first introduced 
by Petrus Fullo into the liturgical Trisagion. This formula 
met with the approval of the Scythian monks. In order 
to please the Monophysites Justinian took some action 
against the doctrines of the Antiochian School which was 
especially obnoxious to the Monophysites. He therefore 
issued an edict, the so-called Three Chapters, in which he 
condemned (1) Theodore of Mopsuestia and his writings, 
(2) the writings of Theodoret of Cyrus in defense of 
Nestorianism, and (3) the letter which Ibas of Edessa is 
said to have written to the Persian Maris. The fifth ecu- 
menical council, 553, at Constantinople ratified the emper- 
or’s edict, recognized the council of Chalcedon, condemned 
Origen, and adopted the doctrine of the Theopaschite sup- 
plement. 
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But the Monophysites were not yet reconciled to the 
church. They still continued in their opposition to the 
orthodox creed. Their influence, however, was weak- 
ened since they had become divided among themselves. 
The Severians, followers of Severus, bishop of Antioch, 
stood nearest to the Christology of Cyril. They fully recog- 
nized the reality of the two natures in Christ, but insisted 
that they became indissolubly united so that there was only 
pla Kawn Geavdpixn éevépyera, One new theandric energy. 

An opposite tendency was that of the Julianists, followers 
of Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus. They adhered to Euty- 
ches and held that Christ’s body was so inseparably united 
with the Logos as to be free from natural infirmities, such 
as hunger, thirst, weariness. sweat, tears, bleeding. When 
Christ hungered and thirsted he did so because he willed 
it, not of necessity. 

Both tendencies differed as.to whether or not the body 
of Christ was incorruptible even before the resurrection. 
The Severians denied it and taught that Christ’s body was 
like ours, created and corruptible, pOaprév. They were there- 
fore nicknamed ¢6aproAdrpax—Corrupticolae—worshippers 
of the corruptible. The Juldanists held that Christ’s body 
was, from the moment of the union with the Logos, icor- 
ruptible and of the same character as after the resurrection. 
They were called dd@aprodoxnra’, “Aphthartodocetae”’ or 
“Phantasiasts.” 

An extreme school even maintained that Christ’s body, 
from the time of the union, was uncreated. They were 
called dxriorai, “Actistae”’. 

Beyond the bounds of Monophysitism went Stephen 
Niobes who declared that after the incarnation there was 
in Christ no distinction of natures whatever. His adher- 
ents were called “Niobites” or “Adiaphorites”’. 
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_ After the Monophysite ideas in regard to the body of 
Christ had been carried to the extreme, the argument was 
also extended to Christ’s human soul. The Severians, led 
by Themistus of Alexandria, said that it was like ours, 
limited in knowledge; hence their name “Agnoétae”’. 

The last consequence of Monophysitism in regard to 
the relation of God and world was drawn by the Adiapho- 
rites, who, like Stephen ben Sudaili of Edessa, asserted 
that “all creatures are of the same essence with the Cre- 
ator”; in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, John 
Philoponus, asserting that hypostasis and nature are one, 
carried the Monophysite doctrine to the extreme of tri- 
theism. 


2. MoNOTHELETISM 


The Monophysite movement, especially in Egypt and 
Syria, was still too powerful to be subdued; it had to be 
managed. Emperor Heraclius (610-641), hardly pressed as 
he was on the one side by the Persians on the other by 
the Saracens, had a vital political interest in winning back 
for the church and the empire the excommunicated and 
persecuted Monophysites. During his stay in Armenia, 
while on his expedition against Persia, in 622, he learned 
from Paul, the head of the Severians there, that what 
was particularly repugnant in the definition of Chalcedon 
was the implication of two wills in Christ. To reunite 
the Monophysites with the Catholic Church the emperor, 
supported by Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, em- 
ployed the formula of the “one new theandric energy” 
in Christ. This aroused the opposition of Sophronius of 
Jerusalem, who designated the new doctrine as rank Apol- 
linarianism. Sergius placed the situation before Pope 
Honorius, who expressed himself in accord with the patri- 
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arch’s position, and stated “that the controversy over one 
or two energies should be abandoned and left to the gram- 
marians ; the use of either expression savors either of Nes- 
torianism or Eutychianism ... We confess also one will 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Sergius, therefore, prepared 
the so-called Ecthesis—Exposition of Faith—which was 
signed by the emperor in 638. It states that neither one 
or two energies are to be spoken of and that there is only 
one will (@éAnua) in Christ. The document was not ac- 
ceptable, however, to Honorius’ successors, Severinus and 
John IV. In Italy and North Africa it met with violent 
opposition led by Maximus the Confessor. This caused 
Constans I]. to withdraw the edict and to substitute for 
it his own Typos or Precept enjoining silence as to the 
matter in dispute. The reply of the Western Church was 
that Monotheletism was> anathematized as inconsistent with 
Chalcedon, that both the Ecthesis and the Typos, and their 
authors were condemned, and that Dyotheletism, the doc- 
trine of two wills in Christ was formally defined and accepted 
by the first Lateran synod held by Pope Martin I. in 
649. Both Martin and Maximus were dragged off to Con- 
stantinople, exposed to cruel persecutions, and finally 
succumbed. 

When under Constans’ successor the controversy once 
more revived and the understanding between Rome and 
Constantinople was again interrupted, the new emperor, 
Constantine Pogonatus, found it necessary to summon a 
general council—the first Trullan (so called, because it 
met in the domed hall “troullos” of the imperial palace) 
or sixth ecumenical council at Constantinople, in 680. 
In 679, at a synod under Pope Agatho at Rome, it had 
been agreed to stand by the decision of the Lateran synod. 
Agatho held that the will is attached not to the person 
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but to the nature and, therefore, where there are two na- 
tures there are two wills. He gave his judgment on the 
doctrine in his official letter communicated to the council 
at Constantinople. The council adopted the doctrine of 
the two wills and two energies, but decided that the human 
will must always be considered as subordinate to the di- 
vine. Pope Honorius as well as the Monothelete patriarch 
of Constantinople, who had been condemned in Agatho’s 
letter, were also anathematized by the council. Monothele- 
tism was still cherished by the Maronites (probably so 
called after their leader Maro) who resided on Mount 
Libanon and in parts of Syria until the Crusades. 

The decrees of Constantinople are in so far an addition 
to the Chalcedon Creed as they declare of the two wills 
what that Creed had asserted of the two natures—that 
“two natural wills are in Christ’ and two natural energies 
inseparable, immutable, indivisible, unmixed... ; and 
that the two natural wills are not contrary; ... but his 
human will is not resisting or reluctant, but rather subject 
to his divine and almighty will.” 


3. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JOHN OF DAMASCUS 

It cannot be said that the council of Constantinople 
solved the difficult questions of detail as to the two na- 
tures of Christ in the unity of his person; on the contrary, 
the problem became still more difficult. If the will is a 
property of the nature, the question arises: how far can 
two wills be without two persons willing? 

In his Summary of the orthodox faith (third division 
of his principal work “Fount of Knowledge’) John of Da- 
mascus (d. after 754) spoke for the Greek Church the 
final word in Christology. His object was to secure the 
unity of the two natures in the unity of one personality. 
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To exclude the idea of a double personality he held that 
the Logos-hypostasis became also the hypostasis of the 
potential man. This potential man is not évurécraros, with- 
out hypostasis, nor idwoveraros, of own independent sub- 
sistence, but éwadcraros, enhypostatic in the Logos- 
hypostasis. There is, then, one hypostasis for both na- 
tures. This unity of the hypostasis involves a zepiyepyors, 
a communication of properties. But this communication 
proceeds only from the side of the divine nature which 
interpenetrates, pervades and deifies the receptive and pass- 
ive human nature. The human will in Christ has become 
the organ of the divine will. 

Thus the Damascene maintains and explains the Chal- 
cedon formula, but does it in the spirit of Cyril. Though 
he presses the reality and full validity of the two natures, 
the drift of his teaching is in the Apollinarian and Mono- 
physite direction. 


X. GENERAL CONCEPTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH BEFORE 
AUGUSTINE 

At the beginning of the fifth century, during the Chris- 
tological conflicts in the East, there arose quite unexpectedly 
and unforseen a violent controversy in the Western Church, 
the so-called anthropological controversy. The point in 
question was the relation of the human will to the divine 
grace in regeneration. 

From the beginning the Christian church acknowledged 
the universality of human sinfulness and the need of divine 
grace in Christ in order to deliverance from it. But the 
ancient Fathers set forth, with very little perspicuity the 
relation of the human will to the divine grace. They em- 
phasized divine grace as necessary to salvation and, at 
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the same time, held that by virtue of our liberty we may 
do good works. The teachers of the entire Church, both 
Eastern and Western, stated the doctrine of sin, free will 
and grace in this general form. 

We notice, however, as early as in the second century, 
a marked difference of opinion in the Ancient Church 
which showed itself in two great tendencies. The Greek 
Fathers owing to their speculative conception of Chris- 
tianity strongly advocated the doctrine of free will as able 
to turn from sin by exercise of its own inherent energy. 
The theologians of the Western Church were distinguished 
by their practical tendency in contrast with the speculations 
of the former and conceived of Christianity not as a new 
philosophy or as the doctrine of the true God, but as a 
new life with God, through Christ, and, consequently, 
laid greater stress on the depravity of man and the im- 
portance of grace. These two tendencies were growing 
during the succeeding centuries. We may, therefore, dis- 
tinguish between an Eastern and Western anthropology. 


1. ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE GREEK FATHERS 

a. Original Sin. That the present sinful state of man 
was not original, and that man lived in a better state be- 
fore than after the fall, is held by all teachers of the ancient 
Greek Church; but in defining man’s original state their 
opinions widely differ. 

According to the A pologists man’s original state is a state 
of negative innocence, a neutral state, neither good nor bad 
rather than a positively good or absolutely normal state. Man 
was in a state without sin, created free to choose either 
good or evil. Some of the Apologists even denied that 
man was created with an immortal nature, e.g. Theophilus 
of Antioch (d. 181). Adam was neither mortal nor im- 
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mortal, but capable of either mortality or immortality “re- 
ceiving immortality as a reward if he aspired after it by 
obeying the divine commandments, and becoming the 
author of his own ruin if he disobeyed God. Clement 
of Alexandria maintained the same. Some of the Alex- 
andrians taught that man had been created, not so much 
after the image of God himself, as after the image of the 
Logos, but all agreed that the image of God in man had 
a special reference to the spiritual endowments of man. 

b. Fall and Sin. Justin Martyr attributes the fall 
mainly to the cunning malignity of Satan, but man con- 
sented, and by disobeying the commandments of God fell. 

With all their different opinions about the original state 
and the fall of man, all teachers of the Greek Church 
located the essence of the fall in the misuse of the free 
will of man. 

The consequences of the fall are depicted in darkest 
colors. Man’s fallen state consists essentially in his ig- 
norance and subjection to the Devil, death and sin. The 
Devil holds sway over spirit, soul and body. Every phys- 
ical and moral evil, as well as every temptation, are 
ascribed to him. Death is thought of as bodily death, 
as punishment which God had threatened to inflict upon 
the transgressors of his law. Through sin the state of 
fallen man is one of general perdition. But on the whole 
this state is portrayed as one of moral infirmity or weak- 
ness rather than one of radical corruption and positive 
guilt. 

As the Greek Fathers failed in the profounder knowl- 
edge of sin in general, so they failed especially in the dis- 
tinct recognition of its hereditary connection with the act 
of Adam. They maintained that since Adam we are all 
sinners, subject to death and under the dominion of sen- 
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suality; but inherited sin and the imputation of Adam’s 
guilt were conceptions foreign to them. On the other 
hand, they held that freedom is an inamissible element of 
man’s original endowment. Man is still in the power to 
cast off sin, to decide for God, when grace is offered to 
him, and strive after moral perfection by the exertion of 
his own will. 

It was in consequence of the controversies with the 
Gnostics who asserted that man was created sinful and 
that he had no free will, that the Alexandrian Fathers laid 
such great emphasis on the freedom of the will and did 
not put the state of corruption in any necessary connection 
with the fall of Adam. Sin is to them the act of the 
individual will, either in a previous world (Origen), or 
in this one. 


The sin of every individual has its type in the sin of 
Adam and is only a voluntary repetition of the first sin 
rather than its necessary consequence. The individual will, 
in every instance, yields to the solicitation of the corrupt 
sensuousness. Since new-born children are incapable of 
committing sin and unable to do anything good they are 
occasionally referred to as “sinless.” 


Since man can never lose the power of arbitrary choice 
the Greek Fathers also allowed exceptions from original 
sin as in the case of Jeremia and John the Baptist. Com- 
menting on Rom. 5:19, Chrysostom concedes that the 
mortal Adam could beget mortal descendants, but not that 
the sinful Adam could beget sinful descendants. 


c. Freedom of Will and Grace. Despite the stress 
which the Greek Fathers laid upon the freedom of the 
will, they also with one accord emphasized grace as neces- 
sary to salvation. The freedom of the will is only relative; 
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divine grace comes to aid. Every moral action is therefore 
a mixture of free choice and divine aid. 

Divine grace is described as illuminating and lifting 
man up from ignorance and corruption. But the initiative 
in the renewal and change of the sinful heart is taken by 
the sinner himself. He cannot, however, bring it to com- 
pletion without the aid of divine grace. Hence the need 
of the divine efficiency with which the human will, as 
itself an efficient power, co-operates in the renewing act. 
Chrysostom interprets Rom. 9:16 as meaning: not alone 
of him that wills and not alone of him that runs, but also 
of God who showeth mercy. Phil. 2:13 he explains as 
meaning that assisting grace is necessary, for man must 
needs both will and run, but he is to be courageous and 
persevering in well doing, not by his own strength, but 
through God’s grace. 

Over against the Gnostics who made sin a physical ne- 
cessity great emphasis was placed upon the free will of 
man. In the West, where the pressure of Gnosticism was 
less felt, the attention of the theologians was being turned 
more to the effects of sin upon the will itself and conse- 
quently the emphasis was more upon the doctrine of the 
divine grace. 


2. ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE LATIN FATHERS BEFORE 
‘AUGUSTINE 


As the Latin Fathers gave more prominence to grace 
and sin than the Greek theologians, so they also enter- 
tained more profound views about the effects of the fall, 
original sin and hereditary evil. 

Tertullian, according to his traducianism, held that 
the sinfulnes of human nature, with death as its conse- 
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quence, is propagated by generation. But he did not 
consider inherent depravity as constituting accountability, 
and maintained that man in his natural state had still the 
power to do good. 


Cyprian likewise acknowledged inherent depravity and 
said that there were also before Christ noble men, but 
they were all conceived and born in sin and were neither 
without original sin nor personal fault. 


Hilary of Poitiers also spoke of a vitium originis and 
affirmed that in the error of Adam the whole human race 
went astray. 


Ambrose, the teacher of Augustine, brings out more 
fully the defilement of sin by birth but says nothing as 
to what extent every individual shares in the common guilt. 
He asserts that we were all in Adam, fell with him, perished 
with him, and with him were ejected from paradise. 
Before we are born we are stained with contagion. Never- 
theless, both Hilary and Ambrose held the synergistic 
theory; the former assigning to man the initiative in the 
process of moral reformation; the latter asserting that the 
will of man is prepared by God, and that Christ comes to 
us and into us, chiefly through baptism, to effect our 
conversion. Ambrose admitted neither irresistible grace 
nor unconditioned predestination. He made predestination 
depend on God’s foreknowledge. 


The anthropological views of Ambrose were also those 
of Augustine in the earlier period subsequent to his con- 
version. It was especially in opposition to the Manichaeans 
that he defended human freedom. 
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XI. HUMAN FREEDOM AND DIVINE GRACE IN 
EXCLUSIVE OPPOSITION 
PELAGIUS — AUGUSTINE 
1. PELAGIUS 

The different anthropological views as held by the 
Greek and Latin Fathers did not clash until a one-sided 
emphasis was laid on one of the two factors: human free- 
dom or divine grace. This was done in the controversy 
between Pelagius and Augustine. 

Pelagius, a British monk, well educated, of a shrewd 
and crafty turn, according to his birth and matter-of-fact 
temperament an occidental, in his religious views following 
the doctrinal tendencies of the Eastern Church, strict and 
austere in morality, came to Rome about the beginning of 
the fifth century, where he preached repentance. His in- 
terests were primarily ethical; hence his insistence on the 
freedom of the will and human responsibility. Guided by 
monkish ideals he believed that holiness could be arrived 
at by rigor of discipline. Overrating the moral power of 
man he imagined that he could do more than the law 
required. He had no use for Augustine’s sentence in the 
Confessions: da quod iubes et iube quod vis—Grant what 
thou commandest and command what thou wilt. 

His peculiar views were distinctly stated in his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, but they might 
not so speedily have attracted attention had they not 
been adopted by Coelestius, who had been a Roman lawyer, 
but embraced Christianity and became an ardent follower 
of Pelagius. 

In 411 the two friends went over to Africa where they 
met Augustine. Pelagius soon sailed for Palestine, while 
Coelestius remained in Carthage with a view to ordination. 
But in 412, before a synod at Carthage, Paulinus, a pres- 
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byter of Milan, charged Coelestius with holding six er- 
rors which were founded on this, that Adam’s sin had 
injured only himself, and that new-born children are in 
the same state as Adam before the fall. Coelestius was 
excommunicated. 

Pelagius’ opinions were more cordially received in 
Palestine, although Augustine’s influence also withstood 
him there. Orosius, a Spanish priest, came from Augus- 
tine to warn Jerome against Pelagius. But the synod at 
Jerusalem in 415 declined to pronounce against him; and 
the synod at Diospolis, in the same year, pronounced Pe- 
lagius to be in agreement with Catholic teaching. The 
North African Church, however, resented the oriental de- 
cisions and in the following year sent up from their synods 
at Carthage and Mileve an appeal to Pope Innocent I. 
who decided the question in favor of the African Church. 
His successor Zosimus, a man of little theological knowl- 
edge and without independent judgment first testified to 
the orthodoxy of both Pelagius and Coelestius, but when 
he saw that the African bishops were too firm in their 
convictions and too independent to alter their course of 
conduct (Syn. of Carthage in 418), he began to give way 
and finally drew up his famous Epistula Tractoria invit- 
ing all the bishops of Christendom to subscribe a con- 
demnation of Pelagian opinions. Eighteen Italian bishops 
refused, among them Julian of Eclanum both, in character 
and ability, the most prominent leader of the Pelagian party. 

The Eastern Church confirmed the decision of the West. 
The council at Ephesus in 432 passed against the Pelagians 
without specifying their errors. The East never took the 
question at issue into thorough consideration. It was a 
Western controversy. 

Over against Augustine’s affirmation of the bondage 
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of the will with no power of self-deliverance Pelagius in- 
sisted that man is able to do all that God commanded. If 
man had not the ability to do it, God would not have com- 
manded him to do that which is good. Man has this 
ability, for he is free i.e. able to choose good or evil. We 
are born neutral, characterless and with no bias toward 
good or evil. This freedom constitutes man’s natural en- 
dowment and is therefore inamissible and is accordingly 
found in the heathen as well as in the Christian. There 
were some men, even before the appearance of Christ, who 
did not commit sin. 

There is no such a thing as original sin or propagation 
of sim by the act of generation, for sin is not a fault of 
nature; it consists only in separate acts of the will. As 
a creationist Pelagius held that each soul is the product of 
a special creative act of God and there is no chance for 
the transmission of sin from soul to soul. If sin were 
a fault of nature, our sin would be chargeable on God, the 
Creator; nor would deliverance from sin be possible, for 
our essential nature cannot be taken away from us. New- 
born infants are in the same condition as Adam was 
previous to the fall. Children who die in infancy, being 
untainted by sin, are saved without baptism. Baptism, 
in their case, has not any sin-remitting effect but only 
transfers them from a good to a better state consecrating 
them, who are already innocent and uncondemned to be 
members of Christ. Infant baptism is necessary in order 
to the remission of future sins. 

As there is no original sin there can be no guilt and 
no punishment of original sin. Even temporal death is 
no part of the punishment of sin, because Adam was cre- 
ated mortal, so that he would have died whether he had 
sinned or not. 
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The universality of sin is accounted for by the force 
of temptation and the influence of example and of habit. 

Since it is the human will which takes the initiative and 
is the determining factor in the salvation of the individual 
it follows that divine grace is not absolutely, but only 
relatively, necessary to attain holiness; it renders its attain- 
ment easier to man. By divine grace Pelagius means prac- 
tically nothing else but the endowment with reason and 
free will. This grace is intended for man, but man must 
make himself worthy of it by an honest striving after 
virtue. 

Christ, the Son of God, became man to be our teacher 
and perfect example. As we imitated Adam’s sin, so are 
we to imitate Christ’s holiness. It is good works which 
decide whether any one is good. The standard of good 
works is the Word of God as a law which must not only 
be known but also fulfilled. There is no difference be- 
tween law and gospel, for the law is as good a means 
of salvation as the gospel. 

The anthropology of Pelagius is essentially naturalistic 
and rationalistic. Pelagius. falsely separates the individual 
from the connection of the race. He locates good and evil 
in the separate acts of man; there is no such thing as a 
sinful character or a sinful nature. The freedom of the 
will, of which Pelagius makes so much, is only “the liberty 
of indifference” or “the power of contrary choice;” it is 
not real, but formal freedom. The great importance he 
attaches to the natural power of man makes divine grace 
unnecessary and Christianity practically useless. 


2. AUGUSTINE 
The anti-type of Pelagius, as far as personal experience 
and religious nature are concerned, was Augustine. Despite 
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his fervid sensuous temperament and youthful aberrations, 
Augustine was from the first an earnest student. His 
strongly developed sense of a need of salvation sought in 
vain truth and life in Manichaeism and Neo-platonism. His 
profound moral struggles, his growing consciousness of 
sin, the example and prayers of his mother Monica, and 
the testimony of the Church, especially that of Ambrose 
—all this had directed him to salvation in Christ alone. 
At last, in his thirty-third year he found pardon, peace 
and salvation when the light of the gospel of Christ fell 
in upon his heart, 386. From his first entrance upon a 
Christian life he occupied himself especially with the study 
of the Pauline Epistles. Himself a living witness of saving 
grace Augustine found in the Pauline teaching an ex- 
pression of his own inward experience. His experience 
and Luther’s, both resembled Paul’s. 

As may be supposed, owing to his own experience of 
salvation, he was prone to place man’s depravity and moral 
bondage in striking contrast with the sovereign grace of 
God. It was only natura! that this tendency should grow 
in strength as he engaged in the Pelagian controversy, in 
411. 

Starting from the proposition “omne bonum aut deus 
aut ex deo,” Augustine recognizes no moral goodness and 
righteousness in any creature save in communion with God 
through holy love which God’s grace must first impart. 
Accordingly he asserts (a) that the original state of man 
was a state of natural perfection, in which he possessed the 
divine image which consisted in wisdom, positive right- 
eousness or holiness and immortality, a state in which man 
was positively good and free. Man’s freedom was not a 
mere formal freedom, a power of contrary choice, but real 
freedom, a determination and inclination to goodness. Yet 
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man’s freedom is concreated and therefore relative, not 
absolute; the latter is the freedom of God, who is destitute 
of the power of sinning. Whether Adam should become 
absolutely free, like God and the holy angels, depended 
upon the use which he should make of his freedom during 
the period of probation. Adam was accordingly not in 
the state of absolute freedom where sin was no longer pos- 
sible (non posse peccare et mori)—a state within his 
reach through the divine assistance (adiutorium) of pre- 
venient grace—but in a state of relative freedom with a 
possibility, but not a necessity, of sinning (posse non pec- 
care et non mori). 

(b) All this ‘Adam lost in the fall, the heinousness of 
which cannot be exaggerated. Not only was Adam ex- 
pelled from paradise, but he also lost his fellowship with 
God and accordingly was smitten with mortality. The 
“adiutorium” of divine grace and his true freedom were 
lost. The freedom of the will.now amounted simply to 
a freedom to sin. The harmony of his nature was destroyed 
and the inclination of the will toward the good perverted 
and turned toward evil. He abandoned his love to God 
and began to love himself; the very essence of his sin 
was the love of himself (amor sui). 

(c) All these features of the fallen Adam have now 
passed over to his posterity. Augustine considered the 
human race as a compact mass, a collective body, respon- 
sible in its unity and solidarity. All men were in Adam, 
the first transgressor, and are by birth what he became 
by disobedience, and thus his moral character becomes 
theirs. Adam’s sin is propagated not by way of imitation 
but by generation. “By propagation sin passed from Adam 
to his descendants and thus every one participated in orig- 
inal sin (vitium originale, peccatum originis, peccatum quod 
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originaliter traditur), for nature and the vice of nature 
are simultaneously propagated.” Accordingly also the 
penalty pronounced upon Adam passes over to his pos- 
terity. Thus the human race has become a mass of perdi- 
tion (massa perditionis) and is condemned in him. From 
this universal condemnation infants are not excluded, since 
they also belong to the mass of perdition. Sufficit ad 
damnationem etiamsi non esset in hominibus nisi peccatum 
originale. 

(d) No human power but only the grace of God can 
deliver man from this state of total depravity. Even in 
paradise before the fall divine grace (adiutorium) was 
needed; how much more since the fall! All human work 
is excluded and divine grace is made the sole cause of 
man’s recovery. Divine grace is not a personal spiritual 
relation, but a creative energy which generates that free- 
dom of the will which is entirely lost in the natural man 
and exerts its influence upon man’s will making it capable 
of doing good. 

We notice here the influence of Augustine’s Neoplatonic 
conception of sin as a negation, a privation and weakening 
of man’s spiritual power. Grace is accordingly God’s 
activity upon the will and intelligence giving them a new 
direction. Therefore grace consists not so much in the 
forgiveness of sin as in the communication of moral powers. 
Gratia est inspiratio dilectionis per Sanctum Spiritum 
bonae voluntatis atque operis. 

Since divine grace is the sole originating cause of the 
entire process of regeneration it may be spoken of as gratia 
operans or praeveniens and gratia co-operans et subse- 
quens; the former as the creative power of God which 
generates a new will in man; the latter operating in the 
renewed heart of man, whereby he is qualified to perform 
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good works. Nolentem gratia praevenit, ut velit; volentem 
subsequitur, ne frustra velit. 

There are several degrees of grace which mark the 
several stages in the process of regeneration. (1) Renewal 
begins with baptism, which effaces guilt for the past, work- 
ing particularly the forgiveness of the guilt of original 
concupiscence and, in the case of adults, the forgiveness of 
sins actually committed. But concupiscence, though weak- 
ened, remains in the baptized; it is, however, no longer 
sin, since God no longer so accounts it. But this is only 
the beginning of the renewal. 

(2) The next stage of Christian life is faith which 
is a gift of God. According to Augustine faith is not 
that trustful attitude of heart which apprehends forgiveness 
of sin. It is first of all belief in the revealed truth and 
as such precedes knowledge and is the key to knowledge; 
and, then, longing and praying for the renewing grace 
of God. 

(3) Thus faith becomes faith which works by love, 
fides per dilectionem operans. And it is this faith, to 
which self-surrender and love are united, that justifies. 

Augustine clearly understands and faithfully presents 
Paul’s sola gratia, but he lacks the clear Pauline conception 
of sola fide, the relation of faith to works. Nevertheless, 
he does not speak of the merit of works as a ground of 
acceptance with God. “Rewards which men receive from 
God are not so much rewards as free gifts.” “It is his 
gift that God crowns, not your merits.” 

(4) The crowning act of grace is the “infusion of 
love.” Justification, according to Augustine, is not a foren- 
sic act but a process, a transformation of an ungodly into 
a righteous man, so that he becomes actually righteous 
and is able to perform righteous works. This is effected 
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by shedding abroad love in our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
who inspires holy desires and endows with new moral 
powers. 


(e) With all the emphasis laid on the divine agency 
in the work of regeneration man’s freedom is not denied. 
In his De gratia et libero arbitrio and De correptione et 
gratia Augustine expressly maintains that divine grace 
does not exclude human freedom. Nemo credit nisi volens. 
But if we remember that according to Augustine it is God 
who effects that man may will, we see that a real freedom 
is thereby excluded. And if grace lays hold of man there 
can be no resistance, for “when God wills to save anyone, 
no will of man resists him.” The fact, then, that some 
are saved and some are not, Augustine explains on the 
ground of predestination which is the cause of salvation. 
In consequence of an eternal decree, and without any ref- 
erence to the future conduct of man, God elected a fixed 
number—a substitution of the number of the fallen angels 
—out of the massa perditionis to become vessels of his 
mercy, and left the rest as vessels of his wrath 
to a just condemnation. The predestinated are made 
partakers not only of regenerating grace, but also of the 
gift of perseverance, donum perseverantiae. Perseverance, 
like faith, is the gift of God bestowed only on the pre- 
destinated. Not all believers are of the predestinated. The 
unpredestinated or “foreknown,” even if they appear true 
Christians, will not be saved because they have not been 
elected. Though Augustine speaks of those as “predesti- 
nated to eternal death” he does not say that the reproba- 
tion of the wicked is the cause of sin. In answer to the 
objection that it is unjust in the case of those who are 
alike guilty to pardon one and punish the other, Augustine 
replies that in the reprobate God reveals his justice, as 
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in the elect his mercy; for the former fell and sinned by 
their own will, the latter persevered by the will of God. 
“Tf all men were saved, the justice due to sin would not 
be discerned; if none were saved, the benefit of grace 
would not be known. We must, then, not seek for a cause, 
. except in the depth of the treasures of God’s wis- 
dom, which the Apostle admires without unfolding.” 
In maintaining unconditional predestination and irresis- 
tible grace Augustine had no other object in view but to 
make divine grace the sole cause of man’s salvation. 


3. Conriict BETWEEN AUGUSTINIANISM AND PELAGIANISM 


Pelagius’ positions were obviously in conflict with those 
of Augustine and it was only natural that a violent contro- 
versy ensued. Although Pelagianism found sympathizers 
both in East and West, yet there could be little doubt that 
Augustinianism—at least in the West—would win the day. 


Pelagianism conflicted seriously with the Christian con- 
sciousness of the necessity of redemption and salvation 
through Christ alone. The testimony of the Scriptures 
as well as the personal experiences of the regenerate proved 
Pelagius’ views as erroneous. It was easy for Augustine 
to show that the positions of Pelagius were anti-scriptural ; 
it was easy for him to show that Pelagius’ theory of the 
free will of man was untenable, for if fallen man were 
free Christ would have come into the world in vain; if 
man can overcome sin by his own strength, it would be 
useless for him to pray for remission of sins; if children 
are not sinful, they would not need baptism. 


Augustine refuted the Pelagian views especially in his 
three books “on the punishment and forgiveness of sins 
and the baptism of infants,” De peccatorum meritis et re- 
missione et de baptismo parvulorum, in which he vindicated 
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the necessity of infant baptism because of original sin and 
the grace of God by which we are justified. 

The errors of Pelagius were condemned both, in the 
East and in the West. But not all who approved the con- 
demnation of Pelagius were in accord throughout with 
Augustine. His doctrines of absolute inability, irresistible 
grace and unconditional predestination, were combated by 
many distinguished theologians, especially in Gaul, en- 
deavoring to pursue a middle course. They were called 
“Massilians,” from their principal seat Marseilles, in South- 
ern Gaul. Since the sixteenth century they were called— 
yet not in strict propriety—‘Semi-Pelagians,” for they 
might just as well be termed “Semi-Augustinians.” 


XII. EXTREME AUGUSTINIANISM IN CONFLICT 
WITH SEMI-PELAGIANISM AND THE 
DECISION OF THE COUNCIL OF 
ORANGE 
1. THE ConFLict 

Some of the monks of Adrumetum, in North Africa 
were driven to despair, others moved to indifference, or 
even licentiousness by Augustine’s predestinarian teaching, 
while still others held that the free will is assisted by the 
grace of God in the work of regeneration. In his two 
treatises De gratia et libero arbitrio and De correptione 
et gratia Augustine seems to have successfully relieved the 
difficulties of the monks. 

Contemporaneously with this occurrence violent oppo- 
sition to Augustine’s doctrine of predestination arose in 
Southern Gaul, especially in Massilia. The leader of the 
Massilians was a Scythian monk, John Cassian, a disciple 
of Chrysostom. Other advocates of the Semi-Pelagian the- 
ory were Vincent of Lerins, Gennadius of Massilia and 
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Faustus of Reji. The Massilians distinctly repudiated 
Augustinian predestination “because it introduces a fatal 
necessity (fatalis quaedam necessitas), it cripples moral 
energy and plunges men either into despair or licentious- 
ness.” They maintained that in the plan of salvation all 
mankind were included and that predestination was based 
on the foreknown “merit of faith and perseverance.” 

Augustine addressed to the Massilians two tracts: De 
praedestinatione sanctorum, and De dono perseverantiae ; 
but emphasizing the most objectionable points Augustine 
did not succeed in convincing his opponents. 

The Massilians strenuously opposed the Pelagian doc- 
trine of man’s complete moral ability, as well as Augus- 
tine’s, of man’s complete moral inability. Their inter- 
mediate position between Augustinianism and Pelagianism 
may be briefly sketched as follows: (a) Adam’s fall en- 
tailed death and corruption of nature upon his posterity 
(original sin). (b) Original sin does not eliminate the 
free will, but weakens it, nor does it involve complete im- 
potence, but only moral infirmity. (c) The natural man 
is accordingly neither morally dead (Augustine), nor 
morally healthy (Pelagius), but morally sick and weakened. 
(d) He needs, therefore, divine grace as the co-operative 
agency of the human will in conversion. (e) Sometimes 
it is the divine agency as in the cases of Paul and Matthew, 
sometimes it is the human agency (Zachaeus) which begins 
the work of regeneration. (f) There is no unconditional 
election to eternal salvation; predestination is based on 
foreknowledge. 

After Augustine’s death, Prosper Aquitanus became the 
leading representative of Augustinian anthropology. De- 
spite all his energy he was not able to ensure the victory 
of Augustine’s doctrines in Marseilles. Neither did the 
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scheme which the author of De vocatione gentium (incor- 
rectly ascribed to Prosper) set forth, solve the problem. 
He attempted to disguise the severity of the Augustinian 
position by distinguishing between general and special 
grace,—the latter alone being effectual. 


While the adherents of Augustine tried to settle the 
dispute by explanatory treatises, the Massilians, on the 
other hand, continued their assaults upon the advocates 
of Augustinianism. In the anonymous work “Praedestinatus” 
composed by a Massilian “the horrible doctrines taught 
by a predestinarian sect” were presented in the baldest 
form. 


The ablest advocate of the Semi-Pelagian view in the 
last half of the fifth century was the highly-esteemed 
bishop Faustus of Reji. At a synod of Arles in 475 and, 
soon after, at Lyon he gained the victory over the presbyter 
Lucidus, who had championed certain hyper-Augustinian 
propositions: that the foreknowledge of God appoints men 
to death, that Christ did not die for all, and that a “vessel 
unto dishonor” can never become a “vessel unto honor.” 
At the request of these synods Faustus wrote his De gratia, 
in which he denounces alike Pelagius whom he characterizes 
as “pestiferus,” and Augustine, though he calls him “quidam 
sanctorum.” 


For several decades Semi-Pelagianism continued to be 
the prevailing form of doctrine in Gaul. But in the attempt 
to seek an intermediate position Semi-Pelagianism really 
reacted too far in the direction of Pelagianism. Moreover, 
the popes of Rome expressed themselves against Semi- 
Pelagianism and held to the Augustinian doctrine—ignoring, 
however, Augustinian predestination. After a variety of 
fortunes a mild Augustinianism obtained acceptance every- 
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where, even in Gaul, where Caesarius of Arles, Propser 
Aquitanus, and Hilary of Arles were its decided advocates. 


2. Tue DoctrinaL DECISION 

Although at the synod of Valens in 529 Caesarius’ views 
upon the doctrine of grace were assailed in his absence 
he re-affirmed them before the council at Arausio (Orange), 
in the same year. They were made the basis of the decrees 
of Orange, designated to put an end to the Semi-Pelagian 
controversy. 

The synod of Orange rejected Pelagianism and Semi- 
Pelagianism and adopted a moderate Augustinianism. It 
affirmed the moral inability of the natural man to do 
good and the necessity of divine grace. Grace is “infusio 
et operatio Sancti Spiritus.” Baptism is the vehicle of 
grace. All moral human activity depends upon grace. Ir- 
resistibility is nowhere affirmed. The election of grace 
is recognized but unconditional election is not mentioned 
and predestination to evil is expressly anathematized. 

Boniface II., in accordance with the measures adopted 
by his predecessors, approved the resolutions of Orange. 


XIII. CONCEPTION OF REDEMPTION AND 
ATONEMENT IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH 

From the beginning redemption through Christ has been 
an undisputed article of Christian faith. The theology of 
the Fathers in combating the Arian and Christological errors 
centered in their view of redemption. But as to the exact 
nature of Christ’s redemptive work we find in the Ancient 
Church no uniform view and little scientific investigation. 

The Apostolic Fathers were content to speak of Christ’s 
redemptive work in simple scriptural or general language 
without further attempt at an explanatory doctrinal state- 
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ment. By his sufferings and death Christ freed mankind 
from sin and death. The ancient Fathers all agreed that 
the death of Christ was the most prominent factor in his 
atoning work. They view the significance of Christ’s death 
under two aspects, as a ransom in delivering mankind from 
the bondage of Satan, and as a reconciliation with God 
through sacrifice. The former was a favorite view with 
the Fathers. This may be explained from their conception 
of sin. Since they stressed more the bondage of sin than 
its guilt they would naturally emphasize in Christ’s work 
the deliverance from the bondage of sin and Satan. 

Irenaeus had already stated that Christ conquered Satan 
not by force but juste et rationaliter and thus freed the 
human race which through the fall was brought under 
the dominion of Satan. 

The idea of a ransom or prize given to Satan is found 
in Origen. Satan accepts as a ransom for the souls of 
men the soul of Christ, deceived as being able to rule 
over it. | 

The idea of a ransom paid by Christ to Satan was 
set forth in its crassest form by Gregory of Nyssa. The 
justice of God prevented him from wresting men from the 
Devil who had a certain right to them because of their 
own self-surrender, but God could deliver them by pur- 
chase. To this end Christ was offered as an object of 
exchange and ransom. But since the Devil would have 
been alarmed at the manifestation of deity, Christ’s divinity 
was concealed in the flesh. Thus deceived the Devil swal- 
lowed with the bait of the flesh also the fishhook of the 
divinity. 

Gregory of Nasianzum rejected this theory and declared 
that the ransom was paid to God. 

In the Western Church, the theory that the ransom was 
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paid to Satan was reproduced by Ambrose, Augustine and 
Gregory. 

The deliverance from the power of the devil is by no 
means the only result which the Fathers ascribe to Christ’s 
sufferings and death. From the beginning the teachers 
of the church regarded Christ’s death also as a sacrifice, 
and ascribed to his blood the power of cleansing from sin 
and guilt. Barnabas calls the sufferings and death of Christ 
a sacrifice for our sins. Jrenaeus conceives of the work 
of Christ as redemption and reconciliation. Origen dis- 
tinguishes sharply between redemption through which the 
ransom was paid to the Devil, and propitiation for the sin 
of man by the sufferings and death of Christ. According 
to Athanasius the substituted penal sufferings and death 
of Christ harmonize God’s justice which had to bring the 
threatened punishment upon man, and his goodness which 
could not leave his creature to perish. The piacular and 
substitutionary nature of Christ’s work is also held by 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Cyril of Jerusalem and Alexandria, 
Eusebius, Augustine, Leo and Gregory. The latter taught 
that Christ assumed the penalty of sin and so appeased 
the wrath of God. 

This faith, however, had not yet been developed into 
the form of a strict theory of satisfaction explaining how 
the justice and the mercy of God are reconciled. The term 
“satisfactio” occurs first in the writings of Tertullian 
though its reference there is to the penitence of man rather 
than the death of Christ. 


XIV. THE SACRAMENTS IN THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH 
The Ancient Church. produced no dogma of the sacra- 
ments. We find, however, in the writings of the ancient 
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church Fathers numerous passages bearing on the doctrine 
of the sacraments in general and baptism and Lord’s Sup- 
per in particular. 


1. CONCEPTION OF THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL 


In the first centuries of the Christian Church the word 
“sacrament” was applied, in ecclesiastical usage, to anything 
sacred or consecrated, or to anything which had a sacred 
or hidden meaning (pvornpwv, which Jerome translated 
“sacramentum’”). Since Tertullian the term was applied 
to any significant Christian rite and soon became especially 
associated with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The first 
of the Fathers who gave careful attention to the definition 
and doctrine of sacraments was Augustine. He defines a 
sacrament to be a visible sign of an invisible grace, signum 
visible gratiae invisibilis. Sacraments are therefore sym- 
bols and at the same time vehicles of the grace, which 
they figure to the senses. For they are called “sacramenta, 
quia in eis aliud videtur, aliud intellegitur.’”’ The visible 
signs become what they are through the word. Accedit 
verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum. The efficacy of 
the sacrament does not rest in the outward observance of 
the sacrament, but in the divine inwardly effectual act 
which does not always accompany the human transaction 
(predestination), for aliud est sacramentum, aliud virtus 
sacramenti. Sacraments impart to the recipient divine 
grace provided he believes and lives in the church. Speak- 
ing of the efficacy of baptism Augustine says, “Whence 
has water so great an. oe that in touching the body 
it can cleanse th Leth, un fess the operation of the 
word ; not becau it is uttered, bith because it is believed.” 
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2. BApTisM 

From the beginning great significance was attached to 
baptism. It was considered indispensable to salvation, so 
necessary that even a child cannot be saved without it 
(Greg. of Nyssa and Greg. of Naz.). It gives pardon of 
sin previously committed and imparts the Holy Spirit and 
all his graces. The great emphasis laid on baptism is also 
shown by the various terms in which the Fathers speak 
of baptism. They call it a seal, o¢payis, the illumination, 
ddricpa, the laver of saving water, Aourpéy, the cleansing, 
xéBapors, the completing act, reAciwois, in the appropriation 
of Christianity. 

Following Justin Martyr, who set opposite to the natural 
birth by ordinary generation the regeneration by water in 
baptism, the Fathers taught the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. 

Since Tertullian the Fathers thought of a real connection 
of the Spirit with the water of baptism, but differed in their 
views as to the mode in which the effects of the sacrament 
are communicated, whether with the application of the 
baptismal water, or through the action of the cleansing 
power imparted to the water itself. 

Since the earliest days it was held that while its ef- 
fects may be lost, baptism cannot be repeated. 

According to Augustine baptism is indispensable for 
salvation, for men can be saved only within the church, 
to which baptism is the only entrance. Baptism frees from 
the original guilt of concupiscence and also from further 
sins actually committed, although these may be atoned 
for through repentance. Baptism, like ordination, imparts 
to the recipient an abiding, indelible character. Since 
sacraments impart divine grace only to the believer who 
lives within the church, Augustine taught that infants 
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who have no faith in themselves are benefited by the faith 
of the church which presents them to God in baptism, 
making a confession of faith in their stead. 

There was not yet any recognized church doctrine as 
to the character and significance of the sacrament of bap- 
tism. But Augustine had laid the foundation of the Roman 
conception of baptism. 


3. THE Lorp’s SUPPER 
In the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the Ancient 
Church we notice already two distinct features, (1) what 
the congregation presents to God in prayer or devotion, 
the sacrifice, and (2) what the congregation receives from 
the Lord, the sacrament. Accordingly the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper may be treated under the twofold aspect 

(1) as a sacrifice, and (2) as a sacrament. 


(1) THe Lorp’s SuPPER As A SACRIFICE 

The sacrificial conception of the Lord’s Supper in 
the first Christian centuries is worthy of notice, since it 
contains the germ of the later doctrine of the sacrifice 
of the mass. 

Justin Martyr and Irenaeus speak of an offering in 
the Lord’s Supper and prize it over against the sacrifices 
of the Jews and Gentiles as the fulfilment of Mal. 1:11 
“ |. . in every place incense shali be offered unto my 
name, and a pure offering.’ By this they mean in the 
first place the bread and wine which with other gifts of 
the congregation were rendered to God as a “thank-offering”’ 
and were therefore called “oblationes.” The bishop or 
an appointed official, zpoeorés, received the bread and wine 
as gifts and presented them to God with the prayer of 
thanksgiving, the eyapioria, which was also styled an “of- 
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fering,” or a “sacrifice,” and soon the term passed over 
to the entire rite. 

Justin mentions a twofold object in the presentation 
of bread and wine: a memorial of the gifts of creation 
and of the redemptive sufferings of Christ. All this is 
yet consistent with the universal Christian priesthood. But 
when Justin says that “the president made the elements 
of the Eucharist a memorial of Christ’s suffering” there 
was but a short step to the words of Cyprian that “as Jesus 
our high priest offered himself as a sacrifice to his Father, 
so the human priest takes Christ’s place, and imitates his 
action by offering in church a true and full sacrifice to 
God the Father.” Cyprian puts the priest in the place of 
the congregation and represents him as offering Christ’s 
body and blood for the sins of men. The thank-offering 
for creation and redemption had thus become a repetition 
or showing forth anew of the self-sacrifice of Christ. More- 
over, in the thanksgiving prayer special mention was made 
of those who brought the oblations. Prayer was also 
made for the departed, for whom their relations brought 
gifts on the day of their death. Thus was formed the germ 
of the Catholic idea of masses for the dead. 

The sacrificial conception of the Lord’s Supper is also 
found in Ambrose and Augustine. The latter speaking of 
the sacrifice of the mass wishes the sacrifice of the church 
to be a daily imitation of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. 
He also asserts that the sacrifices and alms of the faithful 
on earth are of great service for the departed. 

Since then the idea of the eucharistic sacrifice has been 
a dominant idea of both Eastern and Western Christendom. 
After Augustine it was Leo the Great and especially Gregory 
the Great who found the whole significance of the Lord’s 
Supper in the sacrifice of the mass which is particularly 
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efficacious for the purpose of rescuing the souls of the 
departed from purgatory. 


(2) Tue Lorp’s SuppeR as A SACRAMENT 

Although the Lord’s Supper was very early regarded 
under two aspects, as a sacrifice and as a sacrament, yet 
the Ancient Church laid the emphasis not on what man of- 
fered God, but what he received from Him. 

Since the days of the Apostles the ancient Christians 
saw in the eucharistic elements not merely symbols but 
a communion with the body and blood of the Lord. How- 
ever, in explaining the sacramental, union of the terrestrial 
and celestial, the views of the Fathers differ widely. We 
recognize, within the first five centuries, a threefold view 
as to the relation of the elements to the body of Christ. 
We may style it the realistic, symbolic, and metabolic view. 

(a) A realistic conception of the sacramental union 
was held by Justin Martyr, Irenaeus and also Tertullian. 
Without explaining how Christ is present in the Eucharist, 
or how the elements become his body and blood, they main- 
tain that in the Eucharist there are two things, the earthly 
and the heavenly. Bread and wine are so conjoined with 
the heavenly Word that they may be styled his body and 
blood. From the much debated passage in Justin’s writings 
(Apol. I, 66)—“not as common bread and common drink 
do we receive these; but in like manner as Jesus Christ, 
our Savior, having been made flesh by the word of God, 
hath both flesh and blood for our salvation, so likewise 
have we been taught that the food which is blessed by the 
prayer of his word, and from which our blood and flesh 
by transmutation are nourished, iis the flesh and blood of 
that Jesus who was made flesh”—it has been inferred that 
he taught the doctrine of transubstantiation. But he does 
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not say that the change in bread and wine is a change of 
essence; all he seems to mean is that as the divine Logos 
is present in the incarnate Christ, so is he also mysteriously 
present in the Eucharist. He has in mind chiefly the 
gracious effect which the Eucharist has, rather than the 
nature of the elements. 

The same idea that bread and wine in virtue of the 
act of consecration are pervaded by the body and blood 
of Christ appears with Irenaeus. He also holds that the 
reception of the body of Christ has the effect of preparing 
the resurrection body in the person of the believer. “As 
the earthly bread after consecration is no longer common 
bread, but consists of earthly and heavenly bread, so also 
our bodies when they partake of the Eucharist are no longer 
corruptible, but are nourished by the body and blood of 
the Lord.” (adv. haer. IV, 8, 5.) 

Tertullian sometimes uses expressions as if the bread 
and wine were only symbolical signs e.g. panem, quo ipsum 
corpus suum representat (c. Marc. I, 14) or hoc est corpus 
meum, i.e. figura corporis mei (ib. IV, 40). On the other 
hand, expressions of an opposite kind show that he be- 
lieved a supernatural element was connected with the out- 
ward sign: caro corpore et sanguine Christi vescitur, ut 
et anima de deo saginetur (de resurr. carn. 8). The body 
receives the body and blood of Christ, in order that the 
soul also may be nourished by God. 

(b) In keeping with the spiritualizing tendency of 
their school, the Alexandrians and also Eusebius held to a 
symbolical conception of the Eucharist. They see in the 
Eucharist only a symbol, yet they ascribe an effect to the 
symbol in itself. Clement regards the Eucharist as an ini- 
tiation into divine knowledge and immortality. The only 
food he recognizes is spiritual. Both, Eusebius and Atha- 
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nasius, repudiate emphatically the partaking of real flesh 
and blood. The former speaks of memorializing the sac- 
rifice of Christ by symbols both of the body and of the 
saving blood. 


Origen, fully aware that his view deviated from the 
commonly received one, declared that the only effectual 
thing in the Eucharist is the word of Christ, of which the 
elements are a symbol. Eating Christ’s body and drinking 
his blood mean to Origen receiving Christ’s word. They 
are, accordingly, not confined to the Eucharist. “We drink 
the blood of Christ not only in the sacramental rite, but 
also when we receive his words.” (in Num. hom. XVI, 9). 
The only difference between the hearing of the word of 
God and the Eucharist is that in the latter a symbol is 
added to the word. 


According to Gregory of Nazianzwm the elements are 
symbols of antitypes of the real, historic body of Christ 
and of the salvation effected through him. 


In the West Augustine held to the symbolic view. To 
him the elements are visible signs of the res sacramenti. 
He recognizes in the sacrament no actual presence of Christ’s 
body which is “in some place in heaven after the manner 
of a real body,” but according to his divine nature Christ 
is everywhere entirely present like God. The visible signs 
are merely symbols, but the reception brings “‘real, salutary 
refreshment in the Lord’s flesh and blood.” It is true, 
Augustine often uses expressions which sound realistic, 
naming the consecrated elements the body and _ blood 
of Christ, speaking of receiving the body and blood of 
Christ. Herein he may have followed universal custom. 
The expressions themselves must be interpreted in the light 
of his own explanation: secundum quemdam modum sacra- 
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mentum corporis Christi corpus Christi est (ep. 98). “It is 
only in a certain manner that Christ’s body is Christ’s body.” 


(c) At the close of the fourth century we notice a 
third view which connected with the symbolic offering 
a change of the elements into the body and blood of Christ 
(metabolic view). As has been already indicated the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation was not entertained by Justin 
and Irenaeus. But Cyril of Jerusalem in his “mystagogical 
catechisms” enunciates the idea of a peraBoAyn, or trans- 
formation of the bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ. What Cyril means by transformation is not 
a change of the substance of the elements but a change of 
the significance of the elements in which Christ upon the 
consecration is miraculously dwelling. 


About the same time, Gregory of Nyssa in his catechism 
expressing the same view speaks of a peracrovyeiwors, a trans- 
formation or rather “transelementation.” The bread is 
upon its consecration transformed into the body of the 
divine Logos. 


Chrysostom seems to go further than Cyril and Gregory. 
In his fervid rhetoric he speaks of the presence of Christ 
in terms which sound so material as to indicate the presence 
of the actual body of Christ in the Eucharist. But he 
does not mean a change of substance no more than he 
holds to a literal transubstantiation of the baptismal water 
where he employs the same term in which he expresses 
the change of the eucharistic elements. 


Though the early Greek theologians approached to 
the doctrine of a positive change they did not teach transub- 
stantiation. For they presupposed that the substance of 
the elements remains although these undergo an inner change 
or transformation in so far as the Logos unites himself 
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with them, whereas in transubstantiation it is essential that 
the elements be replaced. 

The doctrine of a real change was held by John of 
Damascus (c. 750), and through him this doctrine became 
the common property of the Greek Church. He argued 
that it is wrong to say that the elements are mere antitypes 
of Christ’s body and blood after as before consecration and 
maintained a real change, peraBody, and remaking, pera- 
noimors, i.e. bread and wine are changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. Not that Christ’s ascended body comes 
again to earth in any manner in the eucharistic form, but 
the eucharistic body which results from the change is 
that born of the Virgin Mary. The Damascene, too, did 
not teach the later Roman doctrine of transubstantiation. 
His peraBodn is rather a transformation through assump- 
tion. As Christ once assumed the body born of the Virgin, 
so now in the Eucharist he assumes the bread and wine. 
The change is analogous to that by which food is assimilated 
and changed into our flesh. 

When from the fourth century Greek ideas had a 
stronger influence in the West the metabolic view of the 
Eucharist was also favorably received there by leading theo- 
logians. Ambrose though nowhere asserting the real pres- 
ence of the actual body and blood, speaks (de myst. IX) 
of the mysterious efficacy of the holy prayer by which the 
sacramental elements are transformed (transfigurantur) into 
the flesh and blocd of Christ. To illustrate the change 
wrought in the elements he refers to the transformation 
of Moses’ rod and the waters of the Nile. The eucharistic 
food, however, is not corporeal but spiritual. 

Augustinian theology checked the development toward 
transubstantiation in the West, but as a result of the grow- 
ing tendency of the age toward the marvelous and the 
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magical, the church departed more and more from his 
own symbolic-spiritualistic view and drifted irresistibly in 
the direction of the amazing dogma of transubstantiation. 


XV. CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
FIRST FIVE CENTURIES 


When errors and conflicts threatened division in the 
early church the need to strengthen the bond of the unity 
in faith was strongly felt (Part I, VIII). But there already 
the mistake was made of confounding the inward and the 
outward unity; to connect the internal communion with 
Christ with the outward fellowship consisting in a definite 
form. The uniting band was no longer faith in Christ 
but the external organization. 

The tendency to find the unity in faith guaranteed in 
the outward organization of the church especially in the 
episcopate and above all in the Roman episcopate is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the great Christological and anthro- 
pological controversies. The Roman popes increasingly ex- 
ercised their influence in deciding doctrinal questions. They 
did it on the ground that they had the doctrine of Peter 
and that as Peter’s successors they were its only transmitters. 
The church no longer expresses common fellowship of 
believers with God through Christ; it is now an institution 
of salvation, a visible body under the control of the epis- 
copacy. The separation between clergy and laity becomes 
more and more marked. The clergy forms a hierarchical 
corporation with the bishop of Rome as its visible head. 

The first germs of this perversion may be traced to 
Ignatius and Irenaeus. Jgnatius contrasts the Catholic 
Church of which Christ is the head with the individual 
local church, the head of which is the bishop. “The indi- 
vidual congregation is subject to its bishop, who stands 
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in the place of Christ with his presbyters about him like 
the Apostles.” 

Irenaeus attributes to the bishops a sure gift of grace 
for the custody of the truth. He also attributes to the 
church of Rome a special pre-éminence as being founded 
jointly by Peter and Paul; hence every church must be 
in harmony with Rome. 

Cyprian goes a step further in attributing sacerdotal 
function to the bishops. The bishop conducts the wor- 
ship as the priest of God; in the Lord’s Supper he repre- 
sents Christ and offers the body of Christ. According 
to Cyprian the church is an outward organism founded 
by Christ, of which the bishops are the pillars. As suc- 
cessors of the Apostles they are’ the conservators of apos- 
tolic grace and authoritative interpreters of apostolic truth. 
They are, therefore, necessary to the very being of the 
church, which without them is without the saving grace 
for the giving of which the church exists. Hence outside 
the church no one can be saved. Cyprian contended for 
upholding outward unity against the Novatians to whom 
he denied the possibility of salvation on the ground of 
their schism, and the validity of whose baptism he refused 
to admit. 

Cyprian finds the unity of the church in its being 
built upon the one Peter (Matth. 16:18). He does not 
attribute to Peter a higher authority than to the other 
Apostles. Christ granted to the other Apostles and to the 
post-apostolic bishops the same power originally given to 
Peter. But the Roman church is the “mother and root 
of the Catholic Church, the principal church whence sacer- 
dotal unity proceeded.” 

Owing to its apostolic associations Rome enjoyed, al- 
ready in the second century, an extensive authority. It 
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was the only sedes apostolica in the West. In all disputes 
and controversies it was the practice in all parts of the 
Western Church to apply to Rome for guidance, or to 
appeal for ultimate decision ; and since Rome almost always 
supported the due maintenance of orthodox doctrine, it 
rose in authority. The synod of Sardica, 343, accorded 
to Pope Julius I., as an individual, the right of supreme 
jurisdiction over the metropolitan bishops. On the basis 
of that decree Innocent I., 404, laid claim to a supreme 
right of adjudication in “all the more grave and momentous 
cases.” The political position of Rome in the empire, and 
the support given to the church of Rome by the emperor, 
helped very greatly this tendency. In 445, the edict of 
emperor Valentinian III. gave Leo I. the supreme judicial 
and legislative right in the West. 

At the outset, the council acknowledged the papal 
claim to primacy as based only upon human authority. 
Leo, however, claimed that the church of Rome has ob- 
tained the primacy by no synodical decrees but by Christ 
himself. Matth. 16:18 which Cyprian had applied to all 
the Apostles and hence to all bishops, Leo applied to Peter 
exclusively and to the pope as his sole successor. The 
councils did not blindly accept the papal claim, and no 
doctrinal infallibility was imputed to the bishop of Rome, 
(cf. sixth ecum. council, 680, and Honorius I.). While 
in this period the pope was accorded a certain primacy 
in honor, he was not accorded a constitutional supremacy 
over the whole church. Nevertheless, the bishops of Rome 
claimed supremacy over the entire church and exercised 
it increasingly in the West from the fifth century. 

The doctrine of the church—not so much as the polity 
but the life of the church is concerned—received its deep- 
est and fullest exposition in the Donatistic Controversy. Do- 
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natism sprang from the same roots as Novatianism, and 
in its history it had in many things the same character. 
The persecution of Decius gave birth to Novatianism; the 
Diocletian persecution to Donatism. The Novatianists in- 
sisted upon a church of actually holy men and consequently 
held that the lapsed should not be received again into com- 
munion with the church. The Donatists, like the Novati- 
ans, insisted on absolute purity in the church but laid 
the stress especially on the purity of the priests. If they 
are not blameless, they cannot cleanse others. How can 
they give to others what they do not possess themselves ? 
The validity of sacerdotal acts depends upon the personal 
character of the agent and, therefore, sacraments admin- 
istered by “‘traditores” (those who had delivered up their 
copies of the Scriptures under the compulsion of the Dioc- 
letian persecution) are null and void. 

The schism originated in the church of Carthage whence 
it spread over the whole province. In 311, Caecilian, who 
held moderate views as to the treatment of the “traditores,” 
was elected bishop of Carthage and consecrated to the 
office by Felix, bishop of Aptunga, whom the strict party 
denounced as a “traditor”. On that ground the consecra- 
tion was declared invalid. Majorinus was elected counter- 
bishop. Donatus the Great was his successor. The lead- 
ing representative of the anti-Caecilian party was Donatus 
of Casae Nigrae from whom the name of the sect was 
derived. The Donatist movement was practically confined 
to Africa. Outside of Africa Caecilian was generally rec- 
ognized as the legitimate bishop. The synod of Arles, 316, 
decreed that the validity of sacramental functions is not 
dependent upon the worthiness of the administrators. But 
the absolutely uncompromising spirit of the Donatists frus- 
trated all efforts to allay the controversy. Donatism existed 
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for more than a century. After 411 the sect was suppressed 
by law and finally disappeared from the church’s history. 

At the beginning of the fifth century Augustine entered 
the contest with the Donatists. The two questions that 
had given rise to the schism—(1) whether a church by 
tolerance of unworthy members within its pale lost the 
essential attribute of purity and catholicity, and (2) whether 
the character of a bishop affected his official acts,—led 
Augustine to develop his conception of the church and 
sacraments. The marks of the true church according to 
Augustine are its unity, purity, catholicity and apostolicity. 
He granted that ecclesiastical discipline must be exercised, 
but repudiated the Donatist test of ecclesiastical validity, 
namely ideal perfection which is not possible here on earth. 
Over against the Donatists who failed to distinguish between 
the invisible and visible church Augustine maintained that 
the church is a corpus mixtum. Tares must be left to 
grow with the wheat; the presence of the unworthy does 
not unchurch the worthy. The wicked are im the house 
but they are not the house of God; they are in communione 
sanctorum only in so far as they are in communione sacra- 
mentorum. They may be members of the visible church, 
the corpus mixtum, but only “the elect constitute the true 
inner church, the corpus verum.” 

The church is the true body of Christ not because it 
is spotless, but because of the Spirit and all-pervading and 
all-uniting love that are in the church and its members. 
But the Spirit of love is present only in the Catholic, apos- 
tolic church which is spread throughout the whole world, 
and which has remained in connection with the church 
of the Apostles whose successors the bishops are. Upon 
the Catholic Church depends the individual faith. Sep- 
aration from the Catholic Church is a renunciation of the 
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Spirit of love, and union with the Catholic Church is es- 
sential to salvation. Though Augustine laid not as much 
stress as Cyprian upon the divine right of the episcopate, 
nevertheless, he made the belief of the individual Christian 
depend upon the authority of the Catholic Church. He 
went even so far as to declare that he believed the gospel 
only on the authority of the Catholic Church. His belief 
that everything really and permanently good is found in 
the Catholic Church, the civitas dei, led him to the con- 
viction that the state is bound to protect and uphold the 
church and even to employ force against heretics “to compel 
them to come in” (Luke 14:23). 

In his conception of the validity of sacraments admin- 
istered by unworthy persons Augustine followed the decrees 
of the Synod of Arles, 316. Optatus of Mileve held the 
same views as Augustine. Sacraments are gifts of God, 
holy in themselves and not through men. The validity 
of the sacrament cannot be made depend on the moral con- 
dition of the administrator, “for the gift of the sacrament 
is not his, but God’s.” Hence-the validity of baptism by 
heretics and of ordination by “traditores’” was maintained. 
The Catholics still designated the Donatists “brethren.” 
Optatus calls their church only a quasi ecclesia, because 
it lacks true catholicity and apostolicity. 

Augustine’s conception of the church is deficient in 
unity. We find in it, side by side, violent contradictions, 
evangelical and catholic elements. Hence Protestants could 
appeal to him as the advocate of the evangelical conception 
of the church as the communion of saints; and Catholics 
found in him the champion of the Roman Catholic system 
of hierarchical rule and sacramental grace. 

Upon Augustine’s doctrine of the church was built by 
others, who came after him, the structure of the papacy, 
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the bishop of Rome being finally recognized as the head 
under Christ of the civitas dei. The ecclesiastical title 
“papa,” which in the fourth and fifth centuries was 
frequently used in the West of any bishop, came gradually 
to be reserved to the bishop of Rome becoming his official 
title as the successor of Peter and as such the vicar of 
Christ, the visible head of the church. 


SECOND PERIOD 


Development of Doctrine in the Middle Ages 


be 
PRE-SCHOLASIIC PERIOD 
600-1070 
i= GENERAL: CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS 
PERTOD =. 


The beginning of the Middle Ages marks a period of 
transition from the old to the new. The political struc- 
ture of the ancient world began to disintegrate. The 
Saracens and their allies, the Moors, held sway in the 
Asiatic and African provinces. The Lombards, the Visi- 
goths, the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons had established 
kingdoms in Italy, Spain, Gaul and Britain. In this great 
change of circumstances the Western Church was the 
medium through which the inheritance of the ancient world 
was transmitted and perpetuated among the barbarian 
nations. 

The movements in the Western Church, however, were 
without any marked effect upon the Eastern Church. In 
the East the empire continued to exist until towards the 
end of the Middle Ages, and the Eastern Church did not 
develop, as did the Western Church, during this period, 
but remained true in every particular to her ancient char- 
acter. This was due largely to the peculiar character of 
Greek Christianity (See pp. 122-123), and also to the im- 
perial despotism with its policy of enforcing conformity to 
the accepted standards. 
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In the West, the church was brought face to face with 
the greatest revolution that Europe has ever experienced. 
But while the political history of Europe was violently in- 
terrupted by the Germanic invasion, the position of the 
church was never seriously affected. 

The church entered upon the great task of converting 
and training the Germanic nations who adopted Christian- 
ity without offering almost any resistance. They received 
Christianity from the church as a sacred tradition to be 
accepted without doubt and reverenced as beyond improve- 
ment. Accordingly, the new conditions exercised very little 
influence upon shaping doctrinal conceptions. 

In this period we do not notice any real development 
of dogma. The church in the main fortified and defended 
her dogmatic structure. Augustine had prepared the way 
for the medieval conception of Christianity. His ideas, 
though often misunderstood and misinterpreted, controlled 
the theology of the church. The task of the theologians, 
then, was chiefly to gather together the doctrinal materials 
acquired, to sift them, to preserve them. The theologians 
of this period are traditionalists drawing on and system- 
atizing the teachings of the Fathers, primarily for polemic 
purposes and for establishing Augustinianism. 

Of this type of theologians we have a striking example 
in the first representative of medieval Catholicism, Gregory 
T., 590-604. Great as an administrator, but also great as 
a writer and teacher, Gregory stands on the frontier lines 
of ancient and medieval times connecting the Graeco-Roman 
with the Romano-Germanic type of Christianity. Though 
without originality as a theologian he influenced profoundly 
the dogmatic development in that he preserved and trans- 
mitted to the church the legacy of Augustine. 

Leaning entirely upon the great Augustine, Gregory 
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transferred the old doctrines of the church into the new 
ecclesiastical forms which grew out of national readjust- 
ments. He interpreted Augustinian beliefs in a Semi- 
Pelagian spirit and modified them into forms which made 
them more available for the uneducated multitudes. Greg- 
ory made also a distinct advance upon the older theology 
in that he defined and incorporated into the doctrinal plan 
certain religious conceptions which had long been current 
in the church, but had not hitherto been defined with pre- 
cision, e.g. the sacrifice of the mass, intercession of angels 
and saints, efficacy of relics, and worship of images. 

The dwarfed type of Christianity which finds expres- 
sion in Gregory’s writing became the religion of the Middle 
Ages. After Gregory no great teacher—with the exception 
of Scotus Erigena (d. about 880) in the realm of philos- 
ophy and theology—arose in the church until the time of 
Anselm. 

Gregory’s doctrinal views underwent no actual develop- 
ment. Creed and doctrine were complete; it was only neces- 
sary to preserve them intact. 

Charlemagne endeavored to attract to his court the best 
intellects of Europe. Under their guidance theology and 
culture flourished in the Frankish empire. But since the 
scholars of the day were content to think what those of 
old had thought before them they made no actual advance 
in dogmatics beyond the interpretation of the Fathers. 
This is shown in all the theological controversies of the 
age. The task of the medieval theologians was, not to 
discover truth, but to systematize, harmonize and defend 
the traditional dogma. 

During this period deviations from the authorized faith 
were in the main local and limited phenomena, e.g. adop- 
tionism, Gottschalk’s twofold predestination, Berengar’s an- 
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tagonism to the doctrine of transubstantiation. The icon- 
oclastic and filioque controversies concern both, the Eastern 
and Western Churches and mark the termination of doc- 
trinal development in the Eastern Church. 


II. DOCTRINAL CONFLICTS IN THE 
PRE-SCHOLASTIC PERIOD 


1. IcoNOCLASTIC AND FILIOQUE CONTROVERSIES 


a. Iconoclastic Controversies and consummation of dogma 
in the Greek Church. 

The prohibition of pictures in churches by the synod 
of Elvira in Spain (306) shows that as early as towards 
the end of the third century the use and adoration of images 
had become popular in the church. The tendency steadily 
advanced especially in the East under the influence of the 
example of heathen worship as well as under the influence 
of Alexandrian Christology with its emphasis on the per- 
meation of the earthly nature by the divine. The icon 
was not only in some way the channel through which the 
saint was approached but to it was ascribed a kind of 
personality of its own inasmuch as certain pictures were 
efficacious for certain graces. The writings of the pseudo- 
Areopagite, which since the close of the fifth century 
became so influential in the East, made symbols and mys- 
teries the actual representation of things invisible and laid 
the dogmatic foundation for a religious veneration of 
images. 

In the West, Gregory the Great disapproved of the 
action of Serinus of Marseilles who had ordered the de- 
struction of all sacred images in his diocese, and declared 
pictures to be the books of the uneducated. ‘What those 
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who can read learn by means of writings, that do the 
ignorant learn by looking at a picture.” 

In the opposition to image worship emperor Leo the 
a chief hindrance to the conversion of Jews and Moham- 
medans and opposed to the first commandment. His re- 
pressive measures against image worshippers aroused ener- 
getic opposition not only in the East but also in the West. 
Pope Gregory Ii. harshly reproved the emperor; Gregory 
II, condemned the enemies of images. Germanus of Con- 
stantinople took side with Leo’s opponents. John of Damas- 
cus defended in three orations image worship. According 
to the Damascene communion with God is attained through 
Gewpia, “vision.” Herein lies for him the religiously sig- 
nificant motive of the image question. The material things 
are bearers of the spiritual, the divine; they lead us to the 
immaterial God. Images are, therefore, of a sacramental vir- 
tue. We revere them not as divine in themselves but as 
filled with divine grace. 

Leo’s son, Constantine Croponymos, (741-775) was still 
more reckless in his measures against image worshippers. 
The council of Constantinople, 754, denounced image wor- 
ship as idolatry and Monophysite and Nestorian heresy, 
for images of Christ—since it is impossible to represent his 
divinity—either confound or divorce his two natures. The 
only authorized representation of Christ is the Eucharist. 
Those who resisted the decree of the council, especially the 
monks, had to feel the severity of the emperor’s wrath. 

Leo IV. (775-780) pursued the same course as his father, 
but after his death, his widow Irene being friendly to images 
and desirous to obtain the support of the image venerating 
party in her position as guardian of her minor son restored 
image worship and finally, in 787, succeeded in convening 
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the seventh ecumenical council at Nicaea. 300 bishops, 
among them the delegates of Pope Adrian I. took part in 
that council. It ascribed to the images “affection and re- 
spectful reverence, doracpov Kai tyntiKyy mpooxtyjow, but 
reserved “true worship,” dAnOwnv Aarpetav, to God alone. 

There was an echo of these troubles in the Frankish 
kingdom. In the so-called Libri Carolini the Frankish bish- 
ops rejected the synods both of 787 and 754. They admitted 
that pictures of saints should be kept as ornaments in 
churches but denied all religious value to the images. The 
synod at Frankfort, 794, also condemned the Nicene council 
of 787 and declared that adoratio and servitus are to be 
withheld from images. 

The further outward course of the iconoclastic contro- 
versies belongs to the sphere of Church History. After 
the storms of iconoclasm the Church both East and West 
settled down again in secure possession of her images. 
The council of Nice, 787, had restored the cult and defined 
the dogmatic theory of images. Image worship had be- 
come an integral part of the faith. Both the Western and 
the Eastern Churches recognize as ecumenical the council 
at Nicaea—the last council in which they met in unison. 

This terminates the doctrinal development in the “Or- 
thodox Eastern Church.” The doctrine defined by the 
church must be accepted and believed to be true. Faith 
is nothing more than the acceptance of dogma. The mere 
intellectual apprehension of the truth is aided by the mys- 
teries which interpret the secret meaning of the truth, 
lift the soul above the world in the experience of sal- 
vation and initiate into the region of divine wonders. Hence 
the tendency to realize the spiritual and eternal in sensuous, 
corporeal, visible form. The sacred symbols, mysteries, 
mystic consecration, saints and their relics and images lead 
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the soul to the vision of the spiritual. “The whole cere- 
monial of the Church is symbolical. It is by this complex- 
ity of symbols, as upon ladders, that the soul climbs to a 
direct union with God.” (Fisher, Hist. of Chr. Doctr. 
p. 173.) 

This explains why the Greek Church developed no 
further dogma. Doctrine has its counterpart in ceremonial 
worship. “The doctrines are the theory of life; the mys- 
teries bestow this life.” (Seeberg, Hist. of Doctrines, Vol. 
I. p. 289.) 

In tracing the doctrinal development of the Greek 
Church we find, then, that on the one hand, Greek Chris- 
tianity did not get beyond the range of the theology of 
John of. Damascus; on the other hand, we notice a marked 
retrogression to the mystagogical theology of the Areopa- 
gite. “... it is a peculiar illustration of the irony of 
history, that the same city, Nicaea, in which the first dogma 
was framed, was also the birthplace of this last Greek 
dogma. The two councils of Nicaea mark the course of 
Greek Christianity—from dogma to images.” (Seeberg, 
Hist. of Doctrines, Vol. I, p. 306f.). 

b. Fuilioque Controversy. A controversy supplementary 
to the trinitarian conflicts arose at the end of the sixth 
century concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit. It 
concerned one of the principal differences between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. 

Inasmuch as neither John 15:26, nor the Apostles’ 
Creed, nor the Constantinopolitan Creed says anything of 
a twofold procession i.e. from both the Father and the 
Son, the Greek Church held to the single procession of 
the Holy Spirit. This was in keeping with the Greek con- 
ception of the Father as the sole fountain, root, and cause 
of the deity. (Subordinationism). The Latin Church, on 
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the ground of a true co-ordination (Deus est ipsa trinitas), 
held to the double procession. If the Spirit proceeds from 
the essence of the Father, he must also proceed from the 
essence of the Son, for they have the same essence. 


To the words of the Constantinopolitan Creed “who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father” the Latin Church added “without 
even consulting with the Greek Church” the words “and 
the Son,” “filioque.” 


The addition first meets us in the Athanasian Creed. 
It was adopted by the third council of Toledo, 589. From 
Spain it spread into France. The Constantinopolitan Creed 
in this enlarged form was used in the Frankish Church. 
The synods of Gentilly, 767, Friaul 791, and Aachen, 809, 
sanctioned the use of the addition. Pope Leo III. whose 
confirmation of the decision of the synod at Aachen was 
asked for by Charlemagne admitted the dogmatic correct- 
ness of the filioque but refused formally its introduction 
into the Creed. On this point, however, the Frankish 
Church persevered in the course it had already initiated, 
and despite the opposition it became the official doctrine 
of the Western Church “that the Holy Spirit proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son.” 


The Eastern Church has always objected to this inser- 
tion. Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, (d. about 897) 
in his encyclical letter accused the church of Rome of 
various errors and emphasized the “filioque’ as one of 
the gravest errors of the pope. The council of Constan- 
tinople, 869, pronounced against those who should venture 
to make any addition to the Creed. The pope in turn 
anathematized the patriarch and his adherents. The course 
taken by Michael Caerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who renewed the ancient charges of Photius resulted in the 
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complete cleavage between the Greek and Roman Churches, 
1054. 


2. ADOPTIONIST CONTROVERSY 


A Western echo of the Christological controversies of 
the Eastern Church is found in the adoptionism of Spain 
in the latter part of the eighth century. The chief exponents 
of the adoptionist view were Elipandus of Toledo and Felix 
of Urgellis. 

Attempting to solve the trinitarian problem a certain 
Migetius in Spain had revived Sabellianism in a gross form 
teaching that there were three bodily persons in the Trin- 
ity: the Father (David), the Son (Jesus, of the seed of 
David) and the Holy Spirit (Paul), thus positing a three- 
fold historical manifestation of the one God. 

Elipandus, his opponent, vindicating the orthodox idea 
of Trinity, went to the other extreme; he was aided by 
his much more gifted friend, Felix, bishop of Urgellis. 
They distinguished sharply between two modes of sonship 
in Christ, the natural or proper, and the adoptive. As 
the second person of the Trinity Christ is the only-begotten 
(unigenitus) of the Father. As the son of Mary he is 
the first-born among many brethren (primogenitus in multis 
fratribus), the “adopted” Son of God, and “called God” 
(filius Dei adoptivus, nuncupative deus). As the “only- 
begotten” Christ says: “I and the Father are one;” as 
the “first-born” Christ says: “The Father is greater 
than I.” 

The Adoptionists did not mean to teach a dual per- 
sonality since, from the time of his conception, the Son 
of man was taken up into the unity of the person of the 
Son of God. But the affirmation that Christ, as to his 
human nature was only nominally (gratia) not really (na- 
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tura) God, and that he suffered only as the adopted man, 
implied two distinct persons in Christ. 

Though the Adoptionist view was not really Nestorian 
yet the distinction between an adopted and a natural Son 
of God seemed to the contemporary theologians who at- 
tempted the refutation of the heresy like a revival of the 
error of Nestorius (Beatus and Etherius of Libana, Bene- 
dict of Aniane, and especially Alcuin, the great theologian 
of the court of Charlemagne). Nor can it be proved that 
the Adoptionists were under the direct influence of the 
old Antiochian theology. This theory is based on the as- 
sumption that the so-called ‘‘orthodox brethren of Cordova,” 
whom Alcuin holds responsible for the Adoptionist error 
were a colonoy of Eastern Christians of Nestorian tend- 
encies. That adoptionism is a survival of the old Germanic 
Arianism is quite out of question, since the Adoptionists 
adhered to the orthodox trinitarian teaching. Nor can the 
Adoptionist movement be explained from the opposition 
of Mohammedanism as in part determining the form of 
men’s views on the doctrine of Christ’s person, since the 
greatest difficulty from the standpoint of Islam, the Trinity, 
remains untouched. 

The least we can say about the Adoptionists is that 
in their attempt to solve the problem of dyophysitism as 
the Chalcedon decision had left it, was a failure. Adop- 
tionism displayed the defective theological culture of the 
age. The same must be said of the orthodox theologians 
who combated Adoptionism. Besides likening the Adop- 
tionists to the Nestorians and charging them with dividing 
Christ into two sons they simply emphasized the fact that 
Adoptionism was not in keeping with the teaching of the 
Fathers and the church. Although they asserted that 
Christ is really and truly the Son of God, even according 
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to his human nature as distinguished from a human person, 
they nevertheless allowed his humanity to fall into the 
background as compared with his divinity so that in reality 
they presented an altogether divine person, who has as- 
sumed impersonal human substance and nature. In the 
Christology of the assailants of Adoptionism no advance 
was made beyond that of Cyril who was one of their main 
authorities. Hence the Adoptionist controversy contributed 
nothing to the historical development of doctrine. 

Adoptionism was condemned in three Frankish synods, 
at Regensburg, in 792, at Frankfort, in 794, and at Aachen, 
in 799, 

3. THE CONTROVERSY UPON PREDESTINATION 

Augustine’s doctrine of predestination was revived in 
the ninth century by the earnest-minded and learned monk, 
Gottschalk of Orbais. In the majority of instances, Augus- 
tine had applied the term “predestination” to the heirs of 
salvation, and only incidentally spoken of a twofold pre- 
destination. Gottschalk, starting from the conception of 
the immutability of God, who from eternity has ordered all 
his decrees in virtue of his foreknowledge which merely 
accompanies predestination, contended for a twofold pre- 
destination. The immutable God has from all eternity 
predestinated eternal life to the elect, and the elect to 
eternal life; and the same immutable God has immutably 
predestinated everlasting punishment to the reprobate and 
the reprobate to everlasting punishment. God did not 
predestinate to sin but only to punishment for sin. Christ 
did not die for all but only for the elect, and only they 
constitute the true church. Gottschalk did not differ es- 
sentially in his view from the Augustinian scheme. He 
only carried Augustine’s doctrine to its extreme logical 
conclusions. 
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Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mayence, to whom Gott- 
schalk’s doctrine appeared extremely offensive, opposed it 
in two violent epistles not without misrepresenting Gott- 
schalk’s views and drawing unjust inferences from them; 
e.g. he accused Gottschalk of asserting that God predes- 
tinates to sin, and that he forces man to damnation even 
though he may strive after salvation with true faith and 
good works. At a synod of Mayence, in 848, convened by 
Rabanus, Gottschalk’s doctrine was condemned as heretical, 
and he himself beaten and handed over to Hincmar, arch- 
bishop of Reims, who sent him back to his monastery at 
Orbais. The next year Hincmar summoned him before 
the council at Chiersy. Gottschalk attempted to justify his 
ideas, but was again condemned as a heretic, degraded 
from the priesthood, terribly scourged and shut up for life 
in a cloister where he remained firm and steadfast in his 
opinions till his death (c. 868). 

The inhuman treatment which Gottschalk suffered at 
the hand of Hincmar, and the rejection of Augustine’s 
doctrine of predestination gave rise to a heated controversy 
in the Frankish Church. Powerful theologians, such as 
Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, Ratramus of Corbie, Remi- 
gius of Lyons, and Lupus of Ferriéres wrote in his favor 
and against Hincmar. Rabanus and Hincmar on the 
other hand, assailed Gottschalk’s theory. Both expressed 
Semi-Pelagian views in Augustinian terminology and ap- 
plied predestination only to the election to life and based 
reprobation upon foreknowledge. Scotus Erigena, whom 
Hinemar had called in as an authority, attempted to solve 
the theological problem by philosophical conceptions and 
opposed Gottschalk’s doctrine on the ground that it was an 
abandonment of the saving power of God’s grace and an 
abolition of the functions of the free will of man. As evil 
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is only a stage in the development of good, there will be 
ultimately a universal return to God. 

The question was discussed at the council of Chiersy, 
853, deciding for Hincmar; and at Valence, 853 and 
Langres, 859, deciding for the Augustinian teaching and 
condemning Scotus’ theory—the “Scottish mess.” 

After renewed attempts at a settlement at Savonniéres, 
859, and at Toucy, 860, had proved futile, the dispute was 
handed down to the following centuries. The last event 
in this controversy was the publication by Hincmar of a 
work on predestination, composed in defense of the decision 
of Chiersy (853). 

4. CONTROVERSY UPON THE Lorp’s SUPPER 

A controversy of greater importance arose in the ninth 
century on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Paschasius 
Radbertus, abbot of the monastery of Corbie, in 831, com- 
posed a work De corpore et sanguine domini, in which 
he set forth without any intentional innovation on his part, 
in unequivocal terms, the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
After the words of institution are uttered, Radbertus taught, 
nothing remains, save the body and blood under the out- 
ward form of bread and wine. The substance of the ele- 
ments is changed into the body and blood of Christ, even 
the same body which was born of the Virgin, suffered 
on the cross and arose from the tomb. The accidents alone 
(color, taste and form) remain, else were there no room 
for faith; besides, the actual eating of flesh would clash 
with human custom. The effects of participation are re- 
mission of daily faults and slight sins, bodily unification 
with Christ and impartation of an imperishable principle 
of life preparatory to the resurrection. But since this 
is a spiritual participation of faith, only the believer par- 
takes of Christ’s body. 
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Radbertus follows here Augustine’s distinction between 
the sacrament and the virtue of the same. The worthy 
receive the virtue of the sacrament, the unworthy the sac- 
rament only to damnation. 

Radbertus proves the truth of his doctrine from the 
words of institution “this is my body” which he takes in 
the crassest literalness ; from the testimonies of the Fathers ; 
and from instances of miracles where instead of the bread 
and wine, the body and blood of Christ were presented 
perceptibly to the senses. 

Radbertus’ doctrine was in its main features that of the 
Ancient Church; on the other hand, it seemed to conflict 
with the teachings of the Fathers, particularly of Augustine. 
Accordingly, it was both favorably received and violently 
opposed. His opponents were Rabanus Maurus, Scotus 
Erigena, and especially Ratramnus, a learned monk of Cor- 
bie. The latter in a treatise addressed to Charles the Bald, 
bearing the same title as that of Radbertus, undertakes 
to answer two questions strictly connected with Radbertus’ 
doctrine: whether bread and wine are called body and 
blood of Christ after a sacramental manner (in mysterio), 
or in the true and proper sense, and whether it is the same 
body in which Christ was born, suffered and rose from 
the dead. Bread and wine, he answers, are not the body 
and blood of Christ in the proper, but only in a secret and 
spiritual sense, and it is therefore not the historical body 
of Christ, but the body that is received is the memorial 
of Christ’s natural body. The effect of participation consists 
in spiritual communion with Christ, or in the communication 
of the divine Logos. 

_ Although Radbertus’ theory still gave offense to many, 
yet the spiritual and symbolical view of Ratramnus met 
an increasingly decided opposition from the spirit of the 
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time. Other theologians of the ninth century, such as 
Hinemar of Reims and Halmo of Halberstadt, took the 
side of Radbertus and taught the theory of transubstan- 
tiation. The controversy, however, did not result in a 
dogmatic definition by the church. 

In the dark and confused interval between the ninth 
and the eleventh centuries the Radbertian theory had gained 
general acceptance in the church, as may be seen in the 
controversy to which Berengar of Tours gave rise in the 
eleventh century. In a letter to Lanfranc (1050), a monk 
of Bec and the most celebrated theologian of that age, 
Berengar reproached Lanfranc because he still adhered to 
the Radbertian theory which according to Berengar was 
contrary to reason, unwarranted by Scripture and incon- 
sistent with the teaching of men like Ambrose, Jerome and 
Augustine. His own view was that bread and wine are 
not converted into the body and blood, but are merely 
emblematic of his body and blood. Through the consecra- 
tion is added to the elements a spiritual power which is 
apprehended by faith without which the elements remain 
empty, powerless signs. Christ cannot be corporally pres- 
ent in the sacrament, because, if so, he must be spatially 
present and his body must then be at once in the separate 
communions in various places. 

Through the influence of Lanfranc Berengar was con- 
demned unheard at Rome and Vercelli, in 1050. The papal 
legate Hildebrand, at a synod at Tours, in 1054, declared 
himself satisfied with Berengar’s written statement upon 
oath that the bread and wine after consecration were the 
body and blood of Christ. Trusting in Hildebrand’s sup- 
port, and in the justice of his cause, he presented himself 
at a synod of Rome, in 1059, but overwhelmed by his op- 
ponents he was forced to recant and assert that “the true 
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body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ are not only a 
sacrament, but in truth touched and broken by the hands 
of priests and torn by the teeth of the faithful.” 


Once back in France and full of remorse for this deser- 
tion of his faith Berengar was again compelled to recant 
at Rome, in 1079. He returned with rage in his heart 
and retracted his recantation. After another trial he kept 
silence. He passed the rest of his life in ascetic solitude 
on the island of St. Come, near Tours, where he died in 
1088. 

His chief opponents were Lanfranc, Hugo of Langres, 
Durandus of Troanne and Guitmund of Aversa. They up- 
held the Radbertian theory and went even beyond Rad- 
bertus. Lanfranc distinctly asserted the real presence for 
the unworthy as well as for the worthy—the latter only 
with saving efficacy. Guitmund of Aversa affirmed that 
the entire body of Christ is in the entire bread and in 
every portion of the bread. 


Radbertus’s doctrine as propounded by Berengar’s op- 
ponents became the doctrine of the church. The term 
“transubstantiatio” as a dogmatic expression is first found 
in the first half of the twelfth century, in the sermons of 
Hildebert of Lavardin, archbishop of Tours (d. 1134). 


The fact that the theory of transubstantiation was 
universally advocated was no doubt in affinity with the 
reigning spirit of the age. The predominant tendency to 
sensualize the objects of religious faith, the inclination to 
the magical in religion, the growing influence of the sacri- 
ficial idea, the notion of a sacrificial function belonging 
to the priesthood i.e. offering daily the sacrifice of the real 
body and real blood, all this prepared the way for a general 
admission of the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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SCHOLASTIC PERIOD FROM THE ELEVENTH TO 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


General Characteristics of this Period 


T SCHOLASTICISM -AND MYSTICISM 
A. SCHOLASTICISM 

The term Scholasticism is usually employed to denote 
the scientific theology of the Middle Ages particularly of 
the period between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. 
It derived its name from the great cathedral and monastic 
schools (scholae), which became the centres of medieval 
learning and speculation. The professional teachers in 
those schools were called “doctores ecclesiastici.” Since 
the twelfth century the universities, that of Paris taking the 
lead, replaced the ecclesiastical schools. 

As compared with the theologians of the pre-scholastic 
period, whose task it was chiefly to adopt and preserve the 
traditional beliefs, the medieval Schoolmen gave a com- 
prehensive logical and dialectical presentation of the dog- 
mas of the Catholic Church. The doctrines inherited from 
the earlier ages were sacred and inviolable. Hence the 
problem which the Scholastics undertook to solve was sim- 
ply to support the traditional dogma by the evidences of 
reason or philosophy, and present the whole mass of dog- 
mas in a schematic and harmonious unity. 

If we cali to mind the two great influences which shaped 
medieval thought: the tradition of ancient philosophy and 
the doctrines of the church, we can easily understand that 
the Schoolmen so readily applied the logical distinctions 
of Aristotle to the doctrines of the church thus rationaliz- 
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ing the whole churchly system. But since the dogma es- 
tablished on the authority of the church is absolutely 
transcendental to human reason, it follows that reason 
is subject to authority, and that its conclusions are pre- 
determined. Philosophy becomes the handmaid (ancilla) 
of theology; it can be employed oniy for subordinate pur- 
poses to show the reasonableness of the church’s doctrine 
as consistent with philosophy. The mixture of the theo- 
logical and philosophical interests under the predominance 
of the former was one of the characteristics of the schol- 
astic age. 

The necessary preliminary for the task of Scholas- 
ticism to elaborate a rational system of faith, was the pos- 
session of the Christian consciousness. Following Augus- 
tine’s maxim “fides praecedit intellectum’—“faith precedes 
knowledge’”—the Scholastics made faith the necessary be- 
ginning of knowledge. Without faith we cannot experience 
the objects of faith and without such experience we cannot 
understand them. Hence Anselm said: “Credo ut intelli- 
gam’—“T believe that I may understand.” But after faith 
has grasped the truth it becomes necessary to demonstrate 
by reason the truth of what we believe. This demand for 
rational explanations Anselm carries to such an extent that, 
at times, he seems to ascribe to reason the power of pene- 
trating even to the mysteries of faith unaided by super- 
natural revelation. Still more decisively did Abelard give 
a formal, rational expression to the received ecclesiastical 
doctrine. He exalted reason to such an extent that he 
maintained that a thing is believed not because God said 
so but because it has been proved to be so. 

In the attempt to convert what had been an object of 
faith into logical truth by way of logical reasoning, certain 
philosophical problems presented themselves to the School- 
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men: What is the relation between the idea of a thing 
and its reality; between thinking and being? Do words 
_ which denote general ideas (universalia) designate realities, 
entities? or are they mere names (nomina) invented to 
express qualities of particular things? According to the 
answer to this question, we may distinguish three different 
types of scholastic teaching. ; 

(a) Realism of the Platonic type regarded universal 
ideas as realities existing prior to and independent of the 
individual cbjects in which they are embodied; universalia 
ante rem. (Anselm, William of Champeaux, Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas). 

(b) Realism of the Aristotelian type—by modern writ- 
ers called Conceptualism—held that general conceptions are 
inherent in the objects themselves; they do not exist prior 
to them, nor do they have any reality apart from the par- 
ticular objects to which they apply; universalia in re. 
(Abelard). A 

(c) Nominalism, the view of the ancient Stoics, main- 
tained that general conceptions are merely the products of 
the human reason (flatus vocis), intellectual abstractions 
(nomina) derived from the common properties of individual 
objects; universalia post rem. (Roscellin, Duns Scotus, 
Occam, Biel). 

Following Aristotle as their model, the Schoolmen ap- 
plied his principles both dialectical and philosophical to the 
investigation and explication of the church’s doctrines. 

The characteristic feature in the method of the Schoolmen 
consists in this that they present their teaching in the 
form of commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
which became the foundation of academic lectures for cen- 
turies. Starting a multitude of isolated questions on all 
the subjects of which they treat they carry out the dialec- 
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tical method in the minutest detail with its thesis and an- 
tithesis, its pro et contra, and then sum up with a brief 
decision (conclusio or resolutio). In this way the School- 
men believed to establish and prove the rationality of the 
dogmas of the church. 

The constant effort of Scholasticism to demonstrate 
Christianity as rational and the rational as Christian seemed 
at last realized. But the further progress of scholastic 
thought shows that Scholasticism had failed in its task to 
rationalize the doctrines of the church. The failure was 
due to the contrariety of the two authorities by which the 
minds of men were governed: in the province of natural 
reason, the authority of Aristotle; in the Christian prov- 
ince, the authority of the church’s tradition. The contra- 
riety between these two authorities naturally led to scep- 
ticism. Men refused to admit as truths what could not be 
proven by dialectics. After Duns Scotus had dissolved the 
unity between theology and philosophy, the decay of Schol- 
asticism begins, soon to end in complete dissolution. 


B. Mysticism 

By the side of Scholasticism there appears in the twelfth 
century another tendency of theology, Wysticism; the former 
essentialy intellectual, formal and philosophical; the latter 
pietistic and contemplative—two different tendencies yet 
not in antagonism with one another. Both accepted the 
traditional doctrines of the church as sacred and inviolable 
truths, but while Scholasticism sought to elucidate truth 
by means of the intellect and develop it by dialectics, Mys- 
ticism strove to apprehend truth by the feelings and develop 
it by inward contemplation. 

The cultivation of the inner life led mysticism to an 
entire renunciation of wordly things; hence asceticism, 
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flight from the world—that peculiar element of medieval 
piety—is the counterpart of Mysticism. Scholasticism be- 
came the handmaid of the hierarchy in carrying to its 
hight the other peculiar element of medieval Christianity, 
namely the church theocracy, or the church’s control over 
the world. 

That Scholasticism and Mysticism were not antagonis- 
tic may be shown from the fact that great Mystics, like 
the Victorines and Bonaventura, were also Scholastics, 
and distinguished Schoolmen, like Thomas Aquinas, found 
a place for Mysticism in their theology. The combination 
proved mutually helpful. Insisting upon the deep inner 
life, which is to be found only in the union of the soul 
with God, Mysticism helped to check the excessive subtilty 
and speculation of Scholasticism. On the other hand, the 
scientific distinctness and precision of Scholasticism coun- 
terbalanced the subjective tendency of Mysticism which 
neglected the scientific aspect of religion professing direct 
intercourse with the divine Spirit and a knowledge of God 
and of spiritual things unattainable by the natural intellect, 
and incapable of being analyzed or explained. 


Il. THE CHIEF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
SCHOLASTICISM AND MYSTICISM 

(a) The first period extends from the end of the 
eleventh century to the end of the twelfth century; it is 
the period of the rise of Scholasticism. 

Anselm, d. 1109, the pupil of Lanfranc and his successor 
as prior of the cloister of Bec and finally also as archbishop 
of Canterbury, was the first who clearly set forth and 
successfully employed the principles of Scholasticism. He 
may rightly be called “the father of medieval Scholasti- 
cism.” In him are found the special characteristics of 
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scholastic thought i.e. a profound conviction of the ration- 
ality of revealed truth, and a high estimate placed upon 
dialectics as a means of proving this rationality. There 
were also harmoniously co-mingled in him the two elements, 
the religious and emotional on the one hand, and the specu- 
lative and dialectic on the other. 


The dogmas of the church are to Anselm identical with 
revelation itself. Proceeding on the principle credo ut 
intelligam, non quaero intelligere ut credam, he attempted 
to give a philosophical demonstration not only of the exis- 
tence of God, but also of the Trinity and the incarnation. 
In his Proslogion he sets forth his celebrated ontological 
proof for the existence of God. “Existence belongs abso- 
lutely to the perfect being than which nothing greater can 
be conceived,” else a still more perfect being could be 
thought. To the objection of the monk Gaunilo who criti- 
cised the book in his Liber pro insipiente “that the idea 
of the lost Isle of the Blest does not prove that it exists 
or ever has existed’? Anselm replied in his Liber apolo- 
geticus, but the discussion ended without leading to any 
definite result. 

Anselm’s greatest work “and one that exercised an 
important influence on the form of church doctrine” is 
his Cur Deus Homo, in which he attempts to explain the 
rational necessity of atonement. 


The first notable representative of the dialectico-critical 
school of Scholasticism was Peter Abelard, d. 1142. His 
brilliant ability and restless activity made him the central 
figure in the dialectical discussions of his time. In 
him the balance was lost between the mystic and 
the dialectic elements. His principle that “by doubting 
we are led to inquiring, and by inquiring we arrive 
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at the truth” he illustrated in his famous Sic et 
Non—Yes and No—a book containing a number of theses 
for each one of which he gathered from the Scriptures 
and patristic literature apparently contradictory statements. 
Following his own conviction he demanded free discussion 
of religious things and opposed the compulsion of author- 
ity. “A doctrine is believed not because God has said it, 
but because it has been proved to be so.” Only what 
is known can be believed. As for his ethics, he believed 
that he could prove the agreement in morals of Greek 
philosophy and Christianity. Abelard also opposed the 
extreme realism of his teacher William of Champeaux 
His own mediating view by which he hoped to escape the 
consequences of extreme Nominalism as well as Realism 
has been distinguished under the name “Conceptualism.” 

His greatest antagonist was Bernard of Clairvaux, d. 
1153, the recognized guardian of orthodoxy in France, 
who led in the final successful assault upon Abelard at the 
synod of Sens, in 1141. Bernard was a Mystic and at the 
same time a rigid and disciplined ascetic, a vigorous theo- 
logian, an illustrious preacher, and an ardent defender of 
orthodoxy. His greatness and far-reaching influence lay 
not in the qualities of his intellect but in the depth and 
ardor of his piety. His whole mysticism centers about 
Christ, particularly his passion. By Christ’s work of re- 
demption the church has become his bride. In his sermons 
on the Canticles Bernard uses very freely the symbolism 
of marriage. From the forgiveness of sin proceeds the 
Christian life. Christ’s love awakens a responsive affection 
in our hearts. Therefore it is necessary for the soul to 
immerse itself in the contemplation of Christ’s suffering 
and death. Bernard’s writings had a far-reaching influence 
upon posterity. They were the main source for the “Imi- 
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tatio Christi.” The Reformers saw in him a champion of 
their favorite doctrine of the supremacy of the divine grace. 

The school of St. Victor eagerly welcomed and enthusias- 
tically spread the teaching and practice of Mysticism. In 
Hugo of St. Victor, (d. 1141) were blended the mystical 
and the speculative tendencies. In his Summa Sententia- 
rum which was the fruit of his scholastic training he en- 
deavored to give a rational presentation of the content of 
faith, although he maintained that truth cannot be dis- 
covered by reasoning and professed to be guided only by 
authority of the Scriptures. His De Sacramentis was de- 
signed chiefly to explain and regulate the rites of the 
church. 

Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173), more absorbed in 
Mysticism than his master Hugo, sought to save the tra- 
ditional dogma, imperiled by the method of dialectic, by 
recourse to Mysticism. 

Robert Pulleyn (d. 1150) on the other hand, in his eight 
books of Sentences tried to unify contradictions by the 
dialectical method and the Aristotelian philosophy. 

Peter Lombard (d. 1160), teacher and later bishop at 
Paris, known as Magister Sententiarum, lives in literary 
history by his great work “Sententiae Patrum,’’ which 
became the textbook of the schools, gave rise to endless 
commentaries and finally obtained the sanction of the 
church at the Lateran Council, in 1215. It is a collection 
of doctrinal statements from the Fathers, arranged into 
four books, of which the first deals with the evidence for 
the existence of God, the second with the nature of man 
and the doctrine of angels, the third with Christology, the 
fourth with the sacraments. A moderate dialectics and 
cautious objectivity characterizes Lombard’s work. 

Beside Peter Lombard deserve special mention Gilbert 
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de la Porrée (d. 1158), Peter of Poitiers (d. 1205), and 
Alanus ab Insulis (d. 1203). 

Scholasticism of this period also met with adverse criti- 
cism. Walter of St. Victor made an impassioned attack on the 
dialecticians of his time, calling Abelard, Lombard, Gilbert 
and Peter of Poitiers “the four labyrinths of France.” 
John of Salisbury, bishop of Chartres (d. 1180), “a human- 
‘ist before the Renaissance,” opposed to sophistic Schol- 
asticism a practical common sense, and compared the aber- 
rations of his contemporaries with the sound views of the 
classics, especially with Plato and Aristotle. 

In spite of the prohibition of the church Aristotle’s 
system took possession of all the leading minds and was 
pursued with eager interest and enthusiasm in all the lead- 
ing schools. It even became customary to compare Aris- 
totle, as the “praecursor Christi in naturalibus,” to John 
the Baptist, the “praecursor Christi in gratuitis.” Men 
like Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas reproduced the 
whole philosophy of Aristotle in a form adapted to the 
Christian faith. 

(b) The second period of Scholasticism embracing 
the thirteenth century is the period of its bloom. The 
dialectic spirit obtained a freh impulse through the influence 
of the whole Aristotelian philosophy, his dialectics as well 
as his physics, metaphysics and ethics. The Stagirite’s 
influence on doctrine, however, was mainly a formal one; 
the material influence was that of the church and of the 
strictly Catholic spirit. Aristotelian analysis was employed 
in the defense of the traditional dogma of the church 
and hence this philosophy came finally to be patronized and 
protected even by the popes. 

Another characteristic feature of this period is that the 
mendicant friars came forward as the leaders of Christian 
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learning and faith. Nearly all prominent Schoolmen of 
this period belong to the Dominican or Franciscan orders. 
They represented the medieval ideal of flight from the 
world and entire renunciation of worldly things, and at 
the same time they were the support of the secularized 
church and the papal supremacy. 

The first theologian of this period, who was acquainted 
with the whole of the Aristotelian works, was Alexander 
of Hales (d. 1245) a Franciscan, called doctor irrefraga- 
bilis, or theologorum monarcha. In his Summa universae 
theologiae he developed especially the doctrine of the thesau- 
rus and the sacraments. 

In a comprehensive way the system of the Stagirite 
was first employed in the construction of theology by Albert 
of Bollstadt (d. 1280), universally known as Albertus 
Magnus, teacher at Cologne and General of the Dominican 
Order in Germany. Albert was a universal genius. His 
many-sidedness as an author procured for him the title 
of doctor universalis, while his acquaintance with natural 
science made him a sorcerer in the eyes of the vulgar. 
His principal theological works are a Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard and also the Sentences in 
a systematic work called Summa theologiae. 

In his still greater disciple, Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), 
known as doctor angelicus, Scholasticism reached the zenith 
of its perfection and power. Thomas was a man of genuine 
and deep piety, inclining towards Mysticism. As a theo- 
logian he was of blameless orthodoxy and at the same 
time enthusiastic in the prosecution of philosophical in- 
vestigation. According to Thomas reason and revelation 
are two distinct sources of knowledge; but since they both 
come from the one source of knowledge, the absolute God, 
they are not contradictory. Christian mysteries are above 
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reason, but not against reason. His chief writings are a 
Commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences, The Com- 
pendium theologiae, the Summa de veritate catholicae fidei 
contra gentiles, and the Summa totius theologiae, divided 
into three parts treating of God, man, and the God-man, 
(the third part being completed by Thomas’ disciples in 
accordance with his designs). The method of the work 
is to state a proposition in interrogative form, then to 
assail it with objections from the Bible, the Fathers or 
Aristotle, then follow arguments in favor of the propo- 
sition, then follows the decision, subordinate to the dictates 
of the church. The Summa, as the authoritative statement 
of theology became in the first instance the accepted doc- 
trine of the Dominican Order, and then the official philos- 
ophy and theology of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Thomas’ friend and Alexander’s pupil, the Franciscan, 
Bonaventura (d. 1274) presented a marked contrast to his 
predecessors and contemporaries in that he put the highest 
value upon spiritual illumination. Nor was he merely a 
meditative thinker; he was also a dogmatic theologian 
of high rank. Well may he be called “the greatest Schol- 
astic among the Mystics, and the greatest Mystic among 
the Scholastics.” His chief dialectical writings are a Com- 
mentary upon the Sentences, and his Brevilogium—one 
of the best expositions of Christian dogmatics produced 
by the Schoolmen. His chief mystical and devotional writ- 
ings are “De septem itineribus aeternitatis” and above all 
Compendium intinerarium mentis in deum. Bonaventura’s 
Mysticism was a silent protest against the rationalizing tend- 
ency of Scholasticism. 

Roger Bacon (d. 1294), English philosopher and scien- 
tist, famous Franciscan theologian, called doctor admirabilis, 
criticized sharply the scholastic method of instruction. He 
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withdrew from the scholastic methods and devoted him- 
self to languages and experimental research. In the realm 
of nature he emphasized the importance of experience. In 
the field of theology he upheld the Scriptures as the su- 
preme authority and insisted upon reading the Bible in 
the original. 

The chief critic of Aquinas was the Franciscan, John 
Duns Scotus, (d. 1308). He forms the close of this period 
and marks the transition to the last phase of the scholastic 
theology. Scotus won the title doctor subtilis which well 
expresses the chief characteristics of his criticism. He 
lacked the spiritual depth of Aquinas, but in subtilty, in 
analyzing and developing ideas he surpassed all his prede- 
cessors. While Aquinas was a constructive philosopher, 
Scotus was a destructive critic. To the position of Aquinas 
that reason and revelation are two distinct sources of knowl- 
edge, in harmony with one another, Scotus takes exception 
and maintains that no true knowledge of anything can be 
obtained apart from theology as based upon revelation. 
Thus separating philosophy from theology Scotus began 
the work of undermining the whole undertaking of the 
Schoolmen who through centuries had labored to overcome 
the dualism between faith and reason. The ultimate au- 
thority according to Scotus is the authority of the church 
on which even the authority of Scripture depends. Scotus 
made the authority of the church a positive ecclesiastical 
law, from which no deviation could be tolerated. This 
legal conception of orthodoxy characterizes the later Nomi- 
nalist theology. 

With Scotus began the division of the later Scholastics 
into the two great conflicting schools of Thomists and Scot- 
ists. The Thomists were Aristotelian, the Scotists more 
Platonic in their Realism. The former followed in the 
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most part Augustine; the latter inclined distinctly to Pela- 
gianism ; hence their diversity on the question of the relation 
of grace to the human will. The doctrine of the immaculate 
conception was also one of the great subjects in dispute 
between the Thomists who opposed it, and the Scotists who 
supported it. Scotus’ most important work is his Commen- 
tary on the Sentences of Lombard, known as the Opus 
Oxoniense. 

(c) The third period of Scholasticism covering the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries marks the decadence of 
Scholasticism. 

The opposition of the two rival schools was still further 
developed. A chief characteristic of this period is the 
revival of Nominalism, so that to the conflict of the Thomist 
and Scotist Schools that of the Nominalist and Realist 
was added. 

A few independent thinkers meet us in this period. 
Durandus of St. Porcain (d. 1334), though a Dominican 
passed over from Thomism to Nominalism. More eminent 
was the Franciscan, William Occam (d. 1350), doctor invin- 
cibilis and venerabilis inceptor. He was the real new 
founder of Nominalism which had been in decadence since 
the days of Roscellinus. Scotus, his teacher, though not 
yet a Nominalist, had already laid the emphasis not upon 
the universal, but upon the individual as the higher form 
of existence. Occam carried his master’s criticism further 
and denied that the universal is anything really existent ; 
it is only a “mental concept signifying univocally several 
singulars.” The individual is the only reality. “The 
fundamental principles of his system are..... that 
nouns, like algebraic symbols, are merely denotative terms, 
whose meaning is conventionally agreed upon, and that 
the destructive effect of these principles in theological mat- 
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ters does not in any way destroy faith.” (Enc. Brit. 
11th ed. Vol. 24, p. 966). Occam denies that any theological 
doctrines are demonstrable; they are to be accepted as 
revelations made to the church. Thus the harmony of 
reason and faith gives place to the dual nature of truth. 
This complete severance of philosophy and theology neces- 
sarily led to the dissolution of Scholasticism. 

It is also worthy of note that Occam based the authority 
of the church’s teaching on that of the Bible. Popes and 
councils may err but Scripture is infallible, for it is in- 
spired by God. It is true, Occam was not aware of the 
far-reaching consequences of this principle nor did he seem. 
to apply it except in his protest against the secularization 
of the church, but the principle of scriptural infallibility 
was theoretically laid down though it was yet far from 
being practically carried out. 

Gabriel Biel (d. 1495) usually styled “the last of the 
Scholastics,” followed the Nominalism of Occam whose sys- 
tem he reproduced in his Epitome et Collectorium ex 
Occamo. 

Besides Nominalism, Mysticism, too, contributed its 
share to the disintegration of Scholasticism. In proportion 
as the secularization of the church advanced and Scholas- 
ticism lost itself in barren, hairsplitting subtleties and scep- 
ticism, the spiritually minded sought their satisfaction more 
and more in Mysticism. 

In the mystic theology of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries we must discriminate between a more speculative 
and a more practical tendency. Speculative Mysticism un- 
dervalued historical Christianity and diverged from the 
catholic faith into a pantheistic conception of the relation 
of the creature to God. Meister Eckhart (d. 1327) described 
the absorption in God in terms which, literally taken, are 
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pantheistic. He held that the supreme human bliss is a 
deification whereby man becomes one with God. On the 
other hand, practical Mysticism directed attention to the 
fact that religion is a life, as well as a truth, and that the 
church’s doctrines are of value only as related to practical 
piety. This Christian life is to be inculcated and nurtured 
by the preaching of the word. In these respects Mysticism 
prepared men in a very real way for a break with the tra- 
ditional system and paved the way for the Reformation. 
Mystics of this class were the Friends of God, Johann 
Tauler (d. 1361), Heinrich Suso (d. 1365), Ruysbroeck 
(d. 1381), Thomas a Kempis (d. 1471), and the author of 
the German Theology (issued anonymously by the Friends 
of God at Frankfort, 1350). 
ee ne 

Having thus presented the characteristic features and 
general tendencies of the scholastic age, we now proceed to 
the exposition of the doctrines developed during that period. 


TI. DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINES IN THE 
SCHOLASTIC AGE 
1. THEOLOGY AND CHRISTOLOGY 

(a) God. Following Augustine who had defined God 

as Essence, Anselm went a step further and maintained that 
God is a thinking Spirit and designated him as the most 
perfect being, the ultimate ground and principle of things 
and thought. According to Aquinas God is the first cause, 
the primum movens of everything, the cause of even the 
free acts of men through predestination, but he is not the 
author of moral evil. As primum movens God is existent 
only in act. He is pure and perfect action, actus purus et 
perfectus, ever thinking and willing, whose final object 
can be only the absolutely good. God wills good to every 
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being which exists; therefore love is the fundamental re- 
lation of God to the world. Alongside with this conception 
of God is also found in Aquinas the Areopagite idea that 
God is an unpredicated, supersubstantial being. Duns 
Scotus opposed Aquinas’ theory of determinism. Willi is 
the predominant element in his conception of God. The 
absolute free will of God orders all things. The good is 
good only because God willed it and for no other reason. 

(b) Trinity. No positive advance in the doctrine 
concerning the Trinity is to be noted in the teaching of the 
Schoolmen. Following the suggestions of Augustine they 
refer to the spiritual functions of man as furnishing ex- 
planatory analogies, memory, intelligence and will, or in- 
tellect, feeling and will. The Mystics, also following Augus- 
tine, sought to find the solution of the problem in love, 
the Father being the subject, the Son the object of love 
and the Holy Spirit the bond of love between the two. 

(c) The Christology of the Schoolmen is merely a 
reproduction of the traditional dogma and a demonstration 
of its logical consistency. Abelard was chiefly concerned 
for the humanity of Christ and emphasized the independence 
of the finite in the man Jesus. Christ is the man assumed 
by the Logos and as such he fulfills the will of the divinity 
dwelling in him. Bernard saw in the human words ard 
deeds of the man Jesus the revelation of the love of the 
infinite God. According to the Lombard the immutable 
Logos assumed the body and soul, but not the person, of 
aman. Scholastic Christology does not overstep the teach- 
ing of the Damascene. The person of the Logos assumes 
the impersonal human nature. Thus Christ is “unum” 
since his human nature lacks the hypostasis. This unity 
of the hypostasis involves a communicatio idiomatum be- 
tween the concreta God and man. 
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2. ATONEMENT 

The theory of satisfaction received its first thorough 
discussion at the hands of Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo, 
“Why the God-man.” It is, in brief, as follows: God’s 
honor has been immeasurably injured. His justice demands 
satisfaction, either punishment of the sinner, or an equiva- 
lent. God being merciful chose the latter alternative. The 
wounded honor of God being infinite, the satisfaction must 
be infinite. Sinful man cannot render adequate satisfaction, 
yet man, being the transgressor, must make satisfaction. 
Hence satisfaction is only possible through the God-man. 
The free surrender of his infinitely precious life more than 
compensated for the injury to God’s honor; its merit is 
infinite. God’s justice cannot suffer the merit of Christ 
to go unrewarded. Having all things Christ can be re- 
warded only by obtaining the deliverance of man from the 
penalty pronounced upon him. 

Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo opens a new era in the dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of atonement. The universally 
accepted theory of redemption as a ransoming from the 
Devil has, of course, no place in Anselm’s treatment of the 
subject. In his famous treatise we notice especially a 
profound and spiritual conception of sin, a clear conscious- 
ness of guilt, a complete disavowal of human merit in the 
sight of a just God and an evangelic estimate of the cross 
of Christ as a means of salvation. Nevertheless, Anselm’s 
theory is not without serious faults. As his entire argument is 
based upon the old Germanic law, so he also puts the whole 
relation between God and man on a merely legal footing 
and gives it no ethical bearing; it is a relation of a subject 
to his legal ruler. Redemption is based one-sidedly upon 
the death of Christ, while the rest of his redeeming work 
almost vanishes out of sight. 
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In opposition to Anselm’s theory which makes the atone- 
ment consist in an expiatory act, stands Abelard’s theory, 
which is usually styled “the moral view” of the atonement. 
Abelard, too, discarded the ancient theory that Christ made 
atonement to Satan. The Devil has no more right over 
man than a slave has over his fellow-slave whom he has 
seduced to desert his master and keeps possession of him. 
There is nothing in the divine love which necessitates 
expiation or substitutionary sacrifice for past transgression. 
Can God be reconciled by the slaying of his innocent Son? 
God sent his Son to sinful men to reveal his love to them. 
The object of the incarnation and death of Christ was 
to move men to love by this highest revelation of the divine 
love. The love thus kindled in man’s heart is the ground 
of the forgiveness of sins, frees from the bondage of sin 
and enables to fulfill the law which Christ taught and ful- 
filled, giving thereby the highest example. Christ con- 
tinues to teach us and make intercession for us. 

Abelard’s subjective view of atonement duly counter- 
balances and supplements Anselm’s objective theory. An- 
selm based redemption one-sidedly upon Christ’s death. 
Abelard based it upon the revelation of God’s love through 
Christ and attached no specific importance to the death 
of Christ. 

Bernard combated Abelard’s theory. He first opposed 
the view which Abelard held in common with Anselm, 
that no satanic claims are met by the sacrifice of Christ, 
and maintained that Christ brought forgiveness of sins and 
released from the bonds of the Devil which were right- 
eously permitted by God as a just retribution for sin. 
Then Bernard assailed Abelard’s subjective view of atone- 
ment and maintained that Christ is our teacher and example, 
but his example cannot effect our redemption; it is the 
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bleod of Christ which redeems us from sin, death and 
Devil and brings about the reconciliation of the Father. 


In Peter Lombard we find various elements not clearly 
stated in their mutual relations. He introduces the idea of 
the merit of Christ. By his suffering and death Christ 
merited for us redemption from sin, punishment and the 
Devil and entrance into paradise. The Lombard takes no 
notice of Anselm, but makes use of suggestions from 
Abelard. “The death of Christ justifies us when by it 
love is wakened in our hearts.” Christ set us free from 
everlasting punishment by remitting our debt; and he 
delivers us from temporal punishment, which is remitted 
in baptism and mitigated by penance. He also adopts the 
old mythical representation and says that the cross of 
Christ became a mousetrap and his blood a bait for the 
Devil. 


The later Schoolmen like Alexander of Hales and Bona- 
ventura produced nothing new concerning the doctrine of 
atonement. They generally combine Anselm’s objective view 
with Abelard’s subjective interpretation. Thomas Aquinas, 
however, deserves particular attention. In distinction from 
Anselm he denied that satisfaction was the sine qua non for 
forgiveness of sin. God adopted this method because his jus- 
tice and mercy could be best revealed through satisfaction. 
On account of the divine subject in Christ his suffering 
and activity are infinite. Hence the passion of Christ was 
not only a sufficient, but also a superabundant satisfaction 
for the sins of mankind. 


Duns Scotus also denied the necessity of satisfaction. 
It was necessary only because God willed it. Further, he 
denied Anselm’s view that sin is of infinite demerit. Ile 
also denied that the suffering of Christ is of infinite value, 
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since the merit of Christ belonged to his human nature. 
Yet it pleased God to accept Christ’s sacrifice as an equiva- 
lent for human transgression, not from any intrinsic value 
of it, but because the divine will made Christ’s passion 
the means for the salvation of man. The passion which 
Christ offered in our behalf to the Father awakens in our 
hearts love to Christ and God. In his theory of redemp- 
tion, then, Duns Scotus co-ordinates the objective and sub- 
jective aspects of the atonement. 


Thus the Schoolmen since Anselm and Abelard con- 
tributed nothing essential touching the redemptive work 
of Christ. 


3. ANTHROPOLOGY 


(a) Original State. In describing the primitive state 
of man the Scholastics distinguished between (1) the orig- 
inal endowment of the first man, what man had in virtue 
of his original natural constitution; characteristics of this 
status purorum naturalium, which some Scholastics de- 
scribe as original righteousness, are the harmony of the 
natural powers and the absence of concupiscence; and (2) 
the additional endowment bestowed upon man by grace. 
This donum superadditum was according to some of the 
Schoolmen the ground of original righteousness. By nature 
man had power to do good, but this nature was not suf- 
ficient of itself to realize the destiny of man. He needed 
an added endowment of grace to prevent an inner moral 
contradiction. 


The Schoolmen also used to distinguish between poy 
= image, and p95 = likeness, usually identifying the for- 
mer with the original and the latter with the superadded 
endowment of man. 
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Some of the Scholastics, like Thomas, distinguished 
between the dona naturae and the donum sfuperadditum 
only in the abstract, but made them coincide in the con- 
crete; the added endowment was given to man at the 
moment of his creation. Others, like Alexander of Hales, 
held that it was given to man after creation. Alexander 
also maintained that man in the status purorum naturalium 
was to earn the superadded endowment for himself by a 
merit of congruity i.e. the fitness that God should bestow 
this gift in response and proportionately to good works 
performed by man in his original natural state. 

(b) Original Sin. When man lost this superadded gift, 
no important alteration took place in his nature. Hence 
Schoolmen, like Anselm and Duns Scotus, defined original 
sin as something negative, as the lack of original righteous- 
ness. The spiritual equilibrium was lost and to that extent 
man was weakened and no longer inclined toward the 
good. According to Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas 
original sin is not only a negation, the lack of the original 
righteousness, but also something positive consisting es- 
sentially in concupiscence. But the seat of concupiscence 
is the flesh. The Schoolmen regarding creationism as the 
only orthodox theory held that the pure human soul sep- 
arately created by God in each individual born becomes 
sinful through the union with the corrupted flesh. The 
rational soul is not transmitted from parent to child, but 
according to Aquinas, the sinful human nature is propa- 
gated by generation. Aquinas infers the transference of 
Adam’s sin to posterity from the unity of the organism 
of the race. “All who are born of Adam may be considered 
as one man; thus men derived from Adam are members 
of one body.” The results of original sin are alienation 
of the human will from God, disorder of the powers of 
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the soul and liability to punishment. We are punished, 
however, for our own sins, and for the sins of our parents 
only so far as we follow them in their transgressions. 
Hence children dying unbaptized are not punished but only 
deprived of the vision of God. 

(c) The Sinlessness of Mary. Although the Schol- 
astics admitted the universality of sin, yet, owing to the 
ever growing adoration of the Virgin Mary, they made 
an exception in her case. They all agreed that Mary was 
exempt from actual sin, but were divided on the question 
whether she was conceived without sin, or whether she was 
first tainted by original sin and made immaculate in her pre- 
natal state. 

The Church Fathers, though many of them exempted 
Mary from actual transgression, knew nothing of her free- 
dom from original sin. Paschasius Radbertus was the 
first to teach that Mary remained free from sin in the 
womb. Anselm, however, still spoke of the original sin 
of the Virgin. When in 1140 an attempt was made at 
Lyons to introduce a festival of the immaculate conception 
of Mary, Bernard of Clairvaux declared himself decidedly 
against the idea, although he held to a perfect sanctifica- 
tion of the Virgin before birth. The doctrine of the 
immaculate conception was likewise rejected by Bonaven- 
tura and Thomas. Duns Scotus argued for Mary’s exemp- 
tion from hereditary sin from the first moment of her con- 
ception. The Franciscans, who were especially zealous 
in rendering honor to Mary, embraced this view, while 
the Dominicans rejected it. No formal decision of the 
question was reached by the church, though the belief 
in the immaculate conception became increasingly wide- 
spread and the tendency of the age was rather favorable 
to the doctrine. 
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(d) Freedom and Grace. Following Augustine, An- 
selm and Aquinas regarded the grace of the Spirit as the 
sole agency in effecting the conversion of man. In Aquinas’ 
doctrine of grace everything is the result of this divine 
agency as the prime mover. In practice, however, Aquinas 
gives room to free will in the preparation for grace. 
Man is capable of inclining himself to receive the grace 
of God. In virtue of this, then, he is prepared to do good 
works. Since the nature of man had simply become 
weakened through sin man could, by his own strength, 
co-operate in his own conversion when supported by grace. 
Aquinas also adopts the Augustinian distinction between 
operating grace and co-operating grace, but in reality his 
teaching tends to Semi-Pelagianism. According to Peter 
Lombard man needs healing grace, because by original sin 
“he is wounded as regards. natural good, and utterly 
deprived of these gratuitous gifts which through grace 
were added to the natural gifts.” Duns Scotus definitely 
set forth the Semi-Pelagian view. Out of the natural 
power of his own free will, which original sin has left 
unimpaired, man can merit the grace which renews the 
heart. Although free will has great virtue in merit, yet 
without grace it is not sufficient for the salvation of man. 
Grace does not create the good, it only increases it. 

(e) Justification. In the scholastic doctrine of justi- 
fication Semi-Pelagianism and Augustinianism appeared in 
various shades of conflicting differences. 

The general opinion of the Schoolmen was that faith 
justifies on the ground of love, and that justification is not 
a judicial act of God, but a process in man by which he 
is made righteous. The beginning of the justification of 
man is marked by the infusion of grace in the soul. Simul- 
taneously with this are the inclination of the will to God 
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in faith, the turning away of the will from sin, and the 
forgiveness of sins. The successive stages of the process, 
according to Aquinas, are to be regarded as logical, not 
as chronological, for the divine act of justification is 
momentary. 

Under the scholastic conception of justification no actual 
certainty of salvation is attainable. According to Aquinas 
there are certain signs or indications of a state of grace 
which however afford no certainty, namely, joy in God, 
scorn of worldly things, and consciousness that one is not 
guilty of mortal sin. 

({) Faith, Merit and Good Works. From the schol- 
astic conception of justification follows that it is not faith 
in which the religious life centers, but love and good works. 
The Schoolmen, therefore, distinguished between fides in- 
formis, mere faith, and fides formata caritate, faith perfected 
in love. Fides informis may be fides explicita, explicit 
faith, i.e. faith with accurate knowledge of the church’s 
doctrine, or fides implicita, implicit faith, ie. readiness to 
believe whatever the church teaches. But it is only the 
fides formata which is meritorious and brings salvation. 

Strictly speaking merit cannot be predicated of man in 
relation to God, but according to the pre-arrangement of the 
divine ordinance there is assured to man the possibility of 
meritorious conduct. The Schoolmen distinguished a two- 
fold merit. Man can prepare himself to receive grace 
through the action of his free will by a merit of congruity 
le. it seems fitting that God should give recompense to 
the man in response and proportionately to good works 
performed by him before justification. The meritum de 
congruo proceeds from man’s free will. But after the 
infusion of grace man may merit eternal life by a merit of 
condignity, i.e. merit acquired by works performed in the 
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state of grace, which can justly claim the reward of eternal 
life from God. The meritum de condigno originates from 
grace. 

It is also possible for man to earn more merit than he 
needs for himself to attain salvation. This occurs when 
he not only obeys all the commandments of the gospel but 
also observes the so-called evangelical counsels, consilia 
evangelica. Works done according to such counsels, par- 
ticularly according to the vows of poverty, celibacy and 
obedience, are called works of supererogation, opera supere- 
rogationis. Through the supererogatory works of Christ 
and the saints was created a treasury or fund of super- 
abundant merits, the thesaurus supererogationis meritorum. 
The thesaurus being at the disposal of the pope is managed 
by the priests. From it the church can draw in order to 
abbreviate the required satisfaction in purgatory. The 
development of the doctrine of the thesaurus in explicit form 
was the work of the great Schoolmen, notably Alexander, 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas. 


4, Tur SACRAMENTS 
A. SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL 

The Ancient Church had produced no dogma of the 
sacraments (see Chap. XIV, p. 100). This task remained 
for the Schoolmen who gave the sacramental system their 
most careful attention. In no other one branch of theol- 
ogy were the Scholastics so productive as in the estab- 
lishment of the catholic doctrine of the sacraments. The 
Schoolmen did for the doctrine of the sacraments what 
the Church Fathers did for the doctrines of theology and 
Christology. 

(1) Number of Sacraments. The word “Sacramentum” 
was used, in the early church since Tertullian, for any 
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significant religious rite; consequently their number was 
undetermined. Pseudo-Dionysius enumerates six sacra- 
ments. Bernard of Clairvaux speaks of many and enumer- 
ates ten; Damiani twelve. Their number remained unset- 
tled until the twelfth century. Peter Lombard, though not 
the first to enumerate seven sacraments, adhered to the 
number seven: baptism, the eucharist, confirmation, ex- 
treme unction, penance, ordination, and marriage. This 
number was not sanctioned by the church until the council 
of Florence in 1439. 

(2) Definition and Efficacy of the Sacrament. The 
diverse character of the seven sacraments made a clear- 
cut definition of a sacrament almost impossible. The 
Schoolmen all started with Augustine’s definition of a 
sacrament as a visible sign of an invisible grace, but went 
beyond him in the degree of efficacy they ascribed to it. 
Sacraments are not only visible signs of the grace which 
they denote, but also vehicles of this very grace. Invisible 
grace is really communicated to the outward sign and 
through it conferred on the recipient. Peter Lombard says 
that sacraments were instituted not only for the sake of 
signifying (significandi gratia), but for the sake of sancti- 
fying (sanctificandi gratia). It is to be noted that the 
Schoolmen place the divine efficiency in the sacraments, 
not in the word. 

According to Thomas sacraments are necessary (1) 
because man being surrounded by material things is led 
up to spiritual things by means of corporeal objects; (2) 
through sin man is subject to things material; (3) man’s 
activity here on earth is through and about corporeal mat- 
ters. According to Hugo of St. Victor the design of the 
sacraments is threefold: they were instituted (1) for the 
sake of humiliation; we must submit to the visible in 
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order to attain to the invisible; (2) for instruction; the 
visible leads to the invisible; (3) for spiritual exercise 
whereby the inner spiritual life of man is strengthened. 

Duns Scotus and tne later Nominalists defined the sac- 
raments as symbols which signify divine grace and which, 
according to a divine covenant, produce in the soul a creat- 
ive act of God. 

The primary effect of the sacraments is to bring justify- 
ing grace to man. According to the illustration used by 
the Schoolmen the sacraments “furnish grace for the 
spiritual struggle and strengthen the Christian warrior 
at the various stages of the conflict.” 

To the three sacraments—baptism, confirmation and holy 
orders—there is attributed as a secondary effect the im- 
partation of a certain indestructible mark or character, 
character indelebilis, by which the recipient is in some 
special way marked as participating in the priesthood of 
Christ, which is eternal; hence this character imprinted 
upon the human soul is indelible and for this reason these 
three sacraments cannot be repeated without sacrilege. 

The Schoolmen distinguish in each sacrament the matter 
from the form. The matter is the sensible element, the form 
consists of the words used in the rite. But the sensible 
element becomes a real sacrament only when on the part 
of the officiating priest there is present an inward intention 
or will to do what the church does, intentio faciendi quod 
facit ecclesia. The validity of a sacrament does, however, 
not depend on the personal character of the officiating 
priest, for the sacraments have power to produce their 
effects ex opere operato, i.e. by a virtue inherent in them- 
selves. They are always efficacious when properly admin- 
istered. But in order to participate in the effects of the 
sacraments, the recipient must place no obstacle (obex) © 
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to them by bad dispositions, nor be in a state of mortal sin. 
The effect of the sacrament may be enhanced by the pious 
dispositions of the recipient, ex opere operantis. Through 
his merit and spiritual disposition he may receive as a 
reward further gifts of grace. 


B. THE SEPARATE SACRAMENTS 

(1) Baptism. The matter of baptism is water; its 
form is the use of the words “I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” Baptism is indis- 
pensable to salvation. Its effect is sanctification and for- 
giveness. In baptism all sins are forgiven, in the child 
original sin, in adults actual sins also. Aquinas holds that 
only the guilt of original sin is taken away, but that con- 
cupiscence still remains as a tinder, fomes peccati, from 
which at any moment sin may be kindled into flame. 
According to Lombard, concupiscence is not destroyed by 
baptism, but weakened. Finally baptism imparts the in- 
delible character. Faith is required in the recipient to 
secure the benefits of baptism. In the case of children 
the faith of the sponsors takes the place of the faith of the 
children. Thus baptism justifies the believer and makes him 
a saint whose past sins, original or actual, are effaced. But by 
the first grave sin after baptism the sinner loses the life 
of grace and the friendship of God, only the indelible 
character remains. 

(2) Confirmation. Originally baptism was accompa- 
nied with unction symbolizing the communication of the 
Spirit. In the course of time this was separated from bap- 
tism as a particular rite and then came to be viewed as a 
sacrament, the sacrament of confirmation. It has for its 
effect the giving of the Holy Spirit and the strengthening 
of the faith received in baptism. It supplements baptism 
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and imparts like baptism an indelible character. Its matter 
is an unguent of oil and balsam. Its form consists of the 
words “I sign thee with the sign of the cross and confirm 
thee with chrism of salvation in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost.” This sacrament is to be adminis- 
tered by a bishop. As in baptism, those to be confirmed 
must have sponsors. Godparents contract with the child 
or the candidate a spiritual relationship which constitutes 
an impediment to marriage. 

(3) The Lord’s Supper. The Schoolmen regarded the 
Eucharist under two different aspects, as a sacrament and 
as a sacrifice, the latter in their system being by far the 
more important. 

(a) The matter of the sacrament is unleavened wheat 
bread and wine mixed with water. Its form are the 
words “this is my body” and “this is the cup of my blood.” 
Its effects are as follows: it increases sanctifying grace in 
man; it weakens his evil inclinations and gives him both 
the desire and the power to do good; it cleanses from 
venial sins. 

(b) Towards the middle of the eleventh century Rad- 
bertus’ theory of transubstantiation had been generally 
adopted as the orthodox doctrine, and Scholasticism advo- 
cated and elaborated the theory. At the fourth Lateran 
council in 1215 transubstantiation was declared to be an 
article of faith by Pope Innocent IIT. 

Through the words of consecration (Hugo), or by a 
divine power inherent in the formal words (Aquinas) or 
by an act of divine omnipotence (Scotus) bread and wine 
are changed into the body and blood of Christ, only the 
accidents, or sensible properties of the earthly substance, 
continue as they are. Christ’s body and blood, his soul 
and deity are not present by way of sacramental change 
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but of natural concomitance (Alexander and Aquinas) i.e. 
both the body and blood of the living Christ exist in each 
element of the Eucharist, so that both are received by 
communicating in one kind only. It was in accordance 
with this doctrine that the Schoolmen justified the ever 
growing custom of withholding the cup from the laity. 
The presence of Christ’s body remains in the host as long 
as the species of bread and wine is retained. Even if a 
dog or a mouse should swallow the unbroken host, the body 
of Christ would remain in it. Since the body and blood 
are permanently present in the elements, they can be ex- 
hibited for adoration in the mass and in eucharistic proces- 
sions. This theory was expressed in a liturgical form 
by the instiution of the Corpus-Christi-day by Pope Urban 
IV. in 1264. 

The Schoolmen had no little difficulty in explaining how 
Christ’s body being locally present in heaven is in its 
entirety and in its substance present at every celebration 
of the Eucharist. Aquinas held that the celestial body 
is local in heaven but the sacramental body is substantially, 
not locally, present in the sacrament. Over against this 
view Duns Scotus maintained the presence of “the whole 
in the whole and entirely in any part whatsoever,” and 
declared that the omnipotent God by a miracle can cause 
a body to exist at different places at the same time. Oc- 
cam followed the consubstantiation theory and held that 
the substance of bread—not merely the accidents—remains 
together with the substance of the body of Christ. Occam 
also held that transubstantiation cannot be defended logic- 
ally nor proved from Scripture, but like Duns Scotus and 
Pierre d’Ailly accepted and defended the doctrine because 
of the authority of the church. 

(c) Closely connected with the idea of transubstantia- 
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tion in the Eucharist was that of the sacrifice. Gregory 
the Great had already found the significance of the Eucha- 
rist in the sacrifice of the mass, and since his day it had 
already formed the centre of the catholic ritual. The sac- 
rifice of the mass is the same as the sacrifice on the cross; 
the former being a constant repetition of the latter, for in 
both the minister offering and the victim offered are the 
same, Jesus Christ, our Lord. The only difference is that 
on the cross Christ offered himself in a bloody manner; 
in the mass the priest offers to God the body of Christ 
in an unbloody manner. Thus the Eucharist is a real, 
propitiatory sacrifice for the expiation of sins. It is ef- 
fectual for those present and absent, living and dead. It 
is also highly efficacious in averting evils and procuring 
blessings. 

The sacrifice of the mass redounded to the glory of 
the priesthood, and the hierarchy celebrated its greatest 
triumphs in the practice of private masses when only 
the officiating priest was present. 

(4) Penance. (a) Baptism effaces original sin, the 
Eucharist cleanses from venial sins. But to free man from 
mortal sins penance, the sacrament of confession and abso- 
lution has been instituted by Christ (John 20: 22-23). The 
sacrament of penance is necessary to all who have com- 
mitted mortal sin after baptism. The effect of the sacra- 
ment is the deliverance from guilt of sin through an infu- 
sion of grace and, in the case of mortal sin, deliverance 
from its eternal punishment; hence also reconciliation with 
God and justification. Its form consists in the words 
“ego te absolvo.” The matter, according to Thomas, are 
the acts of the penitent. According to Duns Scotus, the 
absolution as an external ceremony is the matter, and, as 
possessing significative force, the form; the acts of the 
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penitent are required for the worthy reception of the sac- 
rament. Pope Eugene IV. declared the acts a quasi ma- 
teria of penance and enumerated them as contritio, con- 
fessio, and satisfactio. The scholastic theologians from 
Peter Lombard down described the sacrament of penance 
as consisting of the three distinct acts on the sinner’s 
part—contritio cordis, confessio oris, and satisfactio operis. 
A distinction was made between contritio, a deep sorrow 
for sin, growing out of love toward God, and attritio, an 
imperfect sorrow for sin such as arises from fear of punish- 
ment. Attritio, insufficient to justify, could nevertheless 
give the sinner the necessary disposition for receiving the 
sacrament of confession and absolution which completes 
attritio, transforming it into contritio (Thomas). Prac- 
tically the same view was held by Duns Scotus only that 
he ascribed to attritio even a meritum de congruo; the 
attrite sinner has a claim to a favorable regard of God. 

The fourth Lateran council, 1215, had already decreed 
that every one of either sex must make confession at least 
once a year before his parish priest, or some other priest 
with the consent of the parish priest. In confessing to 
his priest the sinner must also enumerate all the sins of 
which he has recollection. Thereupon the priest as the 
medicus peritus et judex aequus absolves the sinner from 
the debt of eternal punishment; but there still remains 
the temporal punishment required by divine justice. This 
requirement must be fulfilled either in this life or in the 
world to come, i.e. in purgatory. (Purgatory is, according 
to the Schoolmen, one of the five abodes in the invisible 
world: heaven, purgatorium, limbus patrum, limbus in- 
fantum, infernus damnatorum). The temporal punishment 
due to sin, the guilt of which has been forgiven, must be 
met by the satisfaction of works. Such works enjoined 
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by the priest are chiefly prayer, fasting and almsgiving. 
The priest may, for consideration, transmute these penances 
or satisfactions into indulgences transferring to the sin- 
ner’s account righteousness from the exhaustless treasury 
of superabundant works laid up by Christ and the saints. 
“All the saints intended that whatever they did or suf- 
fered for God’s sake should be profitable not only to them- 
selves but to the whole church.” (Thomas). The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, 1913, Vol. VII, p. 783, quotes Thomas on 
the subject: “He who gains indulgences is not thereby 
released outright from what he owes as penalty, but is 
provided with the means of paying it” and adds “The 
church therefore neither leaves the penitent helplessly 
in debt, nor acquits him of all further accounting; she 
enables him to meet his obligation.” Since the souls in 
purgatory are yet, because of their sins, before the forum 
of the church, “they, too, may secure a share in these 
indulgences on account of some work done by one yet 
living and applied to them by the way of supplication.” 

Thus, on the one hand, the sacrament of penance brings 
grace and, on the other hand, it is necessary for the sinner 
to make reparation for the sins which he has committed; 
accordingly, forgiveness of sins is the achievement of man’s 
own effort. 

(b) Historical Development of the Penitential Praxis. 
In order to understand the penitential system as developed 
by the Schoolmen it will be necessary to trace, in brief 
outline, the development of penance from the time of the 
Ancient Church down to the scholastic age. 

In the early church a distinction was made between the 
repentance preparing for baptism, and repentance to obtain 
forgiveness of certain grievous sins committed after baptism, 
e.g. apostacy, murder and adultery. For these, Tertullian 
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in De Paenitentia, allows only once forgiveness. The 
penance of the baptized Christian was therefore called 
secunda tabula post naufragium, a second plank grasped 
by a shipwrecked man, after which there was no third 
chance to be readmitted into the church. After a pre- 
scribed period of rigorous, humiliating, public penance 
and the pronouncement of the divine forgiveness there 
occurred his readmission into the church, after which he 
must still perform certain external acts by way of satis- 
faction; and if he fell away he could not be restored. 

About the end of the fourth century public penance was 
more and more abandoned in the East, but continued in the 
West though under less and less rigorous discipline. Public 
penance had no longer reference only to apostasy, murder 
and adultery but to all grave sins. Consequently, the object 
of penance, reconciliation with the church, was more and 
more identified with reconciliation with God. The penance 
was regarded as the discharge of a liability due to God 
or the church. It was the duty of the bishop to determine 
the quality and duration of the penance, but the penitents 
were allowed to perform their penances in secret, and only 
at the end they were publicly readmitted by the bishop 
into the fold. Gradually the office of readmitting penitent 
sinners was left to be discharged by priests. The funda- 
mental elements of the Romish sacrament of penance were 
already set forth by Gregory the Great (compunctio or 
contritio, confessio and satisfactio). He ascribes to the 
satisfaction an atoning effect: “The affliction of penance 
is efficacious in blotting out sins when it is enjoined by 
the sentence of the priest, when the burden of it is decided 
by him in proportion of the offense after weighing the 
deeds of those who confess.” 

As early as the eighth century it became the custom 
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to let the absolution follow immediately after the confession 
and before the penance was performed. It became also 
customary to shorten the prescribed period of penance 
“with due regard to circumstances and especially the peni- 
tents’ zeal and fervor,’ or to commute the rigorous pen- 
ances into other exercises or works of piety, such as prayer, 
fasting, almsgiving and the like. According to a decree 
of the council of Clermont in 1093 those who joined a 
crusade were freed from all obligation in the matter of 
penance (plenary indulgence). 


Among the Germanic people who were accustomed to 
the payment of money as a compensation even for the 
gravest crimes, a money payment was often allowed in 
lieu of acts of penance (indulgence). So much sin was 
reckoned to involve so much debt. (cf. the German word 
for “penitence’=Busse, which means a compensation or 
a fine). 


From the thirteenth century to the Reformation popes 
quite frequently granted plenary indulgences “a poena et 
culpa” i.e. remission from penalty and guilt of all sins, 
and in such cases the papal commissary, instead of the 
parish priest, may administer the sacrament and absolve 
the sinner. Whatever Catholic writers may say in defense 
of the phrase “a poena et culpa” the popular mind cared 
little about the orthodox definition of indulgence “as the 
remission of temporal punishment due to God, for sins 
already forgiven as to guilt,” but accepted the terminology 
of the Curia “a poena et culpa” and readily inferred that 
forgiveness of sin was secured by the payment of money. 


Indulgence in its primitive form meant the remission 
of canonical penance; now it meant deliverance from all 
penalty and guilt. It was this perversion of the penitential 
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praxis at the close of the Middle Ages that called forth 
Luther’s criticism. 

(5) Extreme Unction. Anointing of the sick was cus- 
tomary in the Ancient Church. In case a priest was not 
available, laymen might perform the ceremony. Toward 
the end of the eighth century anointing of the sick entered 
upon a definite course of development in that it was brought 
into relation with remission of sins. After the ninth cen- 
tury it received a sacramental character in connection with 
penance. The Schoolmen, notably Hugo, Bonaventura and 
Thomas, gave extreme unction detailed attention. Accord- 
ing to the latter it was instituted by Christ and promul- 
gated by his Apostles (James 5: 14-15). The teachings 
of the Schoolmen concerning this sacrament received ec- 
clesiastical sanction at the council of Florence, in 1439, 
through Pope Eugene IV. Its matter is olive oil blessed 
by a bishop. It shall not be given except to a sick person 
in extreme necessity or immediate danger of death. A 
priest administers the sacrament and makes with the holy 
oil the sign of the cross on the eyes, ears, nostrils, lips, 
hands, feet and loins of the sick person. The form of 
the sacrament is this: “Through this anointing and his 
most precious mercy may the Lord forgive thee all thy 
sins of sight . . . . and likewise of the other organs.” Its 
effect is the healing of the soul and, if it be to the benefit 
of the soul, the healing of the body itself. 

(6) Ordination or Holy Orders. The rite of ordina- 
tion was used both in East and West as early as the 
fourth century. The orders in the Ancient Church were 
only those of bishop, presbyter and deacon, but no special 
stress was laid on an exact number of orders or on a 
division into major and minor orders. The Schoolmen 
systematized the matter. Peter Lombard regards the num- 
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ber seven and the division into two classes as settled: 
ostiarii, lectores, exorcistae, acoluthi (minor orders) ; sub- 
diaconi, diaconi, presbyteri (major or holy orders). 


The function of the priesthood developed out of the 
necessity of church life. The enlargement of the peniten- 
tial system and the sacramental conception of grace made 
it necessary to assign to the priesthood sacerdotal jurisdic- 
tion and authority. The sacrament of ordination, the 
Schoolmen taught, communicates to the priesthood the 
power and the grace to perform the priestly functions in 
a valid and proper manner. The priestly ordination can 
never be lost, because it imparts an indelible character. 
To ordain belongs to the bishop. Heretics may, indeed, 
ordain validly though of course not lawfully. Thomas 
gave it as his final opinion that sacraments administered 
by heretics do not bring grace, not that they are in them- 
selves inefficacious, but because of the sin of those who 
receive the sacraments from them against the prohibition 
of the church. 


The form of the sacrament are the words spoken by 
the consecrating bishop: “Receive authority for the of- 
fering of sacrifice in the church for the living and the 
dead in the name of the Father ....” As to what con- 
stitutes the matter of the sacrament the statements of the 
Schoolmen are very vacillating. It is usually found in the 
blessing, the laying on of hands and the anointing, as 
also the handing over of paten and chalice to the priest. 

As to the relation of priest to bishops the question 
arose whether the bishops are an order distinct from the 
priest or not. Thomas and Bonaventura affirm that the 
episcopate is not a distinct order and that consecration to 
it has not a sacramental character. Because of the exalted 
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position of the bishops who alone have the right to ordain 
Duns Scotus was inclined to view the consecration of bish- 
ops as a special sacrament. 


(7) Matrimony. ‘According to medieval ascetic ideal 
a low estimate was placed upon matrimony in comparison 
with the sanctity of the monastical and priestly states. 
Nevertheless, matrimony was numbered among the sacra- 
ments. According to Thomas, Christ raised matrimony 
to the dignity of a sacrament; it symbolizes Christ’s relation 
to the church, Eph. 5:32. (pvorjpwv was rendered “sac- 
ramentum” in the Vulgate). The form of the sacrament 
is not the benediction of the priest, though this is “some- 
thing sacramental,’ but the mutual consent of the parties 
entering upon the marriage relation. Hence the “minister 
sacramenti” is he who uses the sacrament i.e. the contract- 
ing parties are the agents of the sacrament. In the absence 
of a visible material element the Scholastics furnish no 
distinct definition of the matter of the sacrament. The 
Schoolmen reaffirm the monogamistic character and indis- 
solubility of the marriage union, even where bodily separa- 
tion may have taken place. The effects or blessings of 
matrimony are the mutual inner relation of husband and 
wife, and the begetting and training of children. As a 
negative virtue of the sacrament of matrimony were men- 
tioned the protection against unchastity and the repression 
of the carnal appetite. 


This sacrament was forbidden to the Holy Orders; 
nor were the laity under any necessity of observing it. 
“Matrimony is neither a sacramentum necessitatis, as bap- 
tism, penance and the eucharist, nor a sacramentum dig- 
nitatis, as ordination, but a sacramentum consilii.” 
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iV. HIERARCHICAL CONCEPTION’ OF THE 
CHURCH AND EFFORTS AT REFORM 


1. The Church. The catholic conception of the church 
was fixed long before the scholastic period. Leo the 
Great and Gregory the Great had already emphatically 
maintained that the Roman bishop was the successor of 
Peter and that consequently the unity of the church was 
dependent on the union with Rome. The church had 
ceased to be the communion of believers, although Thomas 
still defines it as “the assembly of the faithful” and “the 
communion of saints”; he means thereby the visible society 
of all the faithful participating in the sacraments. The 
church had become a ruling institution consisting of rulers 
and stibjects. The centre of this gigantic hierarchical cor- 
poration was Rome. 


Papal claims and papal rights were ably championed 
by the great popes of the scholastic period. Gregory 
VII. (d. 1085) exerted a powerful influence over the policy 
of the Roman Church. Innocent III. (d. 1216) called the 
pope “the vicar of God and Christ,” and insisted that the 
Lord left to Peter the governance not of the church only 
but of the whole world. Boniface VIII. in the bull Unam 
Sanctam, in 1302, asserted that the pope is the sole head 
of the church and that the temporal power of the monarch 
is borne only at his will and by his permission. The pope 
exercised his power through the bishops and they in turn 
through the priests. He ruled in the church as a king 
in his kingdom, outside of which there was no salvation 
and for which he made or unmade at will laws and articles 
of faith. He could be judged by no one. “He is by the 
merits of the blessed Peter infallibly made holy.” (Gregory 
Vir). 
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2. Efforts at Reform. People sighed and groaned and 
cursed under the yoke of the Roman hierarchy. With 
this were combined bitter complaints against corruption 
and immorality of the clergy, the avarice, injustice and 
tyranny of the Court of Rome, the traffic in spiritual office, 
the sale of indulgences. This widespread discontent called 
forth severe criticism and demanded “a reformation of the 
church in head and in members.” 

The reformation aimed at was to be one “in head and 
members” but not in spirit. The great Reform Councils, 
at Pisa, 1409, at Constance, 1414-17, and at Basel, 1431-47, 
never intended to abolish more than the most grievous op- 
pression and certain gross outward scandals. These coun- 
cils did not enter upon questions of doctrine and left the 
Romish interpretation of dogma untouched. 

Some of the Scholastics, too, especially Occam, severely 
criticized the hierarchical system. He proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of absolute separation of church and state, and main- 
tained that even the pope is subject to the emperor in all 
secular affairs. As Christ is the only supreme head of 
the church, there is no such a thing as a divine authority 
of popes or bishops. The pope is fallible as all men are, 
but “Holy Scripture cannot err.” But this was only in 
theory; in practice the Schoolmen of this period made no 
application of the principle of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, but submitted to ancient authority i.e. the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures and of the church. 

The Humanists also, despite their criticism of the church 
and the scholastic doctrines, contributed little, very little, 
to theological and spiritual regeneration. In Italy the re- 
newal of learning was almost entirely literary and artistic, 
unrestraint by morality and ‘religion. Accordingly, the 
Italian Humanists had no practical interest in any spiritual 
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or theological reformation. The German and English Hu- 
manists were, in the main, men of spiritual earnestness. 
Cultivating the new learning in a religious spirit they 
awakened in many minds the love of truth and of liberty. 
In his humorous and satirical writings Erasmus criticized 
the clerical follies and abuses. By his edition of the Greek 
Testament and by translating and publishing the works of 
the Fathers he rendered great service of a positive character. 
His aim was to free theology from dogmatism and to bring 
in a simple, practical, undogmatic Christianity. Erasmus’ 
work, however, was of a pre-reformatory nature only in 
so far as it set forth certain principles of reform, but 
“the fatal lack of the “Erasmian Reformation” was that 
it failed to offer any tangible method of applying these 
principles to the existing church system” (Erasmus-Schaff- 
Herzog, Encyclopedia). 

The great commotions which had been raised in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries by the Cathari and Wal- 
denses had no influence in giving rise to the protestant 
movement; on the contrary, the immediate result of their 
revolt against the organized church “was only a more 
distinct assertion of the ecclesiastical and sacramental char- 
acter of Christianity” (Seeberg, Hist. of Doctr. V. II, p. 
O55) 

The so-called Forerunners of the Reformation starting 
from the Scriptures as the supreme and sole authority gave 
utterance to many reformatory thoughts, but in the decisive 
questions concerning justification and faith their conception 
was essentially catholic. Wessel’s significance for the Ref- 
ormation lies chiefly in his criticism upon ecclesiastical life. 
Ascetic mysticism characterized his practical life. He saw 
victory over the world in ascetic liberation from the world, 
or rather in mystic indifference to the world. 
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Wesel attacked abuses connected with indulgences, 
but held that pilgrimages and alms and the like good works 
done in love to God are in themselves useful and contribute 
to the obtaining of eternal life. 

Wyclif’s reform, on the one hand, is of the Puritan 
type. The Bible is the one authority for believers and 
therefore, teachings, tradition, infallibility of the church, 
transubstantiation, confirmation, ordination, extreme unc- 
tion, supererogatory merits, indulgences, church music, pil- 
grimages and the like go by the board since they have no 
ground in Scripture. Adopting the predestinarian views 
of Augustine Wyclif defines the church as the congregation 
of all the predestinate. One of his fundamental ideas was 
that the church should be poor as it was in the days of 
the Apostles. But in rejecting all ecclesiastical traditions 
as mere human inventions he went beyond the limits of 
evangelical consideration. On the other hand, he did not 
possess the evangelical idea of justification by faith alone. 
His conception of faith and justification is essentially cath- 
olic. Faith becomes what it should be only through love. 

John Huss, the docile pupil of the Englishman, strongly 
opposed the withholding of the cup from the laity, but 
did not reject transubstantiation. The church is the entire 
body of those who from eternity have been predestined for 
salvation. They alone can savingly administer the sacra- 
ments. Like Wyclif, Huss ignores and rejects all institutions 
of the church as human inventions. This fundamental 
error rendered both Wyclif and Huss incompetent to be 
reformers of the church. 

Savonerola aimed at moral reform and adoption of 
righteousness in private conduct and in civil government. 
His government was a theocracy; its new head shall be 
Jesus Christ. But his reformatory efforts did not aim at 
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a radical doctrinal reform. In his exposition of Psalm 
51, composed during his imprisonment, he teaches justi- 
fication by faith, but in his “Triumph of the Cross” he 
accepts the seven sacraments and the other distinctive 
marks of the medieval church. 

The term “Forerunners of the Reformation” is in fact 
a misnomer, for all of them lacked more or less the evan- 
gelical, true Reformation spirit. 


THIRD PERIOD 


Reform, Development and Completion of Dogma in the 
Protestant Church 


Conservation of the Scholastic Doctrine and Completion of 
Dogma in the Roman Catholic Church 


FAR 
REFORM, DEVELOPMENT AND COMPLETION OF 
DOGMA IN THE PROTESTANT CHURCH 


I. THE DOCTRINAL VIEWS OF LUTHER AND HIS 
INFLUENCE ON DEVELOPMENT AND 
FORMATION OF DOGMA 


The influence of Luther upon the doctrinal develop- 
ment of the Lutheran Church is so great that no one can 
understand the doctrines of the Lutheran Church without 
understanding him. To form a proper estimate of Lu- 
ther’s place and far-reaching influence in the History of 
Doctrines it is well, first of all, to recall the main stages 
of development by which God trained and prepared the 
chief instrument of the Reformation. 

Few men have ever had deeper and more oppressive 
convictions of sinfulness than Luther. As a faithful son 
of the medieval church with its doctrines, ceremonies and 
usages he knew that forgiveness could be had only through 
the sacrament of penance. He fled to the monastery to 
work out his own salvation by fastings, prayers, penances. 
But neither his own works of strictest asceticism nor the 
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services of the priests and saints brought comfort to his 
soul. Luther held to the older conception of “contrition” 
as sorrow based on the love of God. But the more he 
prayed and the more he fasted the more he realized the 
insufficiency of his own contrition, feeling himself no 
nearer the pardon of God. In the depth of his conflict 
he learned from Staupitz that repentance does not consist in 
separate acts but in love to righteousness and to God. An 
old cloister brother held up to him the article of the Creed: 
“T believe in the forgiveness of sins.” Then, amid much 
prayer and study of the Bible a new light, though dimly, 
began to break in upon his terror-stricken soul. He came 
to understand that forgiveness was to be won by trusting 
to God’s promises. He saw that all his sins had been 
laid on Christ, borne, expiated and blotted out by him. 
He believed and entered into peace. 

Luther continued his study of theology devoting him- 
self to Augustine, Mysticism, the later nominalistic School- 
men, especially Occam, and above all the Scriptures. In 
1512 he took the Wittenberg doctor’s oath “to defend 
with all his might the faith contained in the Scriptures.” 
As he lectured on Romans there came the word in 1:17 
“the just shall live by faith.” Then, after long reflection, 
he finally learned to understand in full and living knowl- 
edge that the righteousness of God, so often mentioned by 
Paul, is that which is imputed by God for Christ’s sake 
to faith, ie. an absolutely free gift of God’s grace. This 
central conviction made him as if altogether born anew 
rejoice in holy joy over the grace of God revealed in Christ. 
He knew that he had passed from death into life. This 
thorough religious experience has been denominated “the 
Reformation in Luther ;’’ it was needful to the Reformation 
through Luther. 
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Luther at once made practical application of his new 
idea of faith. He was, however, still unconscious of the 
fact that there was some real opposition between what 
he was teaching and the theology of the papal church. 
Gradually he began to find that his conception of penitence, 
faith and righteousness was fundamentally different from 
that of catholic theology. In 1516 he began to write 
against the scholastic theology because “it was Pelagian 
at heart, repudiated the Augustinian doctrines of grace, 
and neglected to teach the supreme value of that faith 
‘which throws itself upon God.’” (Enc. Brit. ed. II Vol. 
17, p. 135). In the same year, in a sermon on indulgences, 
he assailed certain practical abuses of the church, and 
in the following year he began his work as a reformer 
when in his 95 theses he proposed to discuss the true mean- 
ing of indulgences. Even now Luther had no thought of 
breaking with Rome. He uttered no protest against in- 
dulgences as satisfaction or penances imposed by the 
church as outward signs of inward sorrow. What he 
assailed was the ecclesiastical abuses of indulgences, of 
offering, selling and buying spiritual gifts. But a discus- 
sion of the true meaning of indulgences necessarily in- 
volved a discussion of the sacrament of penance and other 
doctrines such as the authority of the pope, the office of 
the keys, the church, which made this baneful indulgence- 
traffic possible. Luther held that indulgence can never 
remit guilt; the pope himself cannot do it; he can remit 
only such penalties as he himself has imposed. Repentance 
is true contrition; it has already received pardon from God 
and does not need indulgence. Works of satisfaction are 
no longer necessary. The whole life of believers should 
be repentance. The treasury of merits is the holy Gospel 
of the grace and glory of God. 
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In setting forth these views of true repentance Luther 
practically dissolved the sacrament of penance. True re- 
pentance is the penitent disposition of the heart manifesting 
itself in the daily life of believers. 


The Leipzig-Disputation, in 1619, led Luther to the con- 
viction that the primacy of the pope is a human appointment 
and therefore not indispensable, that neither pope nor coun- 
cil are infallible and that the Scripture is the only author- 
ized authority in the church. In his treatise: “Von dem 
Papsttum zu Rom,” 1520, Luther:set forth his own con- 
cept of the church. It is wholly based on immediate 
relation to the Christ, who gives himself in preaching and 
the sacraments. 


During the last half of the year 1520, at a time when 
he was fully convinced that he had broken forever with 
Rome, he published three monumental works: (1) In the 
“Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
on the Betterment of the Christian Estate” he scored the 
corruption of the hierarchical system, rejected the idea of 
a special priesthood, and committed to the laity, as spiritual 
priests, the reformation required by God but declined by 
the pope and the clergy. (2) in the “Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church’ he attacked the Roman doctrine of the sac- 
raments. Strictly speaking, baptism and the eucharist 
alone are sacraments as being divinely instituted; penance, 
in virtue of the promise attached to it, may be regarded 
as a sacrament. Private confession may be made to a lay 
brother. Concerning the Eucharist he rejected transubstan- 
tiation, the sacrifice of the mass and the withholding of 
the cup. The opus operatum is rejected, because sacra- 
ments without faith are of no benefit. Baptism brings 
justification only if joined with belief. Following Augus- 
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tine Luther imputes to infants the faith of those who bring 
them to baptism. (Later Luther ascribed to the infant a 
faith of its own, which faith the Holy Spirit effects in 
response to the prayers of the sponsors). (3) The third 
monumental work was the tract “On the Freedom of a 
Christian Man,’ “a very small book so far as the paper 
is concerned, but one containing the whole sum of the 
Christian life.’ Through faith a Christian man is a free 
lord of all things and subject to none. Through love a 
Christian man is the free servant of all things and subject 
to all. 

The year 1524 witnessed Luther’s break with Erasmus. 
The latter had published his De libero arbitrio to which 
Luther replied with his De servo arbitrio: The bondage of 
the will is the consequence of the natural depravity of 
man; hence free will can never be predicated of man: 
God alone has a free will and he ordains all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of his will (absolute predestination). 
Though the lost perish through the unconditioned will of 
God, this is right because God wills it. It is a matter of 
his secret will. Man’s duty is simply to trust the word 
and be guided by the will of God as revealed in Christ. 

Luther emphasized predestination chiefly in combating 
the Pelagian doctrine of sin and free will and showed that 
man is absolutely impotent to choose his own salvation. 

It is customary to speak of the material and formal 
principle of the Reformation; by the first is meant justi- 
fication by faith alone, by the second, the normative author- 
ity of the Scriptures. “From the religious experience of 
Luther there emerged two principles which were not only 
the defining characteristics of his theology, but were like- 
wise the essential principles of Protestantism everywhere.” 
(Fisher, Hist. of Chr. Doctr. p. 273). Strictly speaking 
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there is only one principle on which Luther plants him- 
self i.e. justifying faith as revealed in the Scriptures. 

Regarding the Scriptures as the only infallible authority 
in matters of faith Luther rejected as unbiblical the catholic 
doctrine of the sacraments and denied the infallibility of 
the pope and the councils and accepted the ancient dogmas, 
the ecumenical creeds and the decrees of the councils not 
on account of any authority inherent in themselves, but 
only because they repeated the old truth of the Scriptures. 
Nor did he accept the Scriptures themselves as authoritative 
and inspired on the authority of an infallible church but 
because the testimony of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures 
bears testimony to the great truths of our salvation. Faith 
accepts and verifies them by inner experience. Luther 
was concerned primarily only with what “brings Christ.” 
Hence the different degrees of doctrinal value ascribed 
to the several books of the Bible, e.g., the Epistle of 
James is “a veritable epistle of straw’ compared with 
Galatians, which he dearly loved as his “Kate.” 

Luther derived his concept of justification immediately 
from the Scriptures, but defined it in the sense and words 
of Augustine and scholastic tradition. He distinguished 
between the infusion of grace (iustificatio) and the for- 
giveness of sin and imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
to the believer (imputatio). The infusion of grace is 
not 2 momentary act but a process of purification for the 
extirpation of concupiscence, a making over of the sinful 
man to a righteous one. (In his later theology the Christ 
working effectually in us takes the place of the infused 
grace). This justification is God’s work; it is a justifi- 
cation “without us.” It comes to pass through faith alone 
wrought by the Holy Spirit in that he reveals to man God’s 
love in Christ. Faith receives and accepts the righteousness 
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which God gives. Wherever faith lays hold upon Christ, 
the believer becomes one with him. On account of the 
union of the believer with Christ, God imputes to the be- 
liever the righteousness which Christ has secured for him. 
This righteousness apprehended by faith—and not a feeling 
and experience of divine grace—is the sure foundation 
upon which rest the consolation of the believing conscience 
and the certainty of salvation. 


Justifying faith is a new relation of man to God. It 
is living faith and gives real life and constancy to moral 
earnestness and joyousness. The living energy of faith 
manifests itself in good works. A regenerate man does 
not become such by his good works, but being born again 
in Christ, he brings forth the fruits of goodness. “Good 
works do not make a good man, but a good man does 
good works, .... as only the good tree is able to bring 
forth good fruits.” The works of the believer are truly 
good in any secular calling ordered of God. 


The Holy Spirit works justifying faith in man through 
the means of grace, for “only through word and sacrament 
does the Spirit come to us.” The Schoolmen following 
Augustine located the divine efficiency, not in the word, 
but in the sacraments; justifying grace is brought to man 
through the sacraments. Luther emphasized especially the 
word as the vehicle of grace. Over against the “Schwar- 
mer” (the Zwickau prophets, Carlstadt, Miinzer) who re- 
jected the objective reality of the means of grace and 
believed that through mystic contemplation and asceticism 
they were able to enter into direct communion with the 
Holy Spirit, Luther upheld the objective nature of the 
word and sacrament and maintained that the Holy Spirit 
speaks only through the word of God. 
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Il. ZWINGL’?S REFORMATORY IDEAS AND HIS 
PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES 

(1) Zwingli’s Reformatory Ideas. In his reformatory 
work Luther went on from one degree of clearness to 
another. When Zwingli began the reformation, his reli- 
gious consciousness had come to definite results in every 
direction. 

Without passing through any such deep religious ex- 
periences and spiritual struggles as Luther, Zwingli came 
forth from his humanistic culture and scientific study of 
the Scriptures and entered upon his reformatory work. 
From Erasmus he had learned that the source of doctrine 
was the Bible and not the church. Was Zwingli dependent 
on Luther? Zwingli boasts that he had started the ref- 
ormation in Switzerland independently of Luther. “Zwin- 
gli’s dependence upon Luther may without hesitation be 
asserted as a settled historical fact .... the study of 
the Scriptures was and remained for him the source of 
his doctrinal views; and he found Luther’s ideas in the 
Scriptures—after he had learned them from Luther (See- 
berg, Hist. of Doctr. V. II, p. 308). 

According to Zwingli original sin is a defect which one 
derives from birth without his own fault, and therefore it 
involves no guilt. From it grows actual sin which is 
disobedience toward God. 

Christ is our deliverer; by his suffering for all our 
sins Christ bought us and reconciled us with God. 
Christ is our teacher; he revealed to us the will of God. 
Christ is our head; we are the members. Through faith 
we, the members, come to God through the righteousness 
of the head. 

Faith is confidence in God’s grace. It is wrought by 
the Holy Spirit who is directly operating and makes man’s 
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heart feel the word of God to be true. Faith is followed 
by good works. Since the Holy Spirit works them in the 
believer the standard of good works is not the law but 
the example of Christ. Thus Zwingli makes the gospel a 
new law. 

The presence of faith is a proof of election, for the 
Holy Spirit works faith only in the elect. Salvation depends 
only upon the eternal election of God. This excludes at 
once free will and all merit on the part of man. The elect 
are not confined to the number of those who attain faith 
before they die, but unbaptized children and even pious 
heathen are among the elect and accordingly will be saved. 
Everything,—good and evil, the first sin as well as all 
others,—is based upon the will of God. God did not 
merely foresee the fall of man but caused it. This act 
was not revolting to God’s ethical being; for God is above 
law. 

Luther conceived of God as almighty love and righteous- 
ness revealed in Christ; he looked into the heart of Christ 
and there found the heart of God. According to Zwingli 
God is to be known before Christ. He is the infinite un- 
changeable power of all things, absolute causality. 

Zwingli’s theory of election is often regarded as a con- 
sequence of his “speculative and a priori idea of God.” He 
himself testifies that he was led to the peculiar doctrine, 
which he taught, by the Scriptures. He developed his 
theory of election in opposition to the catholic doctrine of 
good works and merits. 

The totality of the elect constitutes the true invisible 
church. In his earlier theology Zwingli taught that the 
church is the communion of all believers in Christ. Later 
his idea of election led him to define the church as the 
elect of all ages and places. 
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Church and state are not separated and independent, 
each in its sphere. Christianity is a matter of the state. 
The state is a theocracy after the old Testament pattern. 
The discipline of the church is to be carried out by govern- 
mental agencies. The duty of the government is laid down 
by God in the Bible. A government which sets itself against 
God and the Bible is to be abrogated. 

Zwingli minimized the significance of the word in that 
he severed the influence of the Spirit from the “instru- 
ment” of the word. He held that the Holy Spirit operates 
immediately upon man’s heart. For the same reason very 
little significance is attached to the sacraments; they are 
mere symbols. Baptism is an introductory symbol of obli- 
gatory character; hence infant baptism is necessary. The 
Lord’s Supper is not the repetition of the sacrifice of Christ, 
but the faithful remembrance that “that sacrifice had been 
made once for all.’ His theory of the Lord’s Supper 
involved Zwingli in a long and acrimonious dispute with 
Luther. 

(2) The Controversy upon the Lord’s Supper. In 
Zwingli’s mind the sacraments were rites which rather im- 
posed obligations on the recipient than conferred benefits. 
Accordingly, he considered the Lord’s Supper (1) as a 
memorial celebration reminding us of our redemption 
through the death of Christ, and (2) a feast of confession 
and thanksgiving. He interpreted the “est” in the words 
of institution as equivalent to “‘significat.”” Bread and wine 
signify the body and blood. There is only a spiritual eating 
in the Supper. Faith in the sacrifice of Christ which is 
confessed by the congregation is really the eating of Christ’s 
body; this is in keeping with John 6:63f. “the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” The real body of Christ being in heaven 
cannot be in a number of different places on earth. Starting 
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from the proposition “‘finitum non est capax infiniti” Zwingli 
carefully discriminated Christ’s two natures in the state of 
humiliation as well as in the state of exaltation. The one 
nature does not participate in the life and experience of 
the other. If the Scripture attributes properties of one 
nature to the other or to the entire person this must be 
explained by the way of Alloeosis i.e. a rhetorical exchange 
of one part for another. Explaining John 12:32 “And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me” Zwingli refers the first clause of this passage to the 
human nature, the second, to the divine nature of Christ. 

Over against (1) the theory of Zwingli who explained 
the éoriv of the words of the institution as “symbolizes,” 
(2) the misinterpretation of the roiro by Carlstadt, who 
held that Jesus on uttering this word by a gesture pointed 
to his own body, (3) the view of Oecolampadius, who 
explained the o@ua as a sign of the body, Luther adhered to 
the plain and simple words of the institution rejecting 
any metaphorical interpretation. From the first Luther 
believed in the real presence of the body of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper. He now had to answer the question as to 
the possibility of the bodily presence in many places at 
the same time. He explained the ubiquity of the body of 
Christ on the ground of the personal union of the two 
natures. There is a communication of properties (com- 
municatio wdiomatum) of one nature to the other, or to 
the whole person. The two natures are one single person. 
Wherever Christ is there he is entire. If Christ is present in 
the Lord’s Supper he is there according to his divine and 
human natures. The sitting at the right hand of God does 
not designate a “circumscriptive or local existence,” such as 
Christ’s body had during his earthly life; nor a “definite 
existence” or multipresence, such as is attributed to angels 
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and deinons, and to Christ’s body which passed through the 
sealed tombstone and afterward through the locked doors 
and as it also is in the host ; but a “repletive” or supernatural 
existence, as Christ’s humanity, in virtue of its personal 
union with God and exaltation to his right hand, is at the 
same time in all places yet measured and limited by no 
place. As God is the all-permeating and all-moving will, 
it follows that his “right hand” is everywhere. As Christ’s 
body is at the right hand of God it follows that it is absolutely 
omnipresent. Here Luther distinguished between a ubiqui- 
tous and sacramental presence. Christ is everywhere, but 
we can really find and apprehend him where he by his 
word binds himself to the bread for the reception of the 
communicant. 

There can be no question that Luther, in the use of 
the scholastic material by which he sought to establish 
this theory, followed Occam who: had taught the actual 
repletive presence of God and the definite presence in many 
places of the body of Christ in the host. Occam, however, 
held to the local presence of the body of Christ in heaven, 
although he admits the possibility of the ubiquity of this 
body in the universe. 

In establishing his theory of the ubiquity of Christ's 
body Luther was not guided by dialectic or speculative 
interests but by a profound religious motive. What he 
_ contended for, especially in opposition to Zwingli, was that 
the veritable body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin, 
the same Christ who has redeemed us, is present in the 
Lord’s Supper in order to assure us of his redeeming act. 
We do therefore really eat the body of Christ (manducatio 
oralis) ; and unbelievers, too, receive the body, though to 
their own hurt. But in order to receive the blessing which 
the body brings the spiritual eating must accompany the 
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bodily eating; for it is faith alone that apprehends life and 
salvation in the present body of Christ. 

The controversy on the Lord’s Supper had already in 
1526 assumed considerable dimensions. Various efforts 
at harmony were made yet without result. The Colloquy 
at Marburg, in 1529, made the difference in the conceptions 
of Luther and Zwingli still more apparent, and at the 
end of it nothing had been accomplished. 

3. Zwingli’s Influence on Doctrinal Development. 
Zwingli’s theological views are set forth in his sixty-seven 
articles of belief published at Zurich in 1523. His disciples 
gave them confessional expression with important modi- 
fications—owing to the influence of Bucer’s irenic efforts 
—in the Tetrapolitana presented by the four cities of Strass- 
burg, Constanz, Memmingen and Lindau to the Diet of 
Augsburg, 1530; the Basileensis prior, 1534, which occupies 
an intermediate position between Luther and Zwingli; and 
the Helvetica prior, 1536. In these confessions predestina- 
tion is not discussed ; Zwingli’s characteristic view regarding 
the influence of the Holy Spirit separate from the means 
of grace is accepted; justification by faith alone and the 
sole authority of the Scriptures are maintained. 

Zwingli died in 1531. The direct influence of his 
theology was short-lived, except that through his energetic 
opposition the Lutheran view on the Lord’s Supper re- 
mained the controverted point among the Swiss theologians. 
Even men like Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor in Ziirich, 
accepted his doctrinal views in a modified form. Calvinism 
triumphed over Zwinglianism in Switzerland. 

After the Marburg Colloquy the theologians of South- 
western Germany, where Zwingli’s influence had been 
strongly felt—notably Martin Bucer (d. 1551)—regarded 
wtih less disfavor Luther’s doctrinal views. Bucer and 
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Luther agreed on the doctrines of sin, grace, justification 
and sanctification. As far as the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper was concerned the Colloquy at Marburg and the 
study of Luther’s works upon the Lord’s Supper had led 
Bucer to a deeper appreciation of Luther’s views upon the 
subject. An attempt at least was made to find a middle 
ground between the views of Luther and Zwingli. The 
outcome of it was the Wittenberg Concord of 1536 which, 
however, proved to be only a temporary truce between the 
Saxons and the Upper German cities. 


Hi: LUTHER'S VIEWS AS EXPRESSED IN THE 
EARLIER LUTHERAN CONFESSIONS, 
PARTICULARLY THE AUGUSTANA 


Luther’s theological views received confessional ex- 
pression through Luther himself and his co-laborers, notably 
Melanchthon, in the earlier Lutheran symbols: the two 
Catechisms by Luther; the Smalcald Articles, composed by 
Luther and adopted by the theologians at Smalcald, in 1537, 
with a view to their presentation to a general council to be 
held under the auspices of Pope Paul III]. Through Me- 
lanchthon the new dogma of the church received its sym- 
bolical form in the Augsburg Confession, 1530, and its 
Apology, 1531. 

The aim of the Reformers in the Augsburg Confession 
was not to found a new church, or introduce and establish 
a new dogma, but (1) to prove that their doctrine being 
based upon the word of God stands in perfect harmony 
with the church universal in the early centuries, and 
(2) to discard certain abuses in doctrine and ceremonies 
which were introduced in open opposition to the word of 
God. 

Though the Augsburg Confession does not present an 
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outline of a dogmatical system it is, nevertheless, constructed 
on a definite plan: 

The centre of all doctrines hee in the fourth Article, 
to wit, the doctrine of justification by faith alone—the 
“articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae.” 

The first three Articles contain the theological (Art. 
I, of God),: the anthropological (Art. II, of sin), the 
Christological and soteriological (Art. III, of the Son of 
God) presuppositions of justification by faith. 

All the other Articles, not only those pertaining to doc- 
trine, but also those relating to abuses, XXII-XXVIII, 
depend upon the chief and fundamental Article of justifica- 
tion by faith and receive their hight from 1. 

Based upon the theology of the Ecumenical Creeds, 
Art. I sets forth the unity of the divine essence and the 
trinity of persons of the same essence. 

Original sin (Art. Il) is sin received with the origin 
of our being. It consists negatively, in the absence of true 
fear of God and trust in him; positively, in concupiscence 
which is not merely an evil, a malady, or a defect, but truly 
sin. Against the scholastic teaching that, in the baptized, 
concupiscence is no sin the second part of Art. II of the 
Apology states that baptism removes the imputation of sin, 
although the material of sin i.e. concupiscence remains. 
To deny that original sin is truly sin means “to obscure 
the glory of Christ’s merits and benefits” (Art. I). 

In asserting that “all men begotten in the natural way 
are born with sin” Art. I] exempts the humanity of Christ 
from this statement and implies the falseness of the schol- 
astic figment in regard to the sinlessness of the mother 
of Jesus. 

Although in external, temporal and civil affairs fallen 
man has a free will to choose good and evil, in eternal, inner 
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and spiritual things he possesses no ability to choose the 
good and therefore cannot without the Holy Spirit who 
is given through the word of God become pleasing to God 
(Art. XVIII). 

That the doctrine of original sin stands in closest re- 
lation to that of justification by faith is seen in the re- 
jection of the Pelagian view “that man can be justified 
before God by his own strength and reason.” 

Art. II] restates the Christology of the Chalcedon Creed: 
“the divine and human inseparably conjoined in one person.” 
The object of Christ's work is to reconcile the Father to 
us and to become a sacrifice for our sins, but also for all 
other sins; (this was stated to reject the Romish doctrine 
of the sacrifice of the mass by which daily sins are blotted 
out) ; nor does Christ cease to be our Mediator. He was 
raised again to reign, and to justify and sanctify all those 
who believe in him, by sending the Holy Spirit into their 
hearts. 

There are no human mediators or intercessors, for Christ 
is the only Mediator, Propitiation, High Priest and Inter- 
cessor (Art. XXI). 

The specific points in the confessional statement of Art. 
IV are: Justification consists of two parts: non-imputation 
or forgiveness of sins and the imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ ; they are not two separate acts of God, but actually 
two sides of one and the same act. Justification is thus 
a forensic act by which God freely (gratis) forgives a 
sinner his sins and imputes to him the righteousness of 
Christ. The sinner’s justification was made possible only 
through Christ and the merit of his most perfect obedience 
in his life, sufferings and death; hence we are justified 
propter Christum. The instrumental cause of justification 
i.e. the means for its attainment is faith alone; hence it 
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is said that we are justified per fidem or fide. Faith ap- 
prehends Christ who by his obedience is righteousness for 
us before God. Docent, quod... . gratis iustificentur 
propter Christum per fidem. Since faith is the only ap- 
propriate organ which lays hold on and appropriates Christ’s 
righteousness, it is our righteousness; hence “this faith 
God imputes for righteousness before Him.” 

This conception of faith as the receiving of God’s grace 
in Christ excludes the whole Romish system of justifica- 
tion as a process in man by which holiness is infused into 
him and by which he is gradually transformed from a sinner 
into a righteous man. It excludes faith as the intellectual 
acceptance of the doctrines of the church, faith which 
must receive an inward content i.e. must be perfected by 
love. It excludes all human merit, meritum condigni as 
well as congrui. 

Justification, then, is not a moral transformation but 
a judicial change, a new relation between man and God 
on terms which God approves. 

Melanchthon in the Apology expresses the same views 
on justifying faith as Luther held: “we are shown that 
by faith alone we obtain the remission of sins for Christ’s 
sake and by faith alone we are justified, ie. of unrighteous 
men made righteous, or regenerated.” Faith, on the one 
hand, receives the imputed righteousness of Christ; on 
the other hand, it is the beginning of a new life of the 
process of making man actually righteous. With God’s 
forensic declaration that the believer in Christ is righteous 
is given at once the new life of the believer. 

From faith spring forth good works as the fruits of 
faith (Art. VI of New Obedience). Only the work that 
proceeds from a true and living faith is a good work. 
Good works are necessary, not as the ground of our sal- 
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vation, for there is no proportion between the two, but 
as proof of our salvation. Faith can be as little without 
good works, as fire can be without light and warmth (Art. 
XX, of Good Works). Only such works are good as 
God has commanded in his Word and Law, and not such 
as have been devised and commanded by the church (Art. 
XXVII, of Monastic Vows). “Outside of the ten com- 
mandments no work or thing can be pleasing to God, how- 
ever great or precious it be in the eyes of the world” 
(Cat. Major). In contrast with the self-imposed imaginary 
duties and false monastic ideals the Reformers stressed 
the value of life’s vocation in family, state and human 
society. In opposition to the Roman error that the righteous 
can perfectly keep the commandments of God and fulfill 
them the Reformers held that there is no complete instan- 
taneous perfection and ceasing from sin in this life. Per- 
fection is the ideal after which the believer must aim, 
though its perfect attainment is not possible in the earthly 
life. 

God works in us justifying and saving faith through 
Word and Sacraments as the divinely appointed instru- 
mentalities, generally called means of grace. “That we 
may obtain this faith the ministry of teaching the Gospel 
and administering the sacraments was instituted” (Art. 
V, of the Ministry). “Deus interna non dat nisi per 
externa” (Luther). 

The idea of inward operations of the Spirit without 
external means of grace, held by Mystics and Enthusiasts 
such as Anabaptists, Zwickau prophets, Miinzer, Carlstadt, 
Schwenkfeldt and others, has no place in Luther’s theology. 
It was over against the Enthusiasts who with their so- 
called inner light, inner word, and immediate inspiration 
and revelation despised the divinely appointed instrumen- 
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talities that Melanchthon emphasized that the receiving of 
the Holy Spirit is not a matter of man’s power: “through 
the Word and Sacraments, as through instruments, the Holy 
Ghost is given, who works faith where and when it pleases 
God.” God has appointed the means through which the 
Holy Spirit imparts himself and “works faith, where and 
when it pleases God in those who hear the Gospel.” 

The sacraments are not only marks of profession (Zwin- 
gli) but signs and evidences of the divine will toward us 
for the purpose of quickening and strengthening our faith 
(Art. XIII of the Use of the Sacraments). The sacra- 
ments of themselves are means of grace and actually contain 
and offer the grace of God by virtue of the word and 
will of Christ. Faith does not make or unmake a sacra- 
ment but receives it. “Sacraments and Word are effectual 
by reason of the institution and commandment of Christ, 
notwithstanding they be administered by evil men” (Art. 
VIII, What the Church is).* But their saving effect is 
conditioned upon the faith of him who receives them. The 
Apology expressly rejects the Romish doctrine of the ex 
opere operato, according to which the sacraments are ef- 
fectual already by the mere performance of the outward 
acts. 

Baptism is necessary to salvation (Art. IX, of Baptism) ; 
it is God’s means of grace. Through it also children are 
brought to God and made partakers of his grace. The 
Augsburg Confession is silent as to the mode of baptism. 

The real presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper is so explicitly stated in Art. X that 
the Confutators interpreted it in the sense of transubstan- 


*In quoting from the Lutheran Confessions we use the text 
of the Concordia Triglotta. 
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tiation. “.... the body and blood of Christ are truly 
present, and are distributed to those who eat in the Supper 
of the Lord.” 

The Augsburg Confession, in placing Art. XIII (of 
the Use of the Sacraments) after the discussion of bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper and repentance, indicates that there 
are three sacraments. Melanchthon says in the Apology: 
“Tf we call Sacraments rites which have the command of 
God and to which the promise of grace has been added 
it is easy to decide what are properly Sacraments .. . 
Therefore Baptism, the Lord’s Supper and Absolution, 
which is the Sacrament of Repentance, are truly Sacra- 
ments.” Later, Luther demanded three constituents as es- 
sential to a sacrament (divine institution, earthly element 
and heavenly gift) and so he enumerates in the Smalcald 
Articles two sacraments, and also in the two Catechisms. 

The Augsburg Confession recognizes private absolution 
(Art. XI, of Confession), but rejects auricular confession 
with a special enumeration of all and each of our sins, 
which is impossible. A person may sin or fall again after 
baptism. As God pardons such fallen ones when they truly 
repent, the church must also grant them absolution (Art. 
XII, of Repentance, and Apology. Repentance consists of two 
parts: contrition, sorrow or terror on account of sin, and 
faith born of the Gospel, or absolution i.e. faith that sins 
are forgiven and grace is obtained through Christ. Good 
works and reformation of life must follow as fruits of 
genuine repentance. 

The church proper is not an outward organization but 
“the congregation of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the Sacraments are rightly administered.” (Art. 
VII of the Church). There has always been and always 
will be a true church, a communion of “saints’”—so called 
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as sanctified by God through his Word and Sacraments. 
The “saints,” and they only, are the one true church, 
spread throughout the Christendom of all times and ages. 
But since the true church exists in a visible, earthly form, 
it can never exist without commixture of hypocrites and 
ungodly men (Art. VIII, and Apol.). 

The church in its empirical, earthly form has need 
of some sort of human ordinances in which to clothe the 
administration of the means of grace, the preaching of 
the word, and public worship, but these must prove their 
legitimacy by the Gospel (Art. XXVI and XVIII), and 
cannot claim divine sanction or unconditioned obligation 
(Art. VII and XV). 

To the church itself, and to no class in the church, 
is given the peculiar power and authority to preach the 
Gospel, remit and retain sins, and administer the sacra- 
ments. The church itself designates those who shall exer- 
cise this ministry for it. “ . no one should publicly 
teach in the church or administer the Sacraments unless 
he be regularly called’—‘‘nisi rite vocatus” (Art. XIV, 
of Ecclesiastical Order). The ministry is, therefore, not 
a divinely privileged rank or order of men, but an office, 
ministerium ecclesiasticum. There is parity of all ministers 
of the Gospel. According to the needs and circumstances 
there are diversities of ministration, but all distinctions of 
rank among the ministers of the Gospel are of human 
origin. 

While the church has the power of the keys, it does 
not have the “power of the sword.’ The former is con- 
cerned about man’s relation to God; the latter about the 
citizen’s relation to the government. The two are wholly 
diverse, and therefore they do not conflict. (Art. XXVIII). 

It is interesting to note how this conception of the 
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church involved a fundamental change concerning the formal 
basis of accepted dogma. Since the time of Gregory VII. 
the church was a so-called spiritual universal state, a 
ruling power which to a large extent also ruled the state. 
The proclamations of the pope, the decisions of the council, 
the doctrines of the church formulated by official teachers 
of the infallible church received as such dogmatic authority 
in the church. According to the Reformers the right 
of passing judgment upon doctrine belongs to the congre- 
gation of believers. But how do the teachings of evangelical 
truth receive dogmatic authority in the church? 

The new Christian community needed an outward or- 
ganization. The Reformers did not recognize the neces- 
sity for an ecclesiastical organization distinct from that 
of the state. The simplest arrangement was to entrust 
the care of the church to the existing secular authorities. 
The Reformers believed it the duty of the secular authorities 
to protect religion and the church. The princes and magis- 
trates were therefore at once recognized as the official rep- 
resentatives of the new church. The Treaty of Augsburg, 
1555, gave authoritative recognition to the princes as the 
official representatives of the church in their country. It 
was not for them to interpret the Bible or to formulate 
faith; this was the task of the theologians. But Biblical 
doctrine formulated by the theologians attained a legal 
character only when officially adopted by the secular govern- 
ment in the name of the church. 


IV. MELANCHTHON’S DOCTRINAL VIEWS AND 
MissPLACH IN THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES 
Melanchthon’s significance for the History of Doctrines 
lies in the fact that he collected, defended and systematized 
Luther’s doctrinal views. His universal culture, his many- 
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sidedness and calmness, his clear thought and elegant style 
fitted him to become “the scribe of the Reformation.” His 
famous Loci Communes, 1521, were the first systematized 
presentation of the theology of the Reformation. In the 
first edition Melanchthon presented the leading ideas of 
Luther concerning salvation. The later editions approached 
more and more the plan of a textbook of dogma. At 
first sight the Loci seem to be in the form of isolated 
paragraphs, but by closer study of them we notice two 
definite constantly recurring ideas around which he groups 
all the results of his theological research, namely, the church 
of the pure doctrine and justification by grace. 

Brief summary of Melanchthon’s religious ideas. The 
sources and standards of the Christian truth are the Scrip- 
tures. The church bears testimony to the prophetic and 
apostolic doctrine of the Scriptures in the Three Ecumenical 
Creeds. This genuine true doctrine was brought to light 
and set forth by Luther. 

Biblical revelation and human reason, though two dif- 
ferent realms of knowledge, are not opposites. Theology 
requires every branch of science as a prerequisite and sup- 
port. Thus the church assumes more the character of a 
school; it consists of teachers and taught who confess the 
pure evangelical doctrine. Melanchthon considered the 
church visible on the ground of its self-expression in the 
preaching of the word and the administration of the sac- 
raments. 

Justification by faith is the centre of pure doctrine and 
the chief article of faith. Since man, because of original 
sin, is subject to condemnation and even the regenerate can- 
not actually please God, the effect of the law is to terrify 
and to produce contrition. (While Luther made faith itself 
the principle of justification and sanctification, Melanchthon 
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laid more stress on the law in regard to the relation of 
grace to repentance and good works). Inseparably con- 
nected with the preaching of the law is the promise of 
grace, consisting in remission of sins and assuring of recon- 
ciliation. God’s grace is founded in Christ as the Mediator 
and Propitiator. (In this connection Melanchthon repro- 
duces the Anselmic theory of satisfaction). Justification 
is a forensic act of God and therefore distinctly separated 
from sanctification, the believer’s life, which necessarily 
follows justification. Faith apprehends justification, ior 
the forgiveness of sins. Melanchthon’s conception of faith 
as merely the organ which apprehends the forgiveness of 
sin lacks the depth of Luther’s conception of faith as an 
ethical principle and life-giving power. Moreover, by dis- 
tinguishing between notitia, assensus and fiducia Melanch- 
thon prepared the way for the mechanical view of the 
later dogmaticians who regarded notitia and assensus as 
preliminary steps of fiducia. 

Justification is at once accompanied with the impartation 
of the Holy Spirit who renews man and prompts him to 
good works. Though Melanchthon distinguishes only logic- 
ally and not chronologically between justification and reno- 
vation, nevertheless, in the Loci he does not, as he does 
in the Augsburg Confession and Apology, clearly set forth 
the relation between the origin of faith and the impartation 
of the Holy Spirit. There the Spirit works faith through 
the word; here the Spirit is given as a consequence of 
justification which faith apprehends. 

In his later theology Melanchthon came consciously to 
differ from Luther on two doctrines, free will and Lord’s 
Supper. 

In the beginning Melanchthon had uncompromisingly 
insisted on the necessity of every event. But gradually, 
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especially under Erasmus’ influence, he gave up his original 
deterministic position, until in the Loci of 1535 he named 
three concurrent causes in conversion: the will (consenting 
cause) co-operates with the word (instrumental cause) 
and the Holy Spirit (creative cause). Finally in the Loci 
of 1543 he explains the difference of final destiny among 
men by the different methods of treating grace i.e. by man’s 
decision for or against God. 

Regarding the Lord’s Supper, Melanchthon always held 
to the real presence of Christ in the Supper, but gradually, 
especially in view of the testimonies of the Church Fathers, 
he came to differ from Luther’s conception of that presence. 
He rejected the doctrine of the ubiquity of the body of 
Christ and held to a spiritual presence of Christ. This view 
is indicated in the tenth Article of the Augustana of 1540 
where Melanchthon changed the words “that the body and 
blood of Christ are truly present” into “that with the 
bread and wine the body and blood of Christ are truly 
offered to those that participate in the Lord’s Supper,” 
also omitting the clause “and they reject those that teach 
otherwise.” 


Vo ‘CONTROVERSIES. IN? THE, LUTHERAN 
CHURCH AFTER LUTHER’S DEATH AND 
SETTLED BY THE FORMULA OF 
CONCORD. 

(a) General Survey of Doctrinal Development to the 
Adoption of the Formula of Concord. Melanchthon’s 
departure from Luther’s doctrine gave rise to dissensions 
which began to distract the Lutheran Church soon after 
the death of Luther. There soon arose two opposite parties 
within the Lutheran Church; both of them fell into extremes 
and exaggerations. The first party embraced the adherents 
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of Melanchthon; hence called Melanchthonians or Philip- 
pists ; they were also called Synergists and Crypto-Calvimsts. 
They had their stronghold in the Universities of Witten- 
berg and Leipzig. The second party embraced the genuine 
adherents of Luther, the so-called Gnesio-Lutherans, such 
as Amsdorf and Flacius. Their headquarters were Mag- 
deburg and the University of Jena. Between these two 
opposite extremes there stood a centre party embracing loyal 
Lutherans such as Brenz, Andreae, Chemnitz and others 
who rejected all extreme positions of either the Gnesio- 
Lutherans or the Philippists and played an important part 
in the great work of unification. 

The conflict raged over a good field of dogma. Among 
questions in dispute were the Interim and the matter of 
adiaphora; the Osiandristic controversy concerning justi- 
fication: the Majoristic controversy concerning the neces- 
sity of good works; the antinomistic and synergistic con- 
troversies ; the controversies on the Lord’s Supper, Christol- 
ogy, and predestination. 

The seriousness of the situation was keenly felt when 
at the Religious Colloquy of Worms, 1557, the Gnesio- 
Lutherans questioned the right of their Pilippist opponents 
to appeal to the Augsburg Confession. Various vain ef- 
forts at unification were made. To the Frankfort Recess, 
1558, the Gnesio-Lutherans, 1559, responded in the Weimar 
Confutation condemning the Philippists. At the Diet at 
Naumburg, in 1561, the controversy on the Lord’s Supper 
was in the foreground. The difference between the Jnvari- 
ata and Variata was noted and the insufficiency of the 
Augsburg Confession as a confessional basis was strongly 
felt. Some progress toward unification was made by the 
introduction of corpora doctrinae in different parts of the 
country. These bodies of doctrine usually comprised, be- 
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sides the Ecumenical Creeds, Augsburg Confession and 
Apology, writings of Luther, chiefly his Catechisms and 
Smalcald Articles. The next step was to establish a common 
corpus doctrinae for the whole Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many. This was finally done in the Formula of Concord, 
in two parts, the briefer Epitome, a summary of the Torgau 
Book prepared by Andreae and revised at Bergen, and the 
larger Solida Declaratio or Comprehensive Summary which 
is identical with the Bergen Book, each divided into twelve 
articles as follows: I, of original sin; II, of free will; 
III, of justification by faith; IV, of good works; V, of 
the law and gospel; VI. of the third use of the law; 
VII, of the Lord’s Supper; VIII, of the person of Christ; 
IX, of Christ’s descent into hell; X, of church usages and 
ceremonies, called adiaphora; XI, of God’s eternal election ; 
XII, of other factions and sects. 

The Formula of Concord received symbolical recogni- 
tion when the princes and magistrates as the legal and of- 
ficial representatives of the respective communities adopted 
the Formula by attaching their signature. It was pub- 
lished at Dresden, June 25, 1580, on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Augsburg Confession and issued in one volume 
with the previous Lutheran Symbols as the Book of Concord. 

The task of the Formula of Concord was to bring recon- 
ciliation and peace to the Lutheran churches and to solve 
the questions in debate. Accordingly, the Formula estab- 
lishes first a body of doctrine which should find acceptance 
with all Lutherans in that it states the summary content, 
rule and standard according to which all dogmas should 
be judged, and all controversies which have arisen should 
be set forth and settled in a Christian way, to wit: The 
Holy Scriptures, The Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Apology, 
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the Smalcald Articles, the Small and Large Catechism. 
It then, in twelve articles, formulates the existing consensus 
of belief with regard to the controversies within the Lu- 
theran Church after the death of Luther. 

The significance of the Formula of Concord lies in the 
fact that it cut off the extremes of both Philippism and 
Gnesio-Lutheranism, recorded the conception of the Lu- 
theran doctrine and established peace within the Lutheran 
Church. Thus the Formula marks the completion of doc- 
trinal construction in the Lutheran Church of the sixteenth 
century. It became the basis for the development of Lu- 
theran theology. . 

(b) Separate Controversies Settled by the Formula of 
Concord. It remains briefly to delineate the doctrinal de- 
velopment of the separate controversies and show how 
they were settled by me first eleven articles of the Formula 
of Concord. 

1. THe INTERIMISTIC OR Dolonvasee CONTROVERSY. 

On the ground that church rites are non-essential, 
adiadhopa, and hence concessions to the Romanists permis- 
sible, provided the essential matter, pure doctrine, be con- 
served, Melanchthon and the Wittenberg theologians de- 
fended the Leipzig Interim’ (1548), which sanctioned juris- 
diction of Catholic bishops and the observance of almost 
all Romish ceremonies. Passionate opposition was led 
by Flacius who declared that nothing is an adiaphoron in 
case of confession and offense. Nihil est adiaphoron in 
statu confessionis et scandali. Melanchthon subsequently 
confessed that he yielded too much in the interests of 
peace, but the strife was kept up between the Philippists 
and the strict Lutherans until the Formula of Concord 
by Article X decided the matter in the sense of Flacius and 
against the Philippists. 
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2. Ture MajoristT1c CONTROVERSY. 

Melanchthon maintained the necessity of good works 
as the necessary outcome of faith. (see also Art. VI of 
Augsb. Conf.). Defending Melanchthon’s view George 
Major and Justus Menius declared that good works are 
necessary to salvation; they are, as, Major explained, 
not necessary to gain salvation, but to retain it. 

They were opposed by Amsdorf and Flacius. Amsdorf, 
however, who had held as early as 1554 that good works 
are not necessary for salvation, now went so far as to 
declare that good works are detrimental to salvation. 

The statements of both Major and Amsdorf are rejected 
in Art. IV. The Formula of Concord asserts that good 
works are to be wholly excluded from the article of justi- 
fication and salvation, but that they are the sure fruits of 
true faith, The regenerate render new obedience “not 
of constraint or compulsion of the Law but of a free and 
voluntary spirit.” 


3. THE ANTINOMISTIC CONTROVERSY. 

(a) Melanchthon had asserted that the law leads to 
repentance, which is the antecedent of faith and without 
which the preaching of the gospel is unintelligible. John 
Agricola maintained that repentance, consciousness of sin 
and the fear of God are to be based upon the gospel and 
not upon the law; this view, though in a modified form, 
was later on held by Wittenberg Philippists. 

This controversy, which regarded the second use of 
the law and the special significance of the gospel, was 
settled by Article V, which sharply distinguishes between 
the law and the gospel; the former teaches what is just 
and pleasing in the sight of God, refutes whatever is op- 
posed to the divine will and threatens temporal and eternal 
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punishment of sin; the latter is the preaching of the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. Both law and gospel must 
always be preached in the church, but both must also 
be retained unmixed. 

(b) In connection with the Majoristic controversy over 
the necessity of good works, Andreas Poach of Erfurt 
maintained that the gospel alone leads to the doing of 
good, and that it is the office of the law only to accuse 
and condemn, and Anton Otto denied that the law had 
any significance whatever for believers. Thus arose the 
dispute concerning the third use of the law. 

The question as to the significance of the law for 
the regenerate was decided by Article VI which denotes 
three uses of the law (1) to maintain outward discipline, 
(2) to lead men to the knowledge of their sin, (3) to 
regulate and direct the whole life of the regenerate. The 
Formula maintains the third use of the law for the re- 
generate. In the present life regeneration and renewal are 
not complete, but only begun. It is needful that the 
law of the Lord always shine before the believers in 
order “that they do not fall into a self-chosen holiness 
and worship” and establish a human standard of righteous- 
ness. 


4, THE OSIANDRISTIC AND STANCARIAN CONRTOVERSY. 

Andreas Osiander, one of the Reformers at Nuremberg, 
afterward professor at K6nigsberg, objected (about 1550) 
to the forensic doctrine of justification as an imputation, 
and interpreted it as an infusion of the essential righteous- 
ness or divine nature of Christ. The prerequisite of justi- 
fication is redemption. It is effected in that Christ fulfilled 
the law for us. Thus reconciled and forgiven we are not 
yet justified. We become righteous only through the 
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indwelling for Christ. Not the Christ for us, but the Christ 
within us, is the ground of our justification. Accordingly, 
justification is not a forensic act but a making-righteous. 

Justification as taught by Osiander is not the Roman 
Catholic infusion of grace based upon the merit of good 
works. Through the word Christ enters man’s heart and, 
embraced by faith, begets in him a new life. 

Both, Gnesio-Lutherans and Philippists opposed Osian- 
der because he separated forgiveness of sin from justifi- 
cation, regarded the renewal the ground instead of the 
result of justification, and one-sidedly emphasized the divine 
nature of Christ. 

In opposition to Osiander, Francesco Stancaro, an 
Italian ex-priest, who also became professor in Konigsberg, 
asserted that Christ was our righteousness only according 
to his human nature, thus reviving an opinion proposed 
by Peter Lombard (see page 148) and other Scholastics. 

The controversy was settled by Article III which af- 
firms that Christ is our righteousness according to both 
natures by his absolute obedience manifested in doing and 
suffering. His righteousness is imputed and not infused. 
Faith preceded by true repentance apprehends justification. 
The Holy Spirit works faith as well as the renewal and 
sanctification. 


5. Tue SYNERGISTIC CONTROVERSY 


Pfeffinger in Leipzig had in 1555, following Melanch- 
thon, taught that man is not “purely passive,’ but by 
his own natural powers co-operates to a certain extent in 
his conversion. A similar view was held by Victorin 
Strigel who taught that sin had not destroyed will but 
depraved it and although bound, wounded and weakly it 
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enters into co-ordinate action with the inception of con- 
version. 


In opposition to Pfeffinger and Strigel, Flacius asserted 
that man is by nature wholly dead and his heart petrified; 
he is worse than a log or stone inasmuch as he is not 
only passive, but resisting and hostile toward the work 
of God before, in, and after conversion. “God alone 
converts man. . . . He does not exclude the will but all 
efficaciousness and operation of the same.” 


The Formula of Concord decided and settled the con- 
troversy by Article II rejecting the Melanchthonian syner- 
gism, and asserting (1) the entire bondage of the will to 
sin before regeneration, (2) the conversion of man without 
his co-operation, and (3) the co-operation of the renewed 
will of man in the work of renewal after conversion. 


6. THe FLACIAN CONTROVERSY. 


In combating Strigel, Flacius had gone so far as to 
maintain that original sin is not an accident or attribute 
but the very substance or essence of fallen man who ceased 
to be in any sense the image of God and became the very 
image of Satan. 


The Formula of Concord, in Article I, rejects Flacius’ 
theory identifying original sin with substance as a Mani- 
chean error and defines original sin not as a physical de- 
fect but as a moral depravity, and sharply distinguishes 
between human nature and the corruption of human nature, 
between substance and accident. God is not the author 
of sin but of nature. “The Devil can create no substance, 
but can only in an accidental way, God permitting, corrupt 
the substance created by God.” 
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7. THe CryptTo-CaLvINIsTicC CONTROVERSY 

(a) In 1552, Joachim Westphal of Hamburg raised 
his voice against those who denied the presence of Christ’s 
body in the Lord’s Supper. He pointed out to the adherents 
of Luther the alarming progress which Calvin’s doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper had made, and accused Melanchthon 
and his adherents of agreement with Calvin. From this 
time the Philippists rested under the suspicion of Crypto- 
Calvinism. Several well-meant attempts at pacification on 
the part of the Lutheran princes were unsuccessful. 

In the last year of Melanchthon’s life there occurred the 
most passionate outbreak. Melanchthon himself refused 
to take sides in the controversy. After his death (1560) 
wild conflicts raged throughout Germany. The Philippists 
who were very strong in Electoral Saxony attempted to 
gain ascendency over the entire German Evangelical 
Church, but met their downfall first in Electoral Saxony. 
The Exegesis perspicua et ferme integra de sacra coena 
written by Joachim Curaeus and published in 1574 was 
meant to deal a final blow to Lutheranism and banish it 
forever from Saxony. The Exegesis controverted the 
Lutheran conception of ubiquity, the communicatio idio- 
matum, the manducatio oralis, and the reception by the 
unbelieving. The appearance of the Exegesis, however, 
caused the rejection of Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper and the condemnation of the Saxon Crypto-Calvin- 
ism, and the Torgau Confession of 1574 completed the 
downfall of the Philippists. 

This phase of the controversy was settled by Article 
VII on the Holy Supper. The Formula rejects the opinions 
of Zwingli and Calvin who maintained only a spiritual 
presence of Christ’s divine nature. Following in the main 
the thoughts of Luther and confirming the expressions 
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of the other Lutheran Patradetln the Fara asserts \ 
that on account of the sacramental union the bread and 4} 
wine are truly the body and blood of Christ. The bodily ' 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is not ascribed to 
the consecration but alone to the almighty power of Jesus 
Christ and is based upon Christ’s words of the institution. 
From the bodily presence follows that the body and blood 
of Christ are taken with the bread and wine not only 
spiritually by faith, but also orally by the mouth, yet not 
Capernaitically but in a supernatural heavenly mode because 
of the sacramental union. It also follows that not only 
true believers but also the unworthy and unbelievers re- 
ceive the true body and blood of Christ, not for life and 
consolation, but for judgment and condemnation. Believ- 
ers receive the body and blood of Christ as a pledge and 
assurance that their sins are surely forgiven. The Lord’s 
Supper is a sacrament only if the institution of Christ is 
observed as He appointed it. Nihil habet rationem sac- 
ramenti extra usum a Christo institutum. The consecra- 
tion makes no sacrament; it must be followed by distri- 
bution and reception. 

(b) The controversy upon the Lord’s Supper involved 
also a dispute concerning the Lutheran Christology. The 
Heidelberg theologians denied the absolute omnipresence 
(ubiquitas) of Christ and the communicatio idiomatum 
Against this the Wiirtemberg theologians, Jacob Andreae 
and especially Brenz, defended the Lutheran Christology. 
The latter carried Luther’s conception of the personal union 
of both natures to its logical conclusion and maintained 
that the absolute omnipresence of Christ did not begin 
with the exaltation but with the first moment of his incar- 
nation. “Wherever the deity is, there is also the humanity 
of Christ.” Christ was omnipotent and omniscient while 
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he lay in the manger. During his earthly life he exercised 
these divine attributes, although secretly (kpvyus xara xpjow). 
While he hang on the cross in humiliation, he darkened 
the sun in his majesty. While he lay dead in the sepulchre, 
he at the same time was filling and ruling heaven and 
earth. 

Brenz’ theory does not clearly distinguish between the 
two states and makes incarnation not only the assumption 
of the human nature but also a deification of it and the 
subsequent exaltation merely the manifestation of what 
actually existed. 

The Saxon Crypto-Calvinists also rejected the com- 
municatio idiomatum. Against them Martin Chemnitz, 
in 1571, published his famous book De duabus naturis in 
Christo. The humanity of Christ receives by virtue of the 
personal union the divine attributes; it is permeated with 
deity, after analogy of heat in the iron. This interpenetra- 
tion is termed zepiyépynors. The humanity is the organ 
of the will of the Logos. Hence the ubiquity is to be under- 
stood not as an absolute but a relative ubiquity, a multi- 
volipresence, depending altogether on the will of Christ. 
“This presence of the assumed nature of Christ... . is 
not natural or essential, but voluntary and most free, de- 
pending on the will and power of the Son of God.” The 
God-man determines to be bodily present where and when 
he pleases to be or has promised to be. In the humiliation 
the divine nature, though never wholly quiescent, refrains 
to a certain extent from the exercise and revelation of its 
full glory. 

The decision of the Formula of Concord was chiefly 
influenced by the Christology of Chemnitz, especially by 
his detailed exposition of the communicatio idiomatum. 
According to Article VIII the properties of one nature 
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are transferred and applied to the whole person. The re- 
demptory functions and actions which belong to the whole 
person are predicated only of one or the other nature. 
The human nature is clothed with and magnified by the 
divine nature. A communication of the properties of the 
human nature to the divine nature, however, would be 
inconsistent with the unchangeableness of the divine nature. 
The God-man concealed or revealed the glory dwelling in 
him whenever it seemed good to him. 

The Formula of Concord presents here a loose and 
incongruous combination of the views of Luther and Brenz 
and those of Chemnitz. The real gain from the contro- 
versy is the separation of the two states which now took 
an important place in Christology. 


8. THe CONTROVERSY UPON THE DESCENSUS AD INFEROS. 


Johann Aepinus, superintendent of Hamburg, in 1544, 
considered the descensus the final act of Christ’s humilia- 
tion and taught that Christ descended into Hades to suf- 
fer the pains of hell for the salvation of men. He ex- 
plained I Pet. 3:18 as referring to a proclamation made 
by Christ in his divine nature before the incarnation. Gar- 
caeus of Hamburg opposed him. The controversy, though 
a bitter one, was of a local nature only. 

The Formula of Concord in Article IX implies that 
the descent belongs to the state of exaltation, and asserts 
that “the entire person, God and man, after the burial 
descended into hell, conquered the Devil, destroyed the 
power of hell and took from the Devil all his might.” 


9, Tur CONTROVERSY UPON PREDESTINATION 


In 1560 Hesshusen assailed the Calvinistic view of 
predestination. Soon after, Johann Marbach, a Lutheran 
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pastor of Strassburg, combated Hieronymus Zanchius, Re- 
formed professor at Strassburg who taught that the elect 
by virtue of the gift of perseverance cannot lose faith. 
This controversy was settled by the adoption of a mediating 
formula. 

The Formula of Concord, however, “in order... . to 
prevent disagreement and separation in the future among 
our successors, as well as among us,” stated the common 
faith of the Lutheran Church concerning the doctrine of 
predestination in Article XI. The Formula accurately dis- 
tinguishes between God’s foreknowledge and predestination 
or eternal election. Foreknowledge extends to all creatures 
and things both evil and good, but it is not the cause of 
evil or sin. Predestination extends only to God’s children 
and all good things; it is the cause of their salvation. God 
calls all sinners and in his word promises to give them 
salvation. The call and promise are universal. It is for 
us to avoid speculation on the hidden will of God and 
to confine our attention to his revealed and gracious will. 
The earnestness of the universal promise admits of no 
hidden will at variance with his revealed will, even though 
there are many things still secret to us. God desires that 
all should be saved. Consequently, it is not God’s fore- 
knowledge or his election which is responsible that many 
are lost, but the human will which does not accept the free 
grace of God. The gracious will of God is based upon 
the merit of Christ, not upon our works. God in his eternal 
divine counsel determined that he would save no one 
except those who truly believe on Christ. God’s eternal 
purpose which cannot fail nor be overthrown engenders 
assurance of our salvation, for it rests alone in the hands 
of God. By this explanation of the eternal election of 
God his glory is completely and fully given to God, since 
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out of pure grace, without any merit of our own, we have 
been elected in Christ to eternal life. 
* * Ox 

The Formula of Concord attempted to ward off error 
from without and from within and establish permanent 
peace and harmony within the Lutheran Church. This 
was the purpose of the first eleven Articles. Article XII 
treats of Other Factions and Sects and recounts the errors 
of the Anabaptists, the Schwenkfeldians and the “new Anti- 
trinitarians.” As the first eleven Articles present the already 
fixed results of doctrinal development, so the twelfth Ar- 
ticle simply puts on record the complete severance of the 
Lutheran Church and the sects which had long been a 
historical fact. “The Formula of Concord was to leave 
no doubt regarding the fact that the Lutheran Church 
offers a united front in every direction: against the Roman- 
ists, the Calvinists, the errorists that had risen in their 
own midst, and self-evidently also against the sects and 
fanatics, old and modern, with whom the Romanists slan- 
derously identified them.’ (Concordia Triglotta, on Art. 
etl pycco f.). 


Mie ALVIN S 2 UACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
DOCTRINES 

John Calvin belonged to the second generation of re- 
formers. Having received his reformatory ideas in an 
essentially complete form his task was to unfold these 
ideas. His well-trained, logical mind, disciplined by legal 
studies, a clear and beautiful style, the religious depth 
of thought, and a genius for organization fitted him for 
this task and made him pre-eminently the theologian of 
the new era. 

Calvin built his theology on the foundation laid by 
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Luther and Bucer. His theology far more approximated 
that of Luther than that of Zwingli. Though highly es- 
teemed by Luther Calvin never stood in any close personal 
relation with him, but was intimate with Melanchthon and 
exerted some influence over him. Later a number of 
Melanchthonians definitely identified their cause with Cal- 
vinism. In Upper Germany Bucer’s compromising theol- 
ogy passed over into Calvinism, and in Switzerland Cal- 
vinism triumphed everywhere over Zwinglianism. 


Calvin’s system of theology is laid down in his Jnstitutio 
religionis Christianae, first published in 1536, and much 
enlarged in subsequent editions. 


The dominant thought in Calvin’s doctrinal system 
is the infinite and transcendent sovereignty of God. God 
is the Lord who rules omnipotently. He is the author and 
director of all things. The will of God is the cause of 
all events. Even the actions of the wicked must be re- 
ferred to the determination of the divine will. All things 
minister to the glory of God. 

According to Calvin God is the omnipotent will ruling 
the universe. According to Luther God is the omnipotent 
will manifesting his love in Christ Jesus. 

God is made known to man by the Scriptures. They 
alone are the source of Christian truth. The Scriptures are 
the oracles of God, for their writers were sure and authentic 
amanuenses of the Holy Spirit. The testimony of the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures and working through 
them is the testimony to their divine origin. Thus com- 
bining the later scholastic view of inspiration (Occam, p. 
146, 172) with Luther’s conception of it (see p. 181) Calvin 
was the first to propound the inspiration theory of the 
later orthodox theology, namely, that the same Spirit, who 
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inspired the sacred writers, also testifies to the believer 
that the Scriptures are the word of God. 


Man, created in God’s image, was in a state of original 
purity, integrity and senctity. From this state Adam fell. 
His fall involved, because God ordained it so, the whole 
human race descended from him. Original sin i.e. “the 
hereditary depravity and corruption of our nature” attaches 
to all men and pervades the entire being of man. It first 
makes man an object of God’s wrath and then manifests 
itself in the works of the flesh. Man lost the freedom 
of will to do good, but he commits evil by free will and 
not from coércion. 


To redeem man from this state of guilt, God decreed 
that his Son should become man. Thus incarnate Christ 
took on him the office of prophet, priest and king. As 
prophet he reveals the Father. As priest he makes atone- 
ment through his sacrifice. By his obedience he fulfilled 
the law in our stead. By his suffering unto death he en- 
dured the wrath of God including eternal death and con- 
demnation. On the cross, when he felt himself forsaken 
of God, Christ experienced in his own soul the pains of 
the lost; this is the meaning of Christ’s descent to Hades. 
By his resurrection and ascension to heaven he perfected 
his work and restored man to righteousness. The ascended 
Lord is our advocate and intercessor in heaven. As King 
he exercises spiritual and eternal dominion over the church 
and through the Spirit bestows grace upon man. 


Christ, the head of the human race, imparts to us his 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit works faith in us. Fatth is 
a firm and certain knowledge of the divine will toward us 
founded on the truth of his gracious promise in Christ. 
Thus by faith united to Christ believers are made partakers 
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of Christ’s death and resurrection. The old man being 
crucified with him they are raised with him to a new life. 
From faith proceeds repentance which extends through the 
whole life of the believer. It consists in the mortification 
of the flesh together with the crucifying of the old man 
within us and a vivification by the Spirit. The believer 
united to Christ by faith receives a duplex gratia (1) 
justification; it consists in the forgiveness of sin and in 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness; (2) regeneration 
or sanctification; the imputed righteousness is not disjoined 
from personal righteousness, the believer’s life. Sancti- 
fication comes to the believer from Christ no less than 
justification; hence the two are not to be confounded, 
neither are they to be separated. “In the fellowship of 
Christ, by which we are justified, is contained sanctifica- 
tion no less than justification.” 

The assurance which the believer has of salvation rests 
on the divine choice of the man to salvation. But God 
does not save all men. He has predestined some to eternal 
life and others to condemnation and eternal death. Praedes- 
tinationem autem vocamus aeternum dei decretum quo 
apud se constitutum habuit quid de unoquoque homine 
fieri vellet; non enim pari conditione creantur omnes, sed 
aliis vita eterna, aliis damnatio eterna praeordinatur. Christ 
died only for the elect; to them alone the means of grace 
bring blessings. Those, whom God has chosen to life, 
he effectually calls to salvation (irresistible grace). They 
alone receive the gift of perseverance, and continue in faith 
and holiness unto the end. Since the will of God is the 
only ground of all events the fall of the first man and the 
ruin of his posterity in him are also acts of the eternal 
will of God. 


The soteriological significance of Calvin’s predestina- 
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tion lies in the absolute exclusion of any kind of synergism 
“that the pure grace of God may be magnified.” 

The true church is the totality of the elect. It is 
invisible and an object of faith. The visible church in- 
cludes the multitude of professed believers. Its mark is 
the presence of the word and sacraments. Withdrawal 
from the visible church is also a denial of God and Christ. 

There are in the church four orders or kinds of of- 
fices divinely appointed for the government of the church, 
pastors, teachers, elders, deacons. The pastors are not only 
to preach and teach, but above all to exercise Christian 
discipline. The presbyters co-operate with them for the 
government of the church. To the deacons is entrusted 
the care of the poor. 

The church’s authority is absolute in matters of doc- 
trine, but when civil cases arise, the church hands the 
offender over to civil government for punishment. Civil 
authority, in its service to God, is under obligation to 
exercise Christian discipline. Calvin aimed at a theocracy. 
The end in view was to produce a people of God by govern- 
mental agencies. God is the Lord whose will rules all. 
It is the duty of the church and state to carry out the 
divine will. All acts and forms of life must be conform 
to the words of the Bible. 

Calvin defines a sacrament as an externum symbolum 
by which God sends the promises of his grace to our 
consciences and we in turn testify our piety toward him. 
It confers benefits only on the predestinated. In order 
to be efficacious the Spirit must follow the word and 
sacrament, 

Calvin goes further than Zwingli in that—in the case 
of the elect—he holds to a real divine energy connected 
with the administration of the symbol. 
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Baptism is a seal of a covenant. It signifies for the 
elect the begining of the development of the “new life” 
in the church. It testifies to us forgiveness of sin, not 
only for the past alone, but also for the future. It serves 
both for the confirmation of faith and a confession before 
men. 

In his conception of the Lord’s Supper Calvin stands near- 
er to Luther than to Zwingli. He was opposed to Zwingli’s 
view that eating the flesh of Christ and drinking his blood 
meant only that Christ is received by faith. He taught 
a real presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. His view 
resembles that of Berengar. The believer through faith 
receives only spiritually but in a real way the body and 
blood of Christ in the Supper; the unbeliever receives 
mere bread and wine. Explaining I Cor. 10:16 Calvin 
says that “a communication” is one thing and “the body” 
quite another. xowwvia only designates the medium whereby 
we obtain communion with the body of Christ. We do 
not receive the body of Christ but all the blessings which 
Christ offers in his body. The words of the institution 
are to be explained metonymically, in the sense that the 
sign is used for the thing signified. 

Calvin’s conception of the Lord’s Supper, then, differs 
widely from that of Luther. While Calvin has in mind 
Christ’s spiritual influence, his power and efficacy as Re- 
deemer, Luther holds to the real bodily presence. Calvin 
denied any bodily presence of Christ. Christ, being at 
the right hand of God in heaven, does not descend to earth, 
but believers by the power of the Holy Spirit are raised to 
communion with him in heaven, or Christ by the power of 
his Spirit and the outward symbol descends to us. 

Luther and Calvin have more in common than in dis- 
tinction. Both agree in the rejection of Roman hierachism 
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and Pelagianism as well as the recognition of the dogma 
of the Ancient Church. There was no essential difference 
in their conception of the doctrine of sin and grace, faith and 
works, atonement and justification, repentance and sancti- 
fication. Calvin differed essentially from. Luther in his con- 
ception of the sacraments and predestination as also in his 
aim and method of practical reform. 


In the sphere of Calvin’s doctrinal and practical activity 
we frequently notice a relationship with medieval ideas and 
movements. Calvin’s determinism and his concept of God 
are related to the ideas of Augustine and Gottschalk, Aqui- 
nas and Scotus. In his concept of the sacraments we notice 
the influence of Scotus and the later Nominalists as well 
as that of Erasmus. Calvin’s conception of the Lord’s 
Supper calls to mind Berengar’s position in the eleventh 
century. Calvin’s rejection of “the prodigious ubiquity” 
in the Supper, based. on his interpretation of the right 
hand of God, reminds us of Augustine and the Scholastics 
with their local concept of the right hand of God. Like- 
wise in his practical reformatory activity in the church 
Calvin betrays his dependence upon the medieval ideas (cp. 
Savonerola’s programme of reform, p. 174). 


. The importance of Calvin’s theology in the history of 
doctrinal development becomes at once apparent when we 
remember that not the Zwinglian but the Calvinistic type 
became the dominant one in the Reformed Church. It 
is true, the Reformed theology had its origin in the reform- 
atory movement begun in Switzerland under the leadership 
of Zwingli, but its fundamental principles received their 
ultimate form and systematic expesition through Calvin. 
His theology in its essential points became the adopted 
doctrine of the Reformed Church. 
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VII. CALVINISM, THE ACCEPTED DOCTRINE OF 
THE REFORMED CHURCH 

Calvin’s doctrinal views received symbolical expression 
in almost all of the later Reformed Confessions: Zurich 
Consensus, or Consensus Tigurinus, 1549; Consensus Gene- 
vensis, 1552; Confessio Gallicana, 1559; Confessio Scoti- 
cana, 1560; Confessio Belgica, 1561; Heidelberg Catechism, 
1563; Confessio Helvetia posterior, 1566; Westminster 
Confession, 1646; Formula Consensus Helvetica, 1675. 

The Consensus Tigurinus embodies the united views 
of Calvin and Bullinger on the Lord’s Supper. The Zwing- 
lian type is here combined with the Calvinistic. The 
words of the institution are to be taken figuratively, and 
yet the Lord’s Supper is not a mere empty symbol, but 
with the symbol the believer receives Christ with all spiritual 
gifts. The Heildelberg Catechism and the Confessio Hel- 
vetica posterior more distinctly reproduce Calvin’s view 
on the Lord’s Supper. The later Reformed Confessions 
likewise clearly express Calvin’s ideas concerning the author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures, sin, grace, faith, justification. 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination was set forth in a mild 
form in most of the Reformed Confessions of the sixteenth 
century. 

Calvin defended and more distinctly set forth his doc- 
trine of predestination against the assault of Albertus 
Pighius, a Dutch Roman Catholic controversialist, and 
Jerome Bolsec, a physician, and a friend of Calvin. In 
consequence of these attacks he composed the Consensus 
Genevensis, a polemic treatise rather than a confession and 
of official authority only in the Genevan church; it repro- 
duces the strict Calvinistic conception of predestination. 

Calvin’s adherents, notably his successor Bega, advocated 
the doctrine of predestination in its most extreme supra- 
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lapsarian form, so that even the fall of the human race 
appears to them essential to the divine plan of the world. 
This strict view of predestination, which was also held 
and defended by Francis Gomarus, professor at Leyden, 
repelled his colleague, Jacobus Arminius (d. at Leyden 
1609) and his followers, notably Episcopius and Uytenbo- 
gaart, from Calvinism and led them to formulate their 
doctrine and set it forth in the five articles of the Remon- 
strantia, in 1610, addressed to the States of Holland and 
West Friesland: (1) Divine predestination is conditioned 
upon a divine foreknowledge of man’s faith and perse- 
verance. (2) Christ died for all men, on condition of their 
repentance and faith. (3) Man is unable to attain saving 
faith without regeneration through the Holy Spirit. (4) 
Grace is indispensable at every step of the spiritual life, 
but it does not work irresistibly. (5) The regenerate are 
able through the assistance of grace to overcome all tempt- 
ations.—The Remonstrant Arminians did not positively af- 
firm the perseverance of all believers to the end. 

The view of the Remonstrants was at once sharply 
condemned in a Contra-remonstrantia. As the dissensions 
led to disturbances it was decided to settle the dispute by 
a synod. It met at Dort, Nov. 13, 1618 and adjourned 
May 9, 1619. Foreign countries had been invited to partici- 
pate, and delegates were present from the Palatinate, Nas- 
sau, Hesse, East Friesland, Bremen, Emden, German 
Switzerland, Geneva, England and Scotland. It was the 
largest and, next to the Westminster Assembly, the most 
imposing of all synods of the Reformed Churches. 

The Counter-remonstrants were in the majority. The 
Arminians though invited were not permitted to sit as 
members. 

The Synod condemned the five articles of the Remon- 
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strantia, decided for the infralapsarian view (against Go- 
marus) and expressed its final decision in the form of 
canons, which were adopted and signed by all at the 136th 
session. The Canons of Dort define the five points of Cal- 
vinism over against Arminianism: (1) absolute predesti- 
nation; (2) limited atonement; (3) total depravity and 
absolute inability of man; (4) irresistible grace; and (5) 
perseverance of the saints. 

The decision of the Synod of Dort was established by 
law as the official doctrine of the State Church of the 
Netherlands. The Canons were also officially indorsed by 
the Reformed Church of France and received with re- 
spectful consideration—though not adopted—in Switzer- 
land, the Palatinate and by the Puritans. 

“The Canons of Dort, both in spirit and letter, present 
Calvinism not in its extreme, yet in its unadulterated, 
form” (Fisher, Hist. of Doctr.:p. 339). This is correct 
in so far as the Canons decided against supralapsarianism. 
But the decrees of Dort give predestination a prominence 
such as it was not given by Calvin in his doctrinal system. 
Predestination is not the fundamental principle of Calvin’s 
theology. He treats of predestination in connection with 
a discussion of salvation and makes predestination a sup- 
port for the certainty of salvation. According to the Canons 
predestination is made the starting point, the fundamental 
idea; predestination is the cause of salvation. 

Moses Amyraldus in Saumur, in his teaching on grace 
and predestination, seemed to go beyond that of the Synod 
of Dort by adding a conditional universal grace to the 
unconditional. His theory has been called “hypothetical 
universalism.” God wills all men to be saved, on condition 
that they repent and believe; and if all should repent 
and believe no purpose of God would stand in the way 
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of their salvation. But owing to inherited corruption, they 
stubbornly reject, so that this universal will for salvation 
actually saves none. Salvation depends upon the divine 
election. The elect will be saved as inevitably as the 
others will be damned. 

Two national synods acquitted him as orthodox and the 
controversy would soon have died out had not the Swiss 
theologians kept up the agitation. The matter was settled 
by the Formula Consensus Helvetica, adopted as a symbol 
in 1675. This document states clearly the difference be- 
tween strict Calvinism and the School of Saumur. It 
rejects Amyraldus’ view, condemns universal atonement 
and the doctrine that God desires the salvation of all, and 
teaches the strictest particularism in the election. 

The Helvetic Consensus was introduced everywhere in 
the Reformed Church of Switzerland and officially adopted 
by several of the Cantons. Calvin’s theory of predestina- 
tion in its strict form was thus officially accepted as the 
doctrine of the Reformed Church of Switzerland. 


PART II 


CONSERVATION OF THE SCHOLASTIC DOCTRINE 
AND COMPLETION OF DOGMA IN THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Pa GHuOLASTIC: THEOLCGY EXALTED TO THE 
POSITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL DOGMA 
BY sTHE COUNCIL OF FRENTE 
(a) PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 

Confronted by the Protestant Reformation, which by 
the middle of the sixteenth century had made astonishing 
progress, the Catholics found themselves compelled to 
examine the state of their own church. On the one hand, 
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the ecclesiastical life stood in urgent need of reform; on 
the other hand, it became necessary in opposition to the 
Protestant doctrine to defend and define the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church. This was the task of the Council 
of Trent, 1545-63. It was convened in order to condemn 
the principles and doctrines of Protestantism, to define the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church on all disputed 
points, and to reform ecclesiastical abuses. 

The concern of the History of Doctrines is not to trace 
the reformatory enactments touching on numerous phases 
of ecclesiastical life, but only the doctrinal development. 

The significance of the Council of Trent in the History 
of Doctrines is threefold: it fixed the results of scholastic 
theology and gleaned from it all that could be of service 
to the church; it elaborated the Catholic creed by defining 
certain doctrinal points till then undecided; in branding 
the Protestant teaching as heresy and furnishing a definite 
statement of orthodox faith it gave to its own members 
the practical lead which they needed in their resistance 
to advancing Protestantism. 

From the discussions of the council it is evident that, 
owing to the opposition of the Thomist and Scotist theories, 
marked differences of opinion existed within it even on 
most important subjects. It was the policy of the council 
to condemn the Protestant doctrine without offending the 
leading parties of the Catholic Church; hence the constant 
recourse to reticence, equivocation and compromising for- 
mulae. “The contradictory principles of the opposing schools 
came into prominence in the discussion of nearly every 
question. It was possible to preserve an outward unity 
only by the employment of the most studied diplomatic 
arts. The points of controversy were either avoided al- 
together or carefully veiled. Thus, to the student familiar 
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with the history of the formation of the doctrinal definitions 
of the council, the latter but too often appear as the de- 
liberate productions of church politics and diplomatic re- 
finements. The decrees do not present to us a vigorous 
and joyous confession of sincere faith, but formulas of 
compromise artfully welded together, bent to this side or 
that with great labor and pains, and then finally filed into 
proper dimensions.” (Seeberg, Hist. of Doctr., Vol. II, p. 
431). 
(b) Tue Docmatic Decisions oF THE CQUNCIL 

(1) The authoritative sources of dogma are the tra- 
dition of the church and the Scriptures. The Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament are placed on a par with the other 
books of the canon. The Vulgate translation is affirmed 
to be authoritative for the text of the Scripture. “The 
Holy Mother,’ the Church, is to be the judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the Scripture. (Sessio IV). 

(2) In the discussion touching original sin the Thom- 
ists and Scotists at once collided in their view as to the 
relation of the Virgin Mary to original sin. Finally the 
following points were adopted: Adam through his own 
fault lost the holiness and righteousness wherein he had 
been ‘‘constituted”—the ambiguous word “constitutus’” was 
substituted for ‘‘creatus’—thereby the whole Adam was 
changed for the worse. Original sin has weakened and de- 
flected, but not entirely destroyed and extinguished the free- 
dom of the will. Adam’s sin and guilt are transmitted propa- 
gatione, non imitatione, to posterity. As the children of 
Adam were really corrupted by original sin they could 
not of themselves arise from their fall. There is no other 
remedy to release from the bonds of sin, death and Devil 
but the grace of Christ conferred in baptism upon infants 
as well as adults. Through baptism original sin is remitted, 
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but concupiscence remains. Concupiscence is defined as 
the “fomes peccati,” the tinder of evil, but not as in itself 
“peccatum.” It proceeds from sin and inclines to sin, but 
in the regenerate it is not truly and properly sin (Sessio V). 

(3) Concerning the doctrine of justification, which 
had to be discussed with reference to the “heretics” of 
the sixteenth century, there was disagreement in the debates 
on many particulars. No less than 61 general congrega- 
tions and 44 other congregations were held for the debate 
of this topic. The decree which was finally accepted (Ses- 
sio VI) defines justification as a change or transformation 
in the soul by which man is transferred from the state of 
original sin to that of grace. Infants are cleansed of the 
stain of original sin in baptism without any preparation 
on their part. Adults must pass through a moral prepara- 
tion. Man consenting to the work of God and working 
with him prepares himself for justification (Scotist theory). 
At the same time the process of justification receives its 
first impulse, independent of man’s merits, from the gratia 
praeveniens, the supernatural grace of vocation (Thomist 
theory). By consenting to prevenient grace man exercises 
faith. Faith marks the beginning, the preparation for 
justification. It produces in the soul a fear of God’s aveng- 
ing justice, then through contemplation of God’s mercy 
awakens the hope of forgiveness for Christ’s sake which 
is soon followed by the first beginning of charity. Then 
follows justification itself. It comprises not only forgiveness 
of sin, but also sanctification and renewal of the inner man 
by means of the voluntary acceptation of sanctifying grace 
and other supernatural gifts. Justification is not a forensic 
declaration of God but a process by which God makes us 
just. God’s justice or righteousness is the primal cause 
whereby man is renewed. The renewal of the inner man 
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is effected by baptism, the instrumental cause of justification. 
Forgiveness of sin and sanctification furnish the elements 
of habitual justification i.e. freedom from sin, and sanctity. 

Over against “the Protestant heresy” the council main- 
tains the uncertainty, inequality and amissibility of justi- 
fication. No one can be absolutely certain of his or her 
salvation unless—as to Magdalene, to the man with the 
palsy, or to the penitent thief—a special revelation be given. 
Sanctifying grace originally received can be increased by 
the performance of good works whence follows the im- 
equality of grace in individuals. Against Calvin who main- 
tained that the predestined cannot lose their justification, 
and against Luther who made the loss of justification depend 
solely upon unbelief, the council asserts the amissibility 
of justification not only through unbelief, but by any mortal 
sin. Those who have committed mortal sin may be restored 
to justifying grace through the sacrament of penance. 

(4) Concerning the sacraments the council confirmed 
(Sessio VII) the general positions developed by the School- 
men. The sacramental character of the seven sacraments 
was affirmed. They are necessary to salvation, because 
only through them sanctifying grace can be obtained. They 
work ex opere operato. Baptism, confirmation and holy 
orders can be received but once because they imprint an 
indelible mark on the soul. The sacraments convey grace 
to every one in whom there is no insuperable obstacle to 
their reception. The council did not decide the question 
whether the sign includes in itself grace (Thomist view), 
or whether God accompanies the sign with his own energy 
(Scotist view). 

Baptism once validly conferred “with the intention to 
perform what the church performs’, can never be repeated. 
Tt cleanses from original sin and all other sins, remits all 
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temporal and eternal punishment due to sin; infuses sancti- 
fying grace, supernatural gifts and virtues, and imprints 
in our soul an indelible mark. The calling to mind of 
one’s baptism does not free him from sins committed after 
it. Sins committed after baptism are imputed to the bap- 
tized person even if he has faith. 

Confirmation is not a vain ceremony but a true and 
proper sacrament. The “ordinary” minister of the sacra- 
ment is a bishop only, and not any simple priest. 

The Eucharist is a sacrament in which by means of 
the consecration the bread and wine are converted into the 
body and blood of Christ (Sessio XIII). The entire Christ 
is present already before the reception of the elements by 
the communicant and remains present as long as the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine last. The real presence of 
Christ requires of us that we adore him with the deepest 
veneration (latria), thank him for his love and confidently 
ask him for his grace (annual festival of Corpus Christi). 
The sacrament cleanses from venial sins and preserves from 
mortal sins, and it is a pledge of our glorious resurrection 
and everlasting happiness. 

The withholding the cup from the laity was declared 
(Sessio XXI) to be a practice commanded by the church 
from of old for good and sufficient reasons. Under the 
appearance of bread we receive Christ whole and entire, 
therefore also his blood. In certain cases the pope was 
made the supreme arbiter whether the cup should be granted 
or withheld. 

The Eucharist was also pronounced to be a veritable 
propitiatory sacrifice (Sessio XXII). Here the council 
reproduced and adopted the scholastic views on the sacrifice 
of the mass. 

Penance is that sacrament (Sessio XIV) in which the 
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priest by Christ's own commission (John 20: 22-23) exer- 
cises the power of absolution. This absolution is necessary 
for salvation to all who have committed mortal sin after 
baptism. The sacrament of penance embraces: (1) Contri- 
ition. Imperfect contrition, called attrition—the sorrow we 
feel chiefly because of the punishment which by our sins 
we have merited—does not only not make a man a hypocrite 
and a greater sinner, but it is even a gift of God, and an 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. It assists the penitent and 
disposes him toward the sacrament of penance by which 
it is completed. Nevertheless we should strive to have 
perfect contrition, because it is of greater merit and more 
pleasing to God. (2) Confession. All mortal sins we re- 
member whether secret or public must be confessed not 
only in general (in genere) but in all their particulars 
(in specie). This must be done at least once a year. The 
absolution given by a priest to a penitent who confesses 
his sins with the proper dispositions remits both the guilt 
and the eternal punishment of mortal sin, but the temporal 
penalties are cancelled by works of satisfaction (Sessio 
XIV, c. 8 and Sessio VI, c. 14). (3) Satisfaction. Satis- 
faction is partly a medicine for infirmity and partly the 
punishment and castigation of past sins. Its atoning ef- 
ficacy is derived from the satisfaction rendered by Christ. 
We should strive to satisfy the Divine Justice not only 
by the penalties imposed by the priest, but also by other 
voluntary works of penance by patience in suffering. 
Concerning indulgences the council (Sessio XXV) de- 
clared: “Since the power of granting indulgences has been 
given to the church by Christ and since the church from 
the earliest time has made use of this divinely given power 
. the use of indulgences shall be retained in the church 
as most salutary to Christians and as approved by the 
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authority of the councils.” In granting indulgences, how- 
ever, the council desired “that moderation be observed in 
accordance with the ancient approved custom of the church, 
lest through excessive ease ecclesiastical discipline be weak- 
ened; and further seeking to correct the abuses that have 
crept in.... the council lays upon each bishop the 
duty of finding out such abuses as exist in his own diocese, 
of bringing them before the next provincial synod, and of 
reporting them, with the assent of the other bishops, to 
the Roman pontiff, by whose authority and prudence meas- 
ures will be taken for the welfare of the church at large, 
so that the benefit of indulgences may be bestowed on all 
the faithful by means at once pious, holy and free from 
corruption.” 

In the same session (XXV) the doctrines of purgatory, 
the invocation of saints and the worship of relics were 
reaffirmed. Concerning wage worship the council ex- 
pressed itself with caution and justified the worship of the 
image from its relation to the prototype. 

Holy Orders (Sessio XXIII) is that sacrament through 
which the ministers of the church receive the power to 
offer the holy sacrifice of the mass, to administer the 
sacraments and to remit the sins of men. The priesthood, 
not the prophetic function, is the essential thing in the 
Christian ministry. The universal priesthood of believers 
is rejected. Only the bishop can ordain validly. He is 
superior to the priest. The hierarchical government of 
the church is a divine institution. 

In order to turn aside every attack on the papal power 
the dispute between the episcopal and curial theories— 
whether the seat of authority is in the council or in the 
pope, or in both united, or whether, in the introductory 
clause of the decrees, to the words “sacrosancta tridentina 
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synodus” should be added the words “universalem ecclesiam 
representans’—was left undecided. For the same reason 
the much disputed question whether bishops have apos- 
tolic power by divine right immediately from Christ as 
has the pope or only by human right deriving their apos- 
tolic succession through the pope was skilfully avoided. 

The Catechismus Romanus (1566), designed as a homi- 
letical and catechetical handbook for the clergy, was more 
favorable to the papal supremacy. It made the pope the 
visible head of the church as Christ is its invisible head. 

The council declared (Sessio XIV) that according to 
Mark 6:13 Christ suggested the sacrament of extreme 
unction, and that James, his brother, promulgated and re- 
commended it. The council reaffirmed the traditional 
teaching and added the doctrine of unction with the Holy 
Spirit as the specific effect. The Catechismus Romanus 
assumes two effects: the remission of venial sins and the 
removal of spiritual weakness and of any remaining traces 
of sin. 

Marriage was discussed (Sessio XXIII) in a general 
way. The council mentions neither form nor matter of 
this sacrament. 

(c) THe TRIDENTINE PROFESSION 

The chief task of the council was to defend and define 
the orthodox dogma in opposition to Protestantism. Hence 
the doctrines were chosen and formulated with a view to 
the Protestant creed and its objections; and in this direction 
there is no uncertain note in the declarations of the council. 
The distinguishing points of Catholic faith are set forth 
clearly and concisely, but the dialectic formulas of the or- 
thodox dogma are marked by considerable indefiniteness 
and leave room for modifications and diverse interpretations. 

The council of Trent gave formal sanction to those 
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scholastic theories and ecclesiastical practices against which 
the Reformers protested, but the decrees of the council 
contained no profession. In Session XXIV and XXV, how- 
ever, such a profession was suggested. In accordance with 
the suggestion of the council Pius IV., in 1564, published a 
short conspectus of the articles of faith as settled by the 
council. The so-called Professio fidei tridentinae must 
be subscribed or sworn to by all priests and public teachers 
of the church and also by Protestant converts. The Pro- 
fessio goes beyond the declaration of the council, as it 
contains clauses concerning subjects which were deliberately 
left untouched by the council, such as the church and the 
position of the pope within the church: “I do freely pro- 
fess and truly hold this Catholic faith, without which no 
one can be saved.” “I do promise and swear true obedience 
to the Roman Pontiff, successor of the blessed Peter, the 
chief of the Apostles and the vicar of Jesus Christ.” 


Il. ATTEMPTS AT DOCTRINAL REFORM 
REPRESSED BY THE CHURCH 

After the Council of Trent the Jesuits, who devoted 
themselves to preaching, hearing confessions, and the edu- 
cation of the young, made the defense and propagation of 
modern Romanism, theoretically and practically, the task 
of their lives. 

Since the writings of Augustine, after Paul, chiefly 
determined the belief of Luther and Calvin, the Counter- 
Reformation was driven into an attitude of practical though 
veiled hostility toward his special teaching. At the Coun- 
cil of Trent, in regard to the doctrines of grace and sin, 
the Thomistic theologians opposed the Scotist tendency 
toward Pelagianism exemplified in the Franciscans and 
Jesuits. The latter, however, were victorious in the main. 
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The Roman Catechism, composed under Thomist influence, 
could not, owing to the great influence of the Jesuits, 
compete with their own catechism, composed 1556 (and 
enlarged 1559) by Peter Canisius. 

Against the growing Pelagianism there occurred a 
revival of Augustanianism. Michael Bajus, professor at 
the University of Louvain upheld the Augustinian doctrine 
of grace. The Franciscans obtained from Pope Pius V., 
in 1567, the condemnation of 79 points of his teaching— 
all thorough Augustinian. 

The Spanish Jesuit Luis Molina endeavored to blend 
Augustinianism with popular Roman Catholic synergism. 
He developed and applied the theory of scientia media— 
the doctrine that God foresaw what each one would do 
of his own free will. God saves or condemns men ac- 
cording as he foreknows which men would co-operate 
with grace and which of them would remain obdurate. 
Through the co-operation of grace man can accomplish 
some moral good. Grace elevates the soul and makes it 
capable of supernatural works; but the free will is un- 
ceasingly active even with the gift and growth of grace, 
and it is in human power to render the help of God ef- 
fective or non-effective. 

The bold synergism as taught by Molina was attacked 
even by a few Jesuits, but especially by the Dominicans. 
In order to settle the dispute between the two orders, 
Clement VIII. convoked in 1597 a congregatio de auxiliis 
eratiae; it came to an end in 1607 with no result. Unwill- 
ing to offend the Jesuits the popes would not render a 
decision against them. 

A new reformatory movement in the seventeenth century 
proceeding on Augustinianism and combating the Pelagian 
theology and lax moral principles of the Jesuits, was Jan- 
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senism. Cornelius Jansenius (d. 1638), bishop of Ypres, 
laid down the results of his studies of Augustine in his 
comprehensive work “Augustinus” published 1640 after his 
death. As the genuine teachings of Augustine were herein 
set forth the Jesuits violently assailed the work and under 
their influence Pope Urban VIII. in 1642 reproached 
Jansen, who had been dead for four years, for the renewal 
of the theory of Bajus. 

Jansen’s ideas spread from thé Netherlands into France 
where they were popularized by his friend Duvergier. They 
gained a powerful centre and support in the cloister of 
Port Royal. The leaders of the Jansenist party (eg. 
Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole) who were devoted Catholics at- 
tacked the theology and ethics of the Jesuits. At the same 
time the Jesuits were eagerly at work to effect the con- 
demnation of the Jansenist principles. Pope Innocent X. 
was induced (1563) to condemn as false and heretical five 
theses extracted from Jansen’s Augustinus without ex- 
plaining the meaning. Arnauld insisting on the distinction 
between fait and droit maintained that in fact Jansen had 
not taught the theses which the pope had rightly condemned. 
In 1657, Pope Alexander VII. anathematized all those 
who should say that the five theses are not in Jansenius, 
and, in 1664, required all clergy to accept by a new sig- 
nature the papal pronouncements against Jansenius. 

Port Royal was destroyed in 1710, but Jansenism was 
not exterminated. The strife was revived by the publica- 
tion of Quesnel’s Nouveau Testament en francais avec de 
reflexions morales (1693). The Biblical commentary rep- 
resented the Jansenist doctrine, both dogmatic and prac- 
tical. The Jesuits obtained in the notorious bull Unigeni- 
tus a condemnation of no less than 101 theses of the 
work. Among these, however, were not only some almost 
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literally Augustinian propositions, but even some sub- 
stantially identical with the teachings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, e.g. “the grace of Jesus Christ is necessary for every 
good work, without it nothing truly good can be done. 
—Faith justifies when it is operative, but it is operative 
only through love-——No grace is imparted except through 
faith —Outside of the church no grace is granted.” 

The bull Unigenitus, therefore, marks the complete sev- 
erance of Augustinian doctrine from the official teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Fénelon admits that pub- 
lic opinion credited the bull with “condemning St. Augus- 
tine, St. Paul and even Jesus Christ.” It caused a violent 
uproar. Several bishops appealed from the pope and his 
bull to a general council and were therefore styled “Appel- 
lants,” in distinction from the ‘“Acceptants” who accepted 
the bull. Louis XV. opposed the Appellants in every way. 
In 1730 the bull became part and parcel of the law of 
the kingdom. Pope Benedict XIV, manifested considerably 
more caution in regard to the bull Unigenitus by refusing 
the ministrations of the church only to those Appellants 
who had publicly condemned the bull. Nevertheless, he 
confirmed it as legally valid. 


III. COMPLETION OF THE ROMISH DOGMA 
(a) THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

The Council of Trent left the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception unsettled and merely declared that in its 
decrees on the subject of original sin it did not include 
“the blessed and immaculate Virgin Mary, Mother of God” 
(Sessio V, c. 5). The Jesuits in a general assembly, in 
1593, adopted the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
and became its unvielding champions against the Jansenists 
and all other opponents. It was the zealous activity of 
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the Jesuits and their influence which effected the triumph 
of the Scotist view and brought about the final papal defini- 
tion of this already popular doctrine. The Jesuits, who 
were also zealous supporters of papal infallibility, main- 
tained that the pope has the right to decide authoritatively 
without the concurrence of any council a question of 
doctrine. 

In 1849, Pope Pius IX, in an encyclical letter invited 
the opinion of the bishops as to whether the apostolic 
see should define the doctrine. A large majority answered 
in favor of the definition. A commission, in which Peronne 
and his fellow Jesuit Passaglia were the leading members, 
was appointed to consider the question. The commission 
reported in accord with the pope’s inclination and declared 
that no evidence from the Scripture was needed, but tra- 
dition alone sufficed. 

In the bull, “Ineffabilis Deus,” (Dec. 8, 1854) Pope 
Pius IX. proclaimed that “the doctrine which holds that 
the most blessed Virgin Mary from the first instant of 
her conception was by a most singular grace and privilege 
of Almighty God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer of the human race, preserved from all stain 
of original sin, has been revealed by God and is there- 
fore to be firmly and steadfastly believed by all the 
faithful.” 

(b) DEFINITION OF PAPAL POWER AND INFALLIBILITY 

The Council of Trent did not venture to make an 
outspoken decision between the curial and episcopal theories 
(see p. 230). Episcopalism had still many advocates 
in France and Germany. According to the episcopal sys- 
tem in France the bishops with the pope represented the 
church in general councils. Pontifical definitions in mat- 
ters of faith required the consent of the whole church 
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before they could be considered irreformable. The Dec- 
laration of the Clergy of France, 1682, aimed at national 
independence and placed the church above its head. It 
asserted that (1) St. Peter and his successors have power 
in things spiritual but not in things temporal and civil. 
(2) The plenitude of power in things spirtual which resides 
in the apostolic see is such that at the same time the 
decrees of the ecumenical council of Constance remain 
in full force and perpetual obligation. (3) The ancient 
rules, customs and institutions received by the kingdom 
and church of France remain likewise inviolable. (4) The 
pope has the principal place in deciding questions of faith 
and his decrees extend to every church and all churches; 
but nevertheless his judgment is not irreversible (irre- 
formabile) until confirmed by the consent of the church. 

In Germany, Nicolaus von Honthewm, suffragan bishop 
of Treves, in his book, published under the pseudonym of 
Justinus Febronius, 1763, advocated the reduction of papal 
authority to a simple primacy. The book gave an impulse 
to the Congress of Ems, 1786, a meeting of representatives 
of the archbishops of Mayence, Treves, Cologne and Salz- 
burg who prepared the Ems Agreement (Emser Puncta- 
tion). The papal nunciatures in the form in which they 
then existed chiefly occasioned the Punctation. The docu- 
ment gives definite expression to the prevalent desire of 
the higher clergy in Germany to shake off their depressing 
dependence on the Curia. 

The pope rejected as folly the theory that all bishops 
have the same share as the pope in the government of the 
church. Hontheim was requested to recant. Under the 
pressure of the revolutionary trend of the time, which 
proceeded from France, the interest in the movement de- 
clined. In France, the old Gallican spirit was gradually 
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decaying. The downfall of the old regime allowed the 
pope to acquire a degree of power which he had never 
before possessed. A new party, the Ultramontanists, arose 
who were zealous advocates of papal sovereignty and in- 
fallibility. Ddllinger (Kleine Schriften, p. 221) sums up 
the ultramontane view in the following proposition: “The 
pope is the supreme, the infallible, and consequently the 
sole authority in everything that concerns religion, the 
church, and morality, and each of his utterances on these 
topics demands unconditional submission—internal no less 
than external.”’ 

In 1814 the Jesuit Order was re-established. The Jesuits 
advocated with renewed zest papal absolutism in politics 
and religion. They succeeded at least in asserting the old 
claims of the Curia everywhere to unlimited spirtual power, 
though the glory of its worldly power was waning. In 
all countries the Catholic Church became more and more 
dependent immediately on the pope as her lord, while the 
position of the bishops was more and more reduced to that 
of papal delegates, and all important matters were referred 
to the pope or settled by his nuncios. The entire develop- 
ment of post-Reformation Catholicism was on the side of 
the Roman Curia. 

The Vatican Council of 1869 and 1870 gave dogmatic 
form to the ultramontane view. The dogma of papal in- 
fallibility was resisted for a long time in the council by 
a considerable number of eminent prelates, and the infal- 
libilists were confronted with no slight task to establish 
their theory by Scripture and tradition, and to defend it 
against the argument of history. But when on July 18, 
1870, after many of the opponents of the definition had 
preferred to leave Rome, the final vote was taken, all of 
the 535 dignitaries present voted for the dogma except 
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two who changed their votes before the close of the session, 
so that the decision was legally unanimous. 

After the vote, Pius IX. read the decree of his own 
infallibility as defined in the Constitutio Vaticana, the bull 
Pastor Aeternus. 

The first definition of the Constitution deals with the 
relation of the episcopal authority to the papal. It makes 
the pope the universal bishop in all the church conceding 
to him “complete and supreme jurisdictional authority over 
the whole church, not merely in matters pertaining to faith 
and morals but also in those touching the discipline and 
government of the church; and this authority is a regular 
and immediate authority extending over each and every 
church and ever each and every pastor and believer.” 

The second definition presents the doctrine of papal 
infallibility and makes the recognition of that doctrine in- 
cumbent on all Catholic Christians: ‘We, the sacred council 
approving, teach, and so define as a dogma divinely revealed: 
That the Roman pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra— 
that is to say when in the discharge of the office of pastor 
and teacher of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme 
apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith 
or morals to be held by the universal church—is, through 
the divine assistance promised to the blessed Peter himself, 
possessed of that infallibility with which the divine Re- 
deemer willed that his church should be endowed for de- 
fining doctrine concerning faith or morals; and that there- 
fore such definitions of the Roman pontiff are of themselves 
and not from the consent of the church unalterable (irre- 
formabiles). But if any one shall venture (which may 
God avert) to contradict our definition, let him be accursed.” 

The second definition involved a fundamental alteration 
in the status of the ecumenical councils. They no longer 
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constitute, in conjunction with the pope, the representation 
of the church. Their function of defining the doctrine 
of the church is now, since the quality of infallibility is 
ascribed to the pope alone, reduced to that of an advisory 
organ of the church. “We, the sacred council approving, 
teach and define... .” In the future, ecumenical councils 
may still be convened and drawn into requisition, but their 
independent authority is a thing of the past. 

“Thus the decrees of the council possess a double sig- 
nificance; they have not only erected the papacy into the 
sole tribunal for questions of belief, but have at the same 
time radically transformed the constitution of the church. 
The two factors which previously served to check the papal 
ambition have been shorn of their strength and the papacy 
has attained the status of an absolute monarchy.” (C. 
Mirbt, on Vat. Council in Encycl. Brit.). 

Concerning the limitations of the infallibility of the pope 
—when ex cathedra, as the pastor and teacher of all 
Christians he defines a doctrine of faith and morals to be 
held by the whole church—no criterion is assigned by 
which it can be ascertained, in a concrete instance, whether 
the inerring decision is present; nor has the papal see ever 
given an authentic interpretation of the “ex cathedra.” 

The Vatican decrees belong to the sphere of revealed 
truths of faith and consequently are to be accepted as final. 
The new dogma once proclaimed excitement and controversy 
concerning it rapidly subsided. Many of those who resisted 
the decree of papal infallibility as inopportune, unhistorical 
or uncanonical formulated their loyal adhesion to the pro- 
mulgated dogma. Those who refused to accept the decree 
retired or were driven from the Church of Rome and formed 
the so-called Old Catholic Church. Thus the Church of 
Rome experienced one of her most brilliant triumphs. 
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CONCLUSION 

This brings the History of Doctrines to a close. The 
doctrinal development in the Romish Church culminated 
in the Vatican Council. The dogma of the Greek Church 
reached its consummation in the eighth century. Since 
then that church has developed no new dogma. The 
conflict between the Greek and Roman Churches is in- 
stitutional rather than doctrinal and does not lie within 
the sphere of the History of Doctrines. As far as Pro- 
testantism is concerned internal controversies continued 
after the symbolical fixation of Protestant faith and new 
theological tendencies manifested themselves both in Eng- 
land and America down to the present time. These move- 
ments, however, fall within the domain of the History 
of Protestant Theology and Symbolics and do not require 
a special consideration from the point of view of the 
History of Doctrines, for they did not result in any altera- 
tion of the creed of the church or additional symbolical 
definition of doctrine. The History of Doctrines traces 
the gradual development of the Christian doctrine to its 
final dogmatic formation. 
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Julian of Halicarnassus, 75. 

Julius I., Pope, 112. 

Justification, Augustine, 92; 
Scholastics, 155; Luther, 181; 
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Augsburg Confession, 191; 
Melanchthon, 198; Majoristic 
controversy, 204; Osiandrian 
controversy, 205; Formula of 
Concord, 206; Calvin, 206; 
Council of Trent, 226. 

Justin, the emperor, 74. 

Justin Martyr, 35; on fall and 
sin, 80; sacrifice in Eucharist, 
103 ff. 


K 
Kempis, Thomas 4a, 147. 
Knowledge and faith (see 


Faith), 134. 


Lactantius, 41. 

Lanfranc, 131. 

Langres, synod of, 129, 

Lateran council, the first, 77; 
the fourth, 161; 164. 

Leipzig Disputation, 179. 

Leipzig Interim, 203. 

Leo, emperor 121. 

Leo, the Isaurian, emperor, 121. 

eo, Pope; I 713 1125 Til., 124: 

Liberius of Rome, 57. 

Limbus infantum, 164; patrum, 
164. 

Lombard, Peter, estimate of, 
140; on the atonement, 151; 
sacraments, 158; Christology, 
148. 

Lombards, the, 117. 

Loofs, F., 8. 

Lord’s Supper (see Eucharist). 

TWouissevien 255: 

Lucian, 51. 

Lucidus, the presbyter, 97. 

Lucifer of Calaris, 57. 

Luther, Martin, religious experi- 
ence of, 176 ff.; contrition, 177; 
Leipzig disputation, 179; his 
three treatises of 1520, 179; 
on priesthood of all believers, 
179; confession, 179; justifica- 
tion 179; 181; baptism, 179; 
Lord’s Supper, 186; contro- 
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versy with Erasmus, 180; cate- 
chisms, 189; Smalcald Ar- 
ticles, 189; authority of Scrip- 
ture, 181; predestination, 180. 


M 


Macedonians, the, 60. 

Macedonius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople, 60 

Major and Majoristic contro- 
versy, 

Manichaeans, 85. 

Marburg colloquy, 188. 

Marcellus of Ancyra, 13; 56. 

Marcion, 23; canon of, 24. 

Maronites, 78. 

Marriage, in Schoolmen, 178; 
Council of Trent, 231. 

Martin I., in Monothelite con- 
troversy, 77. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, wor- 
ship of, in ancient church, 65; 
67; Middle Ages, 154; im- 
maculate conception, 235. 

Massilians, 95 ff.; their doctrine, 


96. 

Maximilla, 25. 

Maximus, the Confessor, 77. 

Melanchthon, his writings, 198, 
estimate of 197; Variata, 200; 
Augsburg Confession, 189. 

Merit, human, in Schoolmen, 
esto GU 

Migetius, on Trinity, 125. 

Michael Caerularius, and im- 
ages, 124 

Molina, 233. 

Monarchianism, estimate of, 44; 
modal, 45; dynamic, 44;-45; 
patripassian, 46. 

Monophysite controversy, 73 ff. 

Monothelite controversy, 76 ff. 

Montanism, 25 ff. 

Montanus, 25. 

“Mother of God,” in Antiochians, 
68; Alexandrians, 66; Nesto- 
rius, 


Muratorian Fragment, 29. 
Multivolipresence, 210. 
Mysticism, 136 ff. 
Mystics, 137 ff. 


N 

Nazarenes, 15. 

Neander, 8; 9; 

Neoplatonism, influence of, on 
Origen, 36; Augustine, 88; 
91. 

Nestorians, 78. 

Nestorius, and Nestorian contro- 
versy, 68 ff. 

Newman, J. H., 3; 4. 

Nice, councils at, 54; 122. 

Nicene Creed, 54-55. 

Niceno - Constantinopolitan 
Creed, 58-59. 

Nicholas of Huntheim, 237. 

Nicholas von Amsdorf, 201; 204. 

Niobetes, 75. 

Noetus, 46. 

Nominalism, 135. 

Novatian, tract of, 48. 

Novatians, 111; 113. 

Nunciatures, papal, 238. 


Oo 


Occam, William of, 145; 172. 

Oecolampadius, 186. 

Old Catholic Movement, 240. 

Omnipresence of Christ’s body 
(see Ubiquity). 

Optatus of Milev, 115. 

Opus operatum, 159; Luther on 
179; Apology 194. 

Orange, council of, 98. 

Ordination, idelible character 
of, 169; Scholastics, 168; 
Council of Trent, 230. 

Origen, works of, 35 ff.; influ- 
ence of, 29; interpretation of 
Scripture, 37; inspiration 32; 
God, 37; divinity of Christ, 
37; person of Christ, 37 ff.; 
angels, 38; Devil, 40; original 


Index 


sin, 38; subordinationism, 37; 
Logos, 37; purgatory, 39; 
restoration of all things, 40. 

Original sin, in Greek Fathers, 
81 ff.; Ambrose, 85; Augustine, 
90; Pelagius, 87; Schoolmen, 
153; Lutheran Reformers, 190; 
Flacius, 207; Formula of Con- 
cord, 207; Zwingli, 183; Cal- 
vin, 215; Synod of Dort, 222; 
Council of Trent, 225. 

Osiander, and Osiandrian con- 
troversy, 205. 

Otto, Anton, in Antinomian con- 
troversy, 205. 


P 

Papias, 11. 

Paraclete, in Montanus, 26. 

Passaglia, 236. 

Pascal vs. Jesuits, 234. 

Paschasius Radbertus, 129 ff. 

Patripassianism, 46. 

Paul of Samosata, his doctrine, 
45; condemnation, 47. 

Paul, Pope, III., 189. 

Pelagianism, 95 ff. 

Pelagius, his career and per- 
sonal qualities, 84; on human 
freedom, 87; Adam’s sin, 87; 
infant baptism, 87; grace, 88; 
good works, 88; work of 
Christ, 88. 

Penance, as sacrament, School- 
men on, 163; three elements 
of, 164; Luther on, 177; Coun- 
cil of Trent, 228. 

Perfection, among Gnostics, 20; 
22; Augsburg Confession, 193. 

Peronne, 236. 

Petavius, 1. 

Petrus Fullo, 73; 74. 

Pfeffinger, on synergism, 206. 

Phantasiasts, 75 

Philippism, 201, 203. 

Philo, 31. 

Philoponus, 76. 


Zoo 


Photinus, 56. 

Photius, 124. 

Phthartolatrae, 75. 
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Pneumatomachians, the 60. 

Poach, on law and gospel, 205. 

Polycarp, 11. 

Port Royal, 234. 

Praxeas, 46. 

Predestination, Augustine, 93; 
Massilians, 96; Gottschalk, 
127; John Scotus, 128; Luther, 
180; Calvin, 216; Zwingli, 184; 
Beza, 220; Formula of Con- 
cord——; Council of Trent—; 
Synod of Dort ; Amyral- 
dus, 222; Wyclif, 174; Huss, 
174, 

Priscayezo: 

Procession, of Holy Spirit, 123. 

Prosper of Aquitania, 96. 

Pseudo-Clementine writings, 16. 

Pseudo-Dionysius, influence of, 
120; 123; 148; 158. 

Punctation of Ems, 237. 

Purgatory, in Origin, 30; 
Schoolmen, 164; Council of 
Trent, 230. 


Quesnel, 234. 
Quicunque Symbolum, 62. 


R 


Rabanus, Maurus, 128; 130. 
Radbertus, 129 ff. 
Ratramnus, 128; 130. 
Realism, 135. 


Redemption (Atonement and 
Work of Christ). 
Reformation, attempts at——; 
forerunners——. 


Regulae fidei, 13 ff., 33. 
Remonstrants, 221. 
Repentance (see Penance). 
Richard of St. Victor, 140. 
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Right Hand of God, in School- 
men, 162; Occam, 187; Zwing- 
li, 185; Luther, 186 ff.; Calvin, 
218. 

Ritschl, Albert, 9. 

Robber Synod, 71. 

Robert Pulleyn, 140. 

Roger Bacon, 143. 

Roman Catechism, 23. 

Roscellin, 135. 

Rule of Faith, 13 ff., 33. 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 13; 36. 

Ruysbroeck, 147. 


SS 


Sabellianism, 46 ff. 

Sabellius, 46 ff. 

Sacraments in ancient church, 
101 ff.; Augustine, 101; 115; 
Schoolmen, 157; Luther, 179; 
Augsburg Confession, 194; 
Zwingli, 185; Calvin, 217; 
Council of Trent, 227; see 
also the several sacraments. 

Sardica, council of, 56; 112. 

Satornil, 19, 

Saturninus, 19. 

Saumur, the school of, 223. 

Savonerola, 174. 

Savoniéres, synod of, 129. 

Scholasticism, its characteris- 
tics, 133 ff.; its philosophical 
problems, 135; method, 135 ff.; 
its relation to mysticism, 136. 

Scholastics, 137 ff 

Scotic Confession, 220. 

Scotists, 144, 224. 

Scotus, John Duns, his charac- 


teristics and influence of 
Scholasticism, 136. 
Scotus, John “Erigena,” 119; 
128; 130. 


Scriptures, authority of, in an- 
cient church, 28; 33; canon, 
28 ff.; inspiration, 31; inter- 
pretation, 32ff.; its relation 
to tradition, 28; authority of, 


Index 


in Occam, 146; Luther, 181; 
Zwingli, 185; Calvin, 214. 

Seeberg, R., 8; 9. 

Seleucia, council of, 57; 58. 

Semi-Arians, 57. 

Semi-Augustinianism, 95 ff. 

Semi-Pelagianism, 95 ff. 

Semler, J. S., 8 

Severians, 75. 

Shedd, W. G. T., 9. 

Sheldon, H. C.,, "9. 

Shepherd, the, of Hermas, 11. 

Simon Magus, 19. 

Sirmian creeds, 58. 

Smalcald Articles, 189. 

Solida Declaratio, 202. 

Sophronius of Jerusalem, 76. 

Stancar, on Osiandrian contro- 
versy, 205. 

St. Victor, school of, 140. 

State, the, in Arian controversy, 
50; Gregory VII., 171; Inno- 
cent III., 171; Boniface VIIL., 
171; Occam, 172; Savonerola, 
174; Zwingli, 185; Calvin, 217; 
Augsburg Confession, 196. 

States of Christ, 210; 211. 

Stephen of Niobes, 75. 

Strigel, Victorin, in synergistic 
controversy, 206. 

Subordinationism, in Tertullian, 
48; Origin, 37; John of Damas- 
Clisseoll Apologists, 43; Ire- 
naeus, 43; Alexandrians, 65; 
Eastern Church, 123. 

Suso, Heinrich, 147. 

Synergism, in Ambrose, 85; 
Eastern, 83; and Western 
theologians, 85; synergistic 
controversy, 206; Formula of 
Concord, 207; Molina, 233. 


a 
Tatian, 35. 
Tauler, John, 147. 
Tertullian, his training and per- 
sonal qualities, 40; a Monta- 


Index 


nist, 26; on the Trinity, 48; 
person of Christ, 48; 63; 
atonement, 100; on human 
freedom and sin, 82. 


Tetrapolitan confession, 188. 

Theandric energy, 75; 76. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, on 
interpretation of Scripture, 32; 
person of Christ, 67; con- 
demned, 74. 

Theodoret of Cyrus, 6; 7; his 
union symbol, 70 and 74. 

Theodosius the Great, 58. 

Theodosius II., 69; 71. 

Theodotus the Fuller, 44-45, 

Si the Money Changer, 
45. 

Theology, beginnings of Chris- 
tian, 34; in Origen, 37; Atha- 
nasius, 53; Augustine, 89; 
Scholastics, 147. 

Theopaschite supplement, 74. 

Theophilus of Antioch, 81. 

Thesaurus, 142; 157. 

Thomas a Kempis, 147. 

Thomasius, 8. 

Thomas of Aquino, estimate of, 
142; theology, 147; work of 
Christ, 151. 

Thomists 144; 224. 

Three-chapter controversy, 74, 

Timotheus Aelurus, 73 

Toledo, council at, 62. 

Toucy, synod of, 129. 

Tradition, in ancient Church, 
28; in Arian controversy, 50; 
oo 31; Council of Trent, 
20 


Traditors, 113. 

Traducianism in Tertullian, 82. 

Transubstantiation, in Greek 
Fathers, 108 ff.; Radbert, 129; 
Rabanus, 130; Berengar, 131; 
Lanfranc, 131; Occam, 162; 
Schoolmen, 161; Wyclif on, 
174; Huss, 174; Council of 
Trent, 228. 
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Treasure, of the church, 142; 
175. 


Trent, council of, its task and 
significance, 224; difficulties, 
confronting, 224; on Scrip- 
tunes,) 225); tradition, 225; 
Apocrypha, 225; original state, 
225; baptism, 227; concupis- 
cence, 226; donum superaddi- 
tum, 225; faith, 226; grace, 
226; justification, 226; merit, 
226; 229; repentance, 228; 
satisfaction, 228; assurance, 
226; good works, 227; con- 
trition, 229; confession, 229; 
absolution, 229; sacraments, 
227; Lord’s Supper, 228; mass, 
228; hierarchy, 230; indulg- 
ences, 229; extreme uwnction, 
231; ordination, 230; marriage, 
230; church, 230; pope 230- 
PA 
Trichotomy, 63. 

Tridentine Profession, 230. 

Trinity, in Origin, 37 ff.; 49; 
Clement, 49; 59; Cappado- 
cians, 61; Monarchians, 44 ff. ; 
Marcellus, 56; Tertullian, 48; 
59; Augustine, 61; John of 
Damascus, 61; Schoolmen, 
148; Augsburg Confession, 
189 


Trypho, Justin’s dialogue with, 
Sih 
Typos of Constans II., 77. 


U 
Ubiquity, of body of Christ, in 
Occam and Luther, 187; Me- 
lanchthon, 200; Heidelberg 
theologians, 209; Chemnitz, 
210; Formula of Concord, 
218; Zwingli, 185. 
Ultramontanism, 238. 
Unction, extreme, 231; 168. 
Universals, 135. 


Urban IV., 162; VIII., 234. 
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Council of Trent, 225; Augs- 
Ursacius, bishop, 58 
Uytenbogaart, 221. 


Vv 


Valence, council of, 98; 129. 
Valens, bishop, 58; emperor, 58. 
Valentinus, 19. 
Valentinian III., on papacy, 112. 
Vatican council, estimate of, 
238; on God, Scripture, tradi- 
tion, 240; church, 239; infal- 
libility of the pope, 239. 
Vercelli, synod of, 131; on ecu- 
menical councils, 239. 
Vincent of Lerins, 95; 31. 
Virgin Mary (see Mary, the 
mother of Jesus). 
Vulgate, 225. 


Ww 


Waldenses, 173. 

Walter of St. Victor, 141. 

Weimar Confutation, 200. 

Wesel, John, 174. 

Wessel, John, 173. 

Westminster Confession, 220. 

Westphal, Joachim, 208. 

Will of God, in Augustine, 93; 
Duns, 148; Luther, 180; 
Zwingli, 184; Calvin, 214; 
Formula of Concord, 212. 

Will of man, in Eastern Church, 
83; Augustine, 90; Pelagius, 
87; Duns, 148; Luther, 180; 
Calvin, 215; Melanchthon, 
199; synergistic controversy, 
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206; Formula of Concord, 207; 
burg Confession, 190; Molina, 
233 


William of Champeaux, 135; 
139. 


William of Occam, 145; 172. 

Wittenberg Concord, 189. 

Works, good, in Apostolic Fa- 
thers, 12; Greek Fathers, 82 
ff.; Tertullian, 84; Augustine, 
92; Pelagius, 88; Scholastics, 
156; Luther, 182; Zwingli, 
184; Augsburg Confession, 
192; Melanchthon, 192; Ams- 
dorf, 204; Flacius, 204; Anti- 
nomian controversy, 204; For- 
mula of Concord, 204-205. 

Worms Colloquy, 200. 

Wyclif, John, his reform, 174. 


Z 


Zanchi, on predestination, 211. 

Zeno, the emperor, his henoti- 
con, 73. 

Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome, 46. 

Zosimus, bishop of Rome, 86. 

Zwingli, his religious experience, 
183; compared with Luther, 
183; Reformed Confessions, 
188; on Scriptures, 185; justi- 
fication and faith, 183; work 
of Christ, 183; Holy Spirit, 
183; 185; Predestination, 184; 
Salvation of heathen, 184; 
church and state, 184; alloeo- 
sis; 186; Sacraments, 185; 
Lord’s Supper, 185; church, 
184. 
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